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lip years ago was “Tt Fills 
born the idea of a pen that ” 
would fill itself, and the idea was Itself 

embodied in Conklin’s Self-Filling 


Fountain Pen. 


Other fountain pen manufacturers 
first ignored, then “knocked,” 
and finally ended by imitating 
the Conklin. 


Firm in their belief that the 
public must appreciate the great 
advantages of their idea, The 
Conklin Pen Manufacturing Co. 
has kept everlastingly at its task 
of spreading the good news of 
“Tt Fills Itself” until today the 
users of the Self-Filling Conklin 


humber over a million. 


And The Conklin is firmly established 
for all time as The Recognized Leader 
of all Self-Filling Fountain Pens. 


We are proud to serve the house that 
gave the world the Self-Filling Fountain 
Pen and to have assisted in establish- 
ing its just prestige. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 
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THe regular advertisers made this issue 


possible. No one time advertisements 


appear in it. Surely every buyer or seller of machi 

nery,. t 
metal products, equipment and supplies used by he na 
trades should be interested. Do YOU want a copy? : 


Advertising 
Section = 440 sisi 
All REGULAR 
Advertisers 
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Effect of Advertising on Price and 
Quality of Goods 


A Rebuttal of the Contention that Advertising Is a Tax on the Consumer 


HIS symposium will provide 

advertising men with what 
they have heretofore largely lacked 
—convincing facts and figures 
with which to fight the reviving 
delusion that “advertising is a tax 
on the consumer.” 

This accusation, hoary with 
medieval ignorance as it is, is nev- 
ertheless being seriously enter- 
tained in quarters that have the 
power to do considerable harm. 
For example, the Oldfield Bill, 
which is now having new hearings 
in Washington, would in its final 
effect put a trade-marked brand 
at the tender mercies of price- 
cutters everywhere. 

The Oldfield Bill is only a 
symptom of a vast mass of un- 
educated opinion behind it. Sup- 
porting it are those manufacturers 
who are continually claiming that 
they can undersell their advertis- 
ing competitors “because they do 
not have to meet a big bill for 
publicity.” Every advertiser has 
had to meet competition times 
without number on this slogan. 

Heretofore attacks upon adver- 
tised goods have been met by gen- 
eral argument; but general argu- 
ment, no matter how true it is, is 
not strictly evidence, and it was 
evidence Printers’ INK sought 
when it sent a letter to a number 
of leading advertisers. In this 
letter advertisers were asked: 

“Can you give us some definite 
figures proving that since you be- 
gan advertising one of these three 
things i is true: 

“1. Prices of your goods have 
been reduced as a result of the 
larger output secured through ad- 
vertising. 
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“2. Quality or intrinsic value of 
goods has been increased. 

“3. If neither proposition can 
be proven, can you show that price 
and quality have remained stable 
in face of increased cost of raw 
material and workmanship?” 

A reading of the contributions 
from the prominent advertisers 
below will reveal the overwhelm- 
ing nature of the evidence in fa- 
vor of advertised goods. In state- 
ment after statement it is proved, 
without qualification, that adver- 
tising has been instrumental in in- 
creasing quality and reducing 
price or in increasing quality and 
keeping price stable despite in- 
creasing costs of manufacture. 
If these statements were words 
only they would not, of course, be 
deserving of the significance that 
must be attached to then.. But 
the assertions made are backed by 
advertising appropriations which 
in the aggregate represent millions 
of dollars a year. 





Dioxogen Adver- 
tising Has Kept Retail 
Profits Normal 


By J. G. Timolat 
Pres., The Oakland Chemical Company 


E cannot give you any defi- 

nite information about any 
product except our own. There 
is a good deal of hearsay infor- 
mation on both sides of the ques- 
tion as to whether advertising in- 
creases the cost of goods, and 
we do not think that general state- 
ments will cover the question, be- 
cause so much depends on the 
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article itself that every article 
should be considered by itself. 

In the case of Dioxogen, some 
two or three years ago, reduced 
costs of manufacture, due to 
larger production, induced us to 
increase the size of our pack- 
age thirty-three and one-third per 
cent each on two sizes, and 25 
per cent on the third size, with- 
out any change of prices what- 
ever, either to jobber, retailer or 
consumer. 

A few years before that—I am 
not quite sure of the date—we had 
reduced the prices of one of our 
size packages 20 per cent with- 
out any compensating advantage 
to us, so that in this particular 
case there have been two actual 
bona fide important reductions. 

Manufacturers and advertisers 
carry a good deal of a load of 
censure. With a product like Di- 
oxogen, where we attempt to es- 
tablish a uniform price throughout 
the United States by prepaying 
freight charges, so that the whole- 
sale or retail distributor in one 
part of the country buys his goods 
at the same price that the dis- 
tributor in some other part of the 
country buys his, it goes without 
saying that a competitor located 
near the manufacturer’s own 
plant, who does not maintain such 
a policy, can,'on the face of it, 
sell his goods just so much less, 
and in that particular territory. 


EXPENSES OF INTRODUCTION 


Again, a manufacturer of a pro- 
prietary article, whether it be me- 
dicinal, toilet, food -or wearing 
apparel, always considers during 
the time of introduction that his 
expenses of introduction are part 
of the capital investment; while 
he keeps an eye on the amount 
so expended, he rarely expects to 
get any immediate return of that 
expenditure. 

Most of the widely advertised 
articles have more or less irregu- 
larity in the way of spending an 
advertising approovriation. Some 
firms spend a great deal of money 
for a certain period and then re- 
duce that expenditure to give 
themselves a chance to catch up. 
All of these matters are questions 
of individual ideas and experi- 
ence, and it is only after an ar- 
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ticle is well established that the 
proportion of advertising expenses 
should be really considered as one 
of the elements of cost. 


CHARGES FOR UP-KEEP OF STANDARD 


Another point that is usually 
overlooked is that a product which 
is widely advertised and which 
has a high reputation to maintain 
spends a good deal of money in 
investigation, overhead charges, 
etc., which a product which sells 
only from the price standpoint 
does not carry. 

In the case of Dioxogen, this 
expense is very heavy. We do 
an enormous amount of research 
work which is of great value to 
the consuming public. Our non- 
advertising competitor does not 
hesitate to seize on any of this 
information and appropriate it as. 
he pleases, attributing to his goods 
(of a more or less similar char- 
acter) all that he can with any 
advantage. The question of qual- 
ity or standard is a very elastic 
one for the non-advertising, no- 
reputation manufacturer. 

These are only a few of the 
considerations of this general sub- 
ject. It is safe to say, however, 
that after all of these matters 
are summed up the net profit of 
the advertising manufacturer is 
not larger than the net profit of 
the non-advertising manufacturer, 
and he has to depend ultimately 
on the volume of business which 
he establishes. 


PROFITS OF THE DEALER 


The public at large does not 
understand or appreciate the costs 
of doing retail business. The pub- 
lic does not seem to realize that 
its demands on retail distributors 
are such that the retail distributor 
has got to make a relatively large 


profit, and retailers themselves 
frequently overlook this point i 
their criticism of the advertised 
article. Most advertised articles 
provide a proper profit for the 
retailer, and they get little or no 
credit for this consideration. 
Without advertising, whici, 
after all, does give the consumer’ 
a standard of value, there would 
be nothing to prevent individual 
retail distributors from demanding 
and receiving a perfectly abnormal 
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“Better Business” 


Are you reading the splendid, constructive 
series “Better Business” by William Hard 
now running in Everybody’s? 


Business men everywhere are taking a 
great interest in this practical, upbuilding 
series. It provides helpful suggestions 
which if acted on by Congress would give 
our industrial progress one of the greatest 
boosts it has ever had. These articles are 
being read by every business man interested 
in national as well as his own individual 
success. 


“Better Business” has already aroused a 
wave of favorable comment from coast to 
coast. The press is publishing editorials on 
it. It will pay you to advertise in the maga- 
zine which carries messages like this to the 
business world. Send in your copy now. 





600,090 Average Monthly Net Circulation Guaranteed 
$600 a Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 
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profit, and in all probability, if the advertising as part of the 
it were possible in the drug line cost of selling. 
to average up the prices that peo- As to the increase in quality 
ple paid for peroxide of hydro- or intrinsic value in the goods 
gen, before the Dioxogen adver- we believe that has been very 
tising, and the average prices that decided, although it is not easy 
they pay now, it would be found to make definite comparisons, 
that the present retail prices are Twenty years ago we made suits 
fully 50 per cent lower than the that could be sold at retail for 
prices that existed previous to $10 and $12; to-day we make no 
Dioxogen advertising, and this suit that can be retailed under 
without any consideration of man- $18 or $20. But we are putting 
ufacturing costs. much greater value into the $18 
In other words, where the re- or $20. suit than we could haye 
tail distributor sells an article, of done fifteen years ago. Twenty 
which the public has no knowl- years ago a large part of our 
edge of its value, the profits that product was lower priced than 
he makes are excessive and much our lowest price now; you see 
larger than he is legitimately en- that comparisons are difficult. 
titled to make. If we had a few But the advertising has not only 
business men as law-makers it reduced costs, it has made pos- 
‘might be easier to inject a little sible higher standards of business. 


common sense into legislation You may be able to extract from 
which attempts to influence busi- the foregoing some facts that will 
ness methods. be of value to you; if so we shall 


be pleased. 
































Advertising Has Cut Kodak’s Decreased Re- 
Selling Cost in Two tail Prices 
Statement from Hart, Schaffner and By | ae Jones 


Marx, Chicago 

HAT you want is definite 

figures, which appear to us HERE can be no argument as 
rather difficult to give. Advertis- to the benefits to the public 
ing is a general charge; the only through our increased output, 
way to estimate its effects is by which increase in output is due, in 
general results. These general large measure, to our continuous, 
facts we are able and willing to ¢xtensive advertising. 
give you. Largely increased output means 

When this house began adver- .economies in every direction, but _ 
tising the business amounted to especially in the matter of auto- 
about $1,500,000 a year; there were matic machinery, which makes it 
at that time a number of-cloth- possible to turn out uniform goods 
ing concerns doing a larger busi- at greatly reduced costs. It means 
ness than that. To-day our gross a reduction in overhead expenses 
sales amount to more than $15,- that more than offsets the adver- 
000,000; we are the largest cloth- tising expense, which is, of course, 
ing manufacturers in the country. a part of such overhead. 

We believe our business would The decreased retail prices cited 
have grown without advertising. below would have been impossible 
We do not think it would have on the old manufacturing and 
reached anything like its present marketing basis. Increased con- 
volume, nor that the growth would sumption, due in large measure 
have been accomplished with any- to the fact that we have taught 
thing like the same speed. the people the pleasures that are 

Volume alone would have en- to be derived from photography, 
abled us to decrease the cost of has made possible the present low 
the goods; but advertising has un- prices of photographic goods 
doubtedly decreased also the cost As a matter of fact, the percent- 
of selling. It costs to sell our age of advertising cost to the total 
goods only half as much as it volume of business is much small- 
cost fifteen years ago; we figure er than most people imagine. 


Adv. Mgr., Eastman Kodak Company 
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Give Your Salesmen 
“Needlecraft’s” Support! 


It has been repeatedly demonstrated that 


one dollar's worth of sales effort plus the same 
amount of well aimed direct-to-consumer advertising 
will produce more actual sales than three dollars’ 
worth of unaided salesmanship. 


But advertising isn’t well aimed that. goes to city 
readers when it is intended to help the salesmen who are 
calling on the small town merchants. 


Salesmen who call on the dealers in towns of from 1,000 
to 10,000 need the support of “Needlecraft,” which is read 
by the very women who move advertised goods from the 
dealers’ shelves. 


“Needlecraft” readers are housewives of the great middle 
class. There is no “lost motion” in advertising to them 
because they are both lady of the house and servant girl. 
They are not only the readers of the advertisements but 
the actual buyers of the goods. 


“Needlecraft” is devoted exclusively to the fashion needs 
of these women. If you want their trade—if you want 
them to help your salesmen land bigger orders by keeping 
your goods moving as fast as the dealer stocks up—you 
must advertise to them in the magazine which they read 
and believe—‘“Needlecraft.” 


But this is only one of the many good reasons why it will 
be to your advantage to use “Needlecraft” in your small 
town consumer campaigns. A postal request will bring you 
a booklet giving the others. Write for it today. 


NEEDLECRAF | 


30 N. Dearborn St, Chicago Flatiron Building, New York 
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We became naticnal advertisers 
in 1888, the year in which the Ko- 
dak was first placed on the mar- 
ket. This first Kodak made a 
picture 2% inches in diameter, 
was a crude and bulky affair as 
compared with the cameras of to- 
day, and sold for $25. To-day we 
sell a camera made of better ma- 
terial throughout, capable of mak- 
ing better pictures, mechanically 
and optically superior to the old 
one, and taking a picture 24%4x3% 
inches, at $10, We make another 
camera selling at $2, which, so 
far as the picture-taking capabil- 
ities are concerned, is superior to 
this original $25 Kodak.’ This 
latter camera is, however, not so 
well finished as was the $25 in- 
strument. 

Perhaps the best comparison 
can be made if we take the 4x5 
size. In 1892 we were selling a 
No. 4 Folding Kodak, which 
made a 4x5 picture, at $60. This 
camera had a rapid rectilinear 


lens, was equipped with a rising 
and sliding front and had a very 
good shutter for those days, pro- 


viding for both time and instan- 
taneous exposures. It was a 
handsomely finished box but ex- 
tremely bulky, was made of ma- 
hogany and cherry, and covered 
with a fine grade of leather. To- 
day we make a 4x5 Kodak, using 
a lens of the same type, but much 
improved. This Kodak also has 
a rising and sliding front and 
shutter vastly superior to that 
used on the original No. 4 Fold- 
ing Kodak. . This camera is made 
of aluminum, covered with leath- 
er, will go in the pocket and loads 
in daylight, whereas the old one 
was a dark-room loader. The 
price is $20, as against $60 for the 
original camera in this size. 

I can go on similarly through 
our whole line and show marked 
improvements in the goods at 
equally marked reductions in 
price to the consumer. And, by 
the way, in spite of these reduc- 
tions in retail selling price, the 
discount to the dealer is larger 
than it was in the early days re- 
ferred to. 

.On films the retail selling price 
has not been reduced, but the film 
itself has been vastly improved. 
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In comparing the cartridge films 
of to-day with the cartridge films 
of twenty years ago, we find that 
they are not only improved jn 
speed and quality, but they are 
now ortho-chromatic to a high 
degree and are non-curling, this 
latter feature requiring that the 
transparent base be coated on both 
sides, whereas originally it was 
coated only on the emulsion side, 
the gelatine backing now offsetting 
the curling caused by the emul 
sion, Instead of being put up in 
black papers, the present Kodak 
films are put up with a duplex 
paper which is red on one side and 
black on the other—a better pre- 
ventive against deterioration than 
was the old paper. Although the 
retail price has not been lowered, 
the dealer’s margin of profit is 
larger than heretofore. 

It is my opinion that this mat- 
ter of profit to the dealer, as well 
as the matter of price to the pub- 
lic, should be brought out, be- 
cause the opponents of the price 
maintenance system are already 
trying to make out that under 
such system the retailer becomes 
only a rent-paying clerk. 


Advertising Has Made 
Year-Round Market 


By F. T. Joy 
Of E. A. Mallory & Sons (Hats) 


SINCE starting to advertise in 
1906 our sales have increased 
270 per cent. This increased de- 
mand for Mallory hats which our 
advertising has created enables us 
to run our factory on full time 
the year round, making a great 
reduction in overhead charges. 
Formerly, in common with all 
taanufacturers of wunadvertised 
hats, we were able to run to full 
capacity just during the two hat- 
buying seasons of the year, with 
a long dull period between each 
season. es 
Since starting to advertise in 
1906 we have made a saving 0 
17 per cent in the total cost, of 
selling Mallory hats. This saving, 
which amounts to seven cents on 
every hat we manufacture, more 
than pays our advertising appro- 
pridtion. The saving in selling 
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expenses has largely been brought 
about through the increasing de- 
mand for Mallory hats which our 
advertising has created, enabling 
our salesmen in many cases to sell 
double the amount of goods, with 
little or no increased traveling ex- 
penses. Formerly our salesmen 
could not interest dealers in every 
place they visited, now they sell 
many dealers in every town and 
city visited, and in quantities 
which are constantly increasing. 
This great saving made in our 
manufacturing and selling expense 
is largely due to advertising, and 
the consumer is benefited by it 
because we can now give better 
values than formerly, even in the 
face of increased cost of raw 
material and workmanship. 


Says His Goods Prove 
Contentions 


By W. J. Leonard 


Vice-Pres. and Treas., Burnham & 

orrill Company 

[N our opinion it can be readily 
proven that advertising of 

food products. lowers the prices to 

consumers. 

B. & M. Fish Flakes is the 
product which we advertise most 
extensively. Our price to the 
wholesale grocery trade is 25 per 
cent less to-day than it was four 
years ago, advertising causing in- 
creased sales, and naturally in- 
creased production brought about 
this change. 

The quality of this product has 
always been of the very best, and 
our natural policy, with or with- 
out advertising, is to increase 
quality whenever possible. 

Likewise, because of advertis- 
ing, even when increased costs of 
raw material and workmanship at 
different times throughout the 
year cause us actually to sell the 
finished product at a loss, it is 
only because of advertising that 
we are enabled to do this. If 
there had been no advertising, and 
if we had not by this advertising 
fixed. in the minds of consumers a 
price at which the product should 
be purchased, when these costs of 
raw material and workmanship 
advanced so considerably, there 


would be the same general ad- 
vance in our own selling price, 


Volume of Sales Keeps 
Prices Stable 


By F. A. Harding 


Of Wm. Underwood Company (Canned 
Goods) 


U NDERWOOD’S Deviled Ham 

has always been advertised 
to a certain extent, but up to four 
years ago a very small amount of 
monev was spent for advertising, 
and the advertising was placed 
here and there without any par- 
ticular regard for a_ systematic 
campaign, and with the idea of 
obtaining local rather than na. 
tional distribution of the prod- 
uct. 

In 1909 the appropriation was 
materially increased to a sum 
which, while comparatively small, 
was as large as we felt our small 
business would warrant, and as 
much space as possible has been 
used since then in mediums of the 
largest national circulation. 

During the thirty years that 
Underwood’s Deviled Ham has 
been on the market to any con- 
siderable extent our gross prices 
have remained unchanged in the 
face of the greatly increased cost 
of raw material, which is appar- 
ent to every consumer, and also 
in spite of the increased cost of 
workmanship, of which our pro- 
portion is the same as that of all 
manufacturers. 

Little by little our trade dis- 
counts have been increased so 
that, while the price to the consu- 
mer is not changed, consumers 
have benefited by an increased 
distribution of the product due to 
a more favorable attitude among 
the trade toward handling the 
line. Furthermore, the intrinsic 
value of the product has been in- 
creased through improvements in 
our processes and the installation 
of modern methods, which could 
not have been accomplished had 
our sales remained stationary. 

The largest increase im our 
sales, and also the largest wcrease 
in our trade discount, has been 
during the last four years, when 
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we have spent more money for 
advertising. We feel absolutely 
confident that had it not been for 
the inauguration and systematic 
management of this advertising 
campaign, our business would be 
stationary or declining instead of 
gradually increasing, and that the 
tremendous cost of selling the 
product without advertising, com- 
bined with increased cost of the 
product, would have necessitated 
prices beyond the reach of a large 
percentage of the present consu- 
mers, 

In other words, the only thing 
which permits us to continue 
business on the present basis is 
the increased volume obtained 
during the last few years. 





Advertising Keeps Down 
Cost of Production 


By V. L. Price 


Chairman of Executive Committee, 
National Candy Company 


DO not believe the selling price 

is in any way affected by ad- 
vertising. 

It is true that advertising in- 
creases sales, and naturally an 
increase in sales brings about cer- 
tain economies in manufacture 
and purchasing of materials, which 
affects the cost of production. 

It is not, however, always the 
case that this lower cost of pro- 
duction means a lower price to the 
consumer, for the reason that very 
frequently goods are placed on 
the market in the beginning with- 
out sufficient or legitimate profit 
to the manufacturer, and he is 
obliged to take his chances of 
success of his selling and adver- 
tising plans, and through these 
bring about through the lower cost 
of production above mentioned a 
legitimate profit. 

It is also in our line of busi- 
ness practically impossible to ad- 
vance the price to the consumer 
with advancing raw materials. The 
price must be kept uniform, as 
the consumer, through advertis- 
ing, has in his mind a distinct 
conviction as to the price per 
pound or per package of our prod- 
uct, and that price has no relation 
whatsoever to the cost of mate- 
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rials, therefore when materials Z0 
up our profit is less, and when 
they go down our profit is more, 
and our salvation lies in the work. 
ing of the law of averages, 

_ One great effect that advertis. 
ing has upon our goods is the 
improvement in quality and pack- 
age, and uniformity of both, as 
well as a decided stimulant to the 
liberal treatment of the trade and 
good service. 

The habits of consumers of our 
products are well fixed, and it 
would make no difference whether 
we advertised our goods or not, 
that habit would prevent paying 
a higher price than is customary 
to pay, and would practically de- 
stroy the sale of nroducts which 
were offered at a lower price than 
it is customary to pay. 

Advertising does nothing more 
or less with us than to make 
known to the consumer our prod- 
ucts, and, of course, in praising 
our products we have to be partic- 
ularly careful that the product 
itself in quality and appearance 
comes up to all that we say 
about it. 

I cannot in any way accede 
to the supposition that advertising 
increases the price to the con- 
sumer of the majority of adver- 
tised products. 

The cost of advertising is in 
all cases equalized by a lower cost 
of production due to increased 
sales, and if advertising were not 
done, then in my judgment the 
cost of production would increase, 
and as a result the selling prices 
to the consumer would have to 
continue the same. 

We find in our business that 
where unadvertised goods are sub- 
stituted for advertised goods at 
a less price, that in all cases they 
are goods of an inferior quality. 

We have competition from 
goods of equal quality that are 
not advertised, and, of course, 
this competition is effective only 
to the extent of the personal in- 
fluence of the salesman selling the 
goods, and naturally the advantage 
is in favor of the advertised 
goods, because of the appreciation 
of the majority of good dealers 
of advertising and its help to them 
in selling advertised goods. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Boston Post 
First in Tts Field 


CIRCULATION 








Average Daily Circulation 


419,799 


Average Sunday Circulation 
for 


323,641 


Last Three Months of 1913 


Daily Post Average 


424,621 


Gain Over Same Period in 1912— 
11,195 Copies Per Day 





Sunday Post Average 


342,712 


Gain Over Same Period in 1912— 
22,376 Copies Per Sunday 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN 1913 


ified advertising not included. 


Boston Post, 6,127,076 **i%.. 


(Gain over 1912 of 232,547 lines) 
Post Led Second Paper by 
CUver One and a Quarter Million Lines 
Post Led Third Paper by 
Over One and a Half Million Lines 


Post Led Fourth Paper by 
Over Two and a Half Million Lines 








In 19] 3 Local Display Advertising 
: Foreign Display Advertising 
As also in 1912) Automobile Display Advertising 
the Post led in Total Display Advertising 


Western R ti Eastern Representati 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 220 Filth Ave., New York 
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THE GREAT NOVEL of 19/4 
“The Man and the Moment by Elinor Gin, # 
Wholesome- thrilling- fascinating 
Better than anything Mrs.Glyn has writen, 
Different from everything she has writer. 


begins in the February issue of 


FEBRUARY |9/14 
THE____ PRICE IS CENTS 


RED BooK 
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NEW 
NOVEL BY 


E LIM toe. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
35 WEST 32” STREET, 
NEW YORK 


LONDON OFFICE,26 ; etoFORD ST.(COVENT GARDEN) 
CABLE ADORESS, WILANDERO. 


January 5, 1914 


Dear Mr. Long:— 


I am very glad to hear that you are to 
publish serially our next novel by Mrs. Elinor 
Glyn entitled "The Man and the Moment." 


In many ways it is, in our estimation 
in this office, the best piece of work that she 
has done. From the time when she told me the 
scheme of the story originally I felt that 
it was not only an excellent idea for a novel 
but that the excellent contrast of the American 
heroine and the English hero would make a story 
that has seldom been equalled. And I feel 
confident that the Red Book will have as much 
success with the story serially as D. Appleton 
& Company will have with the book form pub- 
lication. 


yg 6 


(rages oT 


Ray Long, Esq., 
Editor, The Red Book Magazine. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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No Longer 
An Experiment! 


5 Fret GOOD STOREKEEPING was started, in the 
fall of 1912, it was an experiment—or at least so the 
advertising fraternity regarded it. We had no such thoughts. 
We knew it would succeed. 


We: wanted to put out a review of the trade papers—a 
thing unattempted. We wanted at the same time to 
re-advertise to retail merchants the products advertised in 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, in order to benefit our 
advertisers. 


HE scheme has been a brilliant success. Merchants by 

the thousand have written, saying how much we have 
helped them. Advertisers have written, saying this paper 
has brought them into close touch with retailers. 


OOD STOREKEEPING has been the one big, original 
success of the year 1913 in the advertising field. Noth- 
ing similar has been undertaken by any magazine. 


7° HE January number is just off the press. If you 
have not seen this paper, you are—well, a little 
behind the times. Send for a copy—free. 


Good Housexeeping 
agazine 
Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON BOSTON CHICAGO 























Prices Unchanged De- 
spite Costly Materials 
By Edward Freschl 


President, Holeproof Hosiery Company 

BELIEVE that ‘your effort to 
T collect definite and tangible 
facts proving that advertising 
does not result in the consumer 
paying a higher price is a laudable 
one, and I hope that you will be 
successful in collecting valuable 
data, 3 
In regard to our own enterprise 
[ have the following to report: 

1. Prices of our goods have not 
been reduced as a result of the 
larger output secured through ad- 
vertising; we originally placed on 
our goods popular prices corre- 
sponding with those which were 
being received for unadvertised 
goods that were equal or inferior 
in value. 

2, The quality of our goods has 
been continually improved in a 
general way in the ten years in 
which we have been engaged in 
this particular business, but the 
improvement, as I said, has been 
a general one, and it is difficult 
to represent it in actual figures. 

3. Our prices, both to the trade 
and to the consumer, are iden- 
tically the same as they were in 
1904, although the cost of raw 
material and workmanship have 
increased materially since that 
time. As a matter of fact, our 
goods that retail at twenty-five 
cents per pair cost us twenty 
cents per dozen more to produce 
to-day than they did in 1905; and 
it is, of course, due to the fact 
that we have steadily increased our 
volume of business by means of 
advertising that we are: able to 
continue to market these goods at 
the same price to the consumer. 

Would say, furthermore, that 
hosiery handled by jobbers is be- 
ing sold in competition with our 
product, selling at the same price 
to the consumer without any ad- 
vertising whatever; it is sold with- 
out a guarantee of any kind, 
whereas our product is sold under 
a six months’ replacement guar- 
antee; and it is sold in most cases 
without a brand or trade-mark, 
which, of course, is a disadvan- 
tage to the consumer, as against 
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his buying a product which carries 
the manufacturer’s name or trade- 
mark. Some of these goods, I 
will admit, are more attractive in 
appearance than ours; but I will 
maintain that none of them are 
made with any consideration as 
to wearing qualities, on which fea- 
ture we, of course, place the 
greatest emphasis. This ought to 
be an important item in making 
comparisons between advertised 
and unadvertised hosiery, espe- 
cially at a time when the question 
of “high cost of living” is receiv- 
ing so much attention. 

There are other trade-marked 
brands of hosiery (unadvertised) 
on which a large distribution and 
sale has been worked up; but as 
far as my knowledge goes it has 
cost just as much to effect this 
volume of business by means of 
the selling methods that were used 
as it would have cost if advertis- 
ing to the consumer had been the 
means employed. 


Corn Flakes Cheaper and 
Better 
By R. O. Eastman 


Of the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company 

WE can give definite evidence 
proving both: 

1. That prices of our goods 
have been reduced as a result of 
the larger output secured through 
advertising. 

2. Quality and intrinsic value 
of goods have been increased. 

As to No. 1, when our product, 
then known as Sanitas Toasted 
Corn Flakes, was first placed on 
the market the package was one- 
third smaller and sold for 15 
cents. With the increased distri- 
bution resulting from national ad- 
vertising, we have increased the 
size of the package 50 per cent and 
decreased the price to the consu- 
mer 33 1-3 per cent, so that the 
consumer to-day receives more 
than twice as much for his money 
as he did of the unadvertised 
product. 

Quality and intrinsic value have 
both been greatly increased. More 
than $50,000 a year is spent in our 
factory in maintaining inspection 
and in safeguarding devices which 
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are scarcely in evidence to the 


casual observer, and which in all 
likelihood would not be missed 
by the consumer. Only raw ma- 
terial of the highest standard is 
used in making our products. For 
example, there is only a _ very 
small amount of sugar used in the 
flavoring of the flakes in a sin- 
gle package. The proportion of 
sweetening is so infinitesimal that 
saccharine could be used with per- 
fect results and could only be de- 
tected by expert chemical analysis. 
The use of saccharine in place of 
granulated sugar would save our 
company $50,000 a year, but in- 
stead of reducing the quality even 
to this extent we prefer to pay the 
$50,000 a year additional and use 
the highest grade white sugar ob- 
tainable. 

Another feature: This year we 
are spending $100,000 to place an 
absolutely moisture-proof seal on 
our packages so as to carry the 
goods to the consumer in identi- 
cally the same condition as when 
they leave our ovens. 


Stability in a Hard- 
Fought Field 
By Floyd Y. Keeler 


Bus. Mgr., I. W. Lyon & Sons 


OU ask: 1. Have the prices 

on your goods been reduced 
as a result of the larger output 
secured through advertising? 

To which we answer, No, be- 
cause the popular price of a denti- 
frice is 25 cents, although our 
powder through price-cutting and 
through merchandising factors is 
sold at 20 cents or less. 

2. Has the quality or intrinsic 
value of the goods been increased? 

Yes, we have steadily and con- 
sistently improved the style, con- 
venience and stability of the con- 
tainer, taking into account and 
safeguarding the public welfare 
at every turn. These improvements 
and refinements have of .course 
increased manufacturing cost. 

3. If neither proposition can be 
proven, can you show that price 
and quality have remained stable 
in the face of increased cost of 
raw materials and workmanship? 
In regard to this, we can show 
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this without any qualification or 
mental reservation whatever, be. 
cause, although the cost of labor 
and raw material have increased 
very much, and owing to the fact 
that most of our raw materials 
are imported, the tariff has been 
a large factor, and still is. We 
have been at the mercy of very 
grave uncertainties which would 
have made it very easy to change 
the quality of our product, using 
only domestic materials which 
could not equal our imported ones, 
owing to the fact that they can- 
not be produced in this country, 
We have made no changes, how- 
ever, believing that it was best at 
all costs to keep the confidence of 
the public in us and in our adver- 
tising, even at the sacrifice of our 
personal welfare. 

It seems to us that the manufac- 
turer who advertises is a man of 
stability and reliability, and not 
just an ordinary tinkerer whose 
rise and fall is generally meteoric. 





Twenty Years’ History of 
the Shaving Stick 


Statement from the J. B. Williams 
Company 
ERHAPS it will be most en- 
lightening, as far as our con- 
tribution is concerned, for us to 
take the case of one of our lead- 
ing articles, say our shaving stick, 
and follow it briefly through a 
course of, say, twenty years, bear- 
ing in mind that it was during 
this period that the cost of living 
rose so greatly as to cause popular 
unrest and complaint. 

Twenty years ago we put out 
Williams’ Shaving Stick in a met- 
al leatherette covered box with a 
slip cover, very simple and ex- 
tremely inexpensive. To-day the 
descendant of this leatherette 
shaving stick is being put out in 
a nickeled box with hinged cover, 
a container of very much greater 
value, convenience and attractive- 
ness. At the same time the net 
saving of the present shaving stick 
to the dealer is a fraction over 
two per cent of the former leath- 
erette covered shaving stick, an 
with the additional advantage to 
the dealer that we are paying the 
freight on this and other products 
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of our manufacture, which was 
not true until a few years ago. 

A point of perhaps important 
significance in the present discus- 
sion is the fact that the consumer 
is getting 20 per cent more soap 
in ie MF ckeled box with hinged 
cover to-day than he got years 
ago in the plainer and less ex- 

sive box, so that to sum up the 
situation, the dealer is buying our 
shaving sticks at two per cent less 
than the former price, he is get- 
ting the freight paid on his ship- 
meats, the consumer is getting 20 
per cent more for his money, be- 
sides having it packed in a much 
more durable and attractive con- 
tainer, and all this during a pe- 
riod when products in general 
were going upward in cost. 

In addition to what we lave 
said above, it is a, fact that our 
advertising appropriation for 
shaving sticks is to-day decidedly 
larger than it was twenty years 


ago. 


Advertising 
Changes Drug into a 
General Utility 
By H. Dumont 


Mgr., The Pacific Coast Borax Company 
N the case of “20-Mule Team” 
Borax it is true that advertis- 

ing has reduced the cost to the 

consumer through an increased 
output. When borax was com- 
paratively unknown to the aver- 
age consumer it was sold prin- 
cipally by druggists, and, being 
classed as a drug, sold at a rather 
high price, as high as thirty cents 

a pound. To-day, through exten- 

sive advertising, “20-Mule Team” 

Borax has become familiar to the 

consuming public, and its many 

household uses have taken it out 
of the drug class, and it is now 
sold largely through grocers as 
an article of general household 
utility. The retail price to-day 
is fifteen cents a pound in one- 

pound packages and ten cents a 

pound in five-pound packages. 
The quality of the goods has 

not deteriorated with the reduced 


’ price, but, on the other hand, has 


improved, as better manufacturing 
facilities have been introduced. 


This, I think, is a conclusive 
demonstration of the fact that ad- 
vertising does not add to the cost 
of goods to the consumer, but, 
on the other hand, enables the 
manufacturer to increase his out- 
put, making it possible for him 
to introduce improved raethods 
in manufacturing, with a conse- 
quently improved product, and en- 
ables him, even in the face of 
increased labor costs, to reduce 
the retail price on his goods to 
the consumer. 


What Enabled Porosknit 
to Give Guarantee 
By G. C. Williams 


Sec., Chalmers Knitting Company 


P RICES on our goods have not 
been reduced as a result of 
the larger output secured through 
advertising. I might say that this 
is due to the fact that our mer- 
chandise is and always has been 
sold at what is called a popular 
price, namely, 50 cents. There- 
fore, it would not be good policy 
to reduce the price on our prod- 
uct, for the next popular price is 
25 cents, or half of it, conse- 
quently it would not have quality. 

To the second and third ques- 
tions : the quality and intrinsic value 
of our goods have been increased 
every year for the nine years we 
have been in business, due to the 
growth of our business and addi- 
tional output making this possible. 
To prove this to your satisfac- 
tion it would be necessary for us 
to show you some of our garments 
made in past years and those we 
are making to-day. The increase 
in value means better finish, bet- 
ter sateens for facings and bind- 
ings around the neck, buttons 
sewed on better with newer ma- 
chines and more thread, better 
grade of button stays, cover- 
seaming the garments throughout 
with six-thread machines and bet- 
ter grade of cuffs. We might add 
here regarding cufts, that we can 
buy machines for knitting cuffs 
for $700 that will knit more cuffs 
per hour than those we use, which 
cost us $1,250 per machine. We 
use a yarn in our fabric which is 
the best yarn of that number that 
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we can buy, and costs us in the 
neighborhood of 2 cents per 
pound more than the same grade 
of yarn which other mills spin. 
We buy this yarn because we 
know it will wear better and give 
the consumer the satisfaction 
which we guarantee with every 
garment. It has been possible 
through our increased output to 
do all these things, and we have 
actually made such a good gar- 
ment for the popular price of 50 
cents that we did not hesitate two 
years ago (and are still doing it) 
to place an absolute guarantee in 
every one of our garments, that if 
the purchaser does not receive 
purchase price value, in his esti- 
mation, that he can return it to 
us in exchange for new garment 
or the refund of full purchase 
price, including postage. 


Quick Telling of Story 
Saved Day 
By William H. Ingersoll 


Of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. (Watches) 


ee our opinion the dollar watch 
would have been a very ques- 
tionable venture had it not been 
that through the agency of ad- 
vertising we were able quickly to 
spread the intelligence as to its 
existence and to put forth our 
arguments as to its merits. 

Salesmanship and the ordinary 
trade channels would have been 
too slow to give us a volume of 
production that would have made 
the goods possible at the price. 
It was only that we could publish 
to the world almost instantly our 
story that we were enabled to 
undertake our venture. 

We have not revised our prices 
as a result of advertising, but we 
have done what is the equivalent, 
for during: twenty years in which 
there has been a constant rise in 
nearly all other products we have 
kept our prices the same, and have 
at the same time made more than 
a dozen improvements of great 
advantage to the consuming pub- 
lic at considerable cost to our- 
selves. 

We aim to maintain a uniform 
price and deliver the very utmost 
that we can at that price. When 
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I call to your attention that mate. 
rials have advanced from 50 to 
100 per cent in copper, brass, ete, 
and that our labor costs have risen 
on an average of over 40 per cent, 
you will see that no tax has been 
laid upon the public on account 
of our advertising. 

As to exact figures, it is well 
known that our dollar watch has 
always sold at that price. We 
have not changed our price to the 
public or to the trade in nineteen 
years, Our output has risen from 
a few hundred to fifteen thousand 
per day. Improved manufactur 
ing facilities, inventiveness and a 
constantly enlarged field cultivated 
by advertising which has kept peo- 
ple informed of our improvements 
has permitted us to progress in 
the manner I have herein de- 
scribed. : 


Significant Price-History 


of Grape Juice 
By E. T. Welch 


Sec. and Treas., The Welch Grape Juice 
Company 
~ EVERAL years ago the writer 
wrote an article for Welch's 
Magazine, showing that how, 
through the increased output of 
Welch’s, made possible by adver- 
tising, the cost to the dealer and 
to the consumer had been re- 
duced, notwithstanding very ma- 
terial advances in the cost of 
grapes. This article was quoted 
in PRINTERS’ INK. : 

What we have to say now is a 
repetition of some of the same 
statements which appeared in that 
article, brought down to date by 
a reference to the recent change 
in our selling plan, and a men- 
tion of the extremely high prices 
which prevailed for grapes this 
last fall. 

In the early days, when our out- 
put was very small, the cost to the 
trade on the two largest selling 
sizes of Welch’s was $9 and $10 
per case. As our output increased 
prices were reduced from time to 
time until the trade list in 1897 
was $4.75 and $5 for the same two 
sizes. In the year 1897 we paid 
$10 per ton for our grapes. In 
1898 we paid about $12 per ton for 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA * 


. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


January 14, 1914. 


Mr. E. W. Hazen, 

Advertising Director, 

The Curtis Publishing Combe 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Hazen: 

The net paid circulation of 
the November CRITERION OF FASH- 
ION was more than 265,000. 

This is an increase of thirty 
thousand over October. 

Never within my knowledge of 
publishing has.any new publica- 
tion reached so high a mark of 
circulation in so brief a period. 

Very truly yours, 


‘ 


e 
Director of Circulation. 
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Test Your Plan in the 
Paper Others Depend on 


Some weeks ago an agent was 
sharply questioned about a list 
for a national advertiser, sell- 
ing both to city and country 
people. He defended his 
choice by saying: ‘‘I have put 


The Farm Journal 


on this list because it is depend- 
able, both as to inquiries and 
sales. It is at the top of most 
lists most of the time. It is the 
surest paper I know.”’ 


The agent’s opinion prevailed; 
The Farm Journal got the busi- 
ness and paid the advertiser. 


William Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, 


“Unlike any other paper”? 
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grapes. Our output in each of the 
years of 1897 and 1898 was about 
50,000 gallons, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the business was 
conducted at a small loss in 1898, 
we reduced the trade list 25 cents 
pe? case early in 1899. 

Since 1898 our output has stead- 
ily increased each year, and the 
price of grapes increased so that up 
to and including the year 1910 we 
had paid $40 per ton for our grapes 
in each of two years and $43.50 a 
ton in 1910. During this period 


the trade list on two of the five’ 


sizes in which Welch’s is bottled 
was reduced 25 cents per case, and 
larger quantity discounts were al- 
lowed on all sizes. The average 
cost of our grapes for a number 
of years preceding 1913 was about 
$35 per ton. 

Last fall the Concord grape 
crop showed less than 50 per cent 
of a yield, not only in the Chau- 
tauqua grape belt, but in all other 
sections in which Concord grapes 
are raised. In the early part of 


the season we paid $50 per ton 
for our grapes, i 


and the price 
gradually increased until the last 
few days of the season, when we 
paid $60 per ton. 

Some months ago, before we 
knew that the 1913 crop would 
be so small, and therefore were 
not expecting prices to be any- 
thing like the figures just men- 
tioned, we decided to eliminate 
quantity discounts, reduce our 
trade list, making the price the 
same to large and small dealers. 
When we faced the unusual 
grape conditions of last fall we 
thought at first that it would be 
impossible to put a one-price plan 
into effect, but it was necessary 
that we revise our selling terms. 
One of the most serious things 
connected with the unusual situa- 
tion was the fact that even at the 
high prices paid we were unable 
to secure a large enough quantity 
of grapes to give us the increased 
business in 1914 that we would 
ordinarily expect. , 

After thorough * consideration 
we decided to put the one-price 
plan into effect by reducing the 
trade list 25 cents per case and 
eliminating all quantity discounts, 
and this is the proposition which 
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we offer to the trade for 1914. 
The trade prices on the two sizes 
that many years ago sold for $9 
and $10 per case are now $4 and 
$4.50. 

For ten years or so the usual 
retail price of Welch’s has been 
25 cents for pints and 50 cents for 
quarts. In deciding upon any 
change in our selling terms to the 
retail trade, we wanted to make 
terms that would insure the con- 
tinuance of these retail prices. 
The plan which we decided upon 
makes it possible for these prices 
to be continued—in fact, our new 
terms are a reduction to all deal- 
ers who heretofore handled in 
five-case lots or less, and such 
dealers handle a very large pro- 
portion of the grape juice sold. 

Grape juice, or unfermented 
wine, as it was first called, was 
unknown when Dr. Welch put up 
the first dozen bottles in 1869. 
There was no demand for the 
product; most temperance people 
opposed it, and those who favored 
fermented wines of course op- 
posed it. The demand had to be 
created. The public had to be 
educated—and because of the fact 
that there was very little money 
available for advertising and 
salesmen, the growth was very 
small during the first twenty or 
twenty-five years. During the past 
fifteen years the growth in the 
popularity of grape juice has been 
quite rapid—a growth made pos- 
sible by advertising. We believe 
that in making Welch’s Grape 
Juice popular we have contributed 
to the health and the sobriety of 
the nation. 

We have always paid a pre- 
mium for first quality grapes and 
have accepted only first quality 
grapes. At $10 per ton, the price 
which prevailed for grapes in 
1897, the farmers did not receive 
an adequate return, and were be- 
ginning to tear out their vineyards 
and replace them with profitable 
crops. In the few years that im- 
mediately followed the farmers 
did not pay very much attention 
to the quality of the fruit grown 
because of the low prices which 
prevailed. Our insistence on 
quality has led toa higher stand- 
ard for all grapes grown in the 
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Chautauqua belt, and the growers 
see now, as never before, the need 
of proper care of their vineyards 
if they are to produce first qual- 
ity fruit. In 1912 the price which 
we paid for grapes was about $10 
per ton higher than that paid by 
our competitors in this section, 
and Concords grown in the Chau- 
tauqua belt always bring a higher 
price than those grown in other 
sections. With an exceedingly 
short crop in 1913, the growers 
had the whip-hand, and after we 
set our price for selected grapes, 
our competitors had to pay the 
same price for “run of vineyard” 
grapes. 


Increase in (Quality in 
ee: Years 


Statement of Warner Brothers Com- 


pany, Corset Mfrs. 
DVERTISING which has 
brought increased sales has 
permitted enormous increases in 
the intrinsic value of the goods. 
_ We have taken for comparison 
figures for 


a dollar Warner’s 
Rust-Proof Corset in 1903 and 
1913, for it was about 1903 that 
our advertising really began to at- 
tain the magnitude as, to make it 
truly national. , We give below the 
per cent figures of increase or 
decrease in the various items. 

The cloth used has increased 
42 per cent in quality in 1913 over 
1903. 

Interlinings, tapes, strips, etc., 
are the same value for 1913 as for 
1903. 

3oning wire, clasps and metal 
parts have increased in value 72 
per cent. 

The actual value of trimmings 
used has decreased 21 per cent., 
but it must be remembered that 
the trimming is not so much a 
question of price as it is of good 
taste in the selection and make- 
up, and for this we now have spe- 
cial people. 

The cost of labor per corset has 
decreased 20 per cent in the last 
ten years, and this is a large sav- 
ing, inasmuch as the labor is 
such a large percentage of the 
whole, This saving has been made 
by improved machinery. But’ on 
those operations which have re- 
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mained the same during the past 
ten years the operators are to-day 
actually earning about 20 to 30 
per cent. more. 

In addition to the above figures 
we have added since 1903 minor 
improvements such as __ hooks, 
drawstrings, etc., and particularly 
hose-supporters, which item alone 
costs almost four times as much 
as the trimmings. 

The total value of labor and 
materials in a dollar Warner Cor- 
set of 1913 is 37 per cent greater 
than in 1903. 

One of the chief elements in the 
quality of the corset is the de- 
sign, and where in 1903 our de- 
signing department consisted of 
but three designers, to-day we 
have a force of twelve people, one 
located in Paris. 


Jell-O Hasn’t Changed 
Price in 15 Years 
By W. E. Humelbaugh 


Of the Genesee Pure Food Company 


HE letter from Printers’ Ink 

arrived at the same time as 

one on the same. subject from A. 
Stein & Co., of Chicago. 

The Chicago firm sent us a 
copy of the pamphlet written by 
Alexander H. Meyer, of the 
Merchandise Reporting Company, 
shoppers for department stores, 
New York, in answer to an article 
on “Price Protection and the Con- 
sumer,” recently printed in the 
Outlook. 

This is one of Mr. Meyer's 
statements : : 

“T believe some day some statis- 
tician will prove that the high cost 
of living can be accounted for in 
a great measure by the vast sums 
spent for advertising.” 

He also says: 

“Other manufacturers of adver- 
tised articles have arbitrarily 
raised their retail prices to such 
a limit the retailer cannot make 
a legitimate profit. 

“The most advertised talcum 
powder costs the retailer from 
$21 to $14.40 a gross, according to 
the quantity bought, and is adver- 
tised for 25 cents. I verily believe 
its average retail price is 12% 
cents, though thousands of cans 
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Because— 


Every Technical Field Insists 
On One Leading Publication 


There Is One— 


And the demand for a leader is far more pronounced than 
that in any other field—the general magazine field, for in- 
stance. 


Why? Because the reader of the technical paper is looking 
not for diversified pleasure. He is looking for instruction, 
and instruction only. Even though a man of education and 
training and experience, he always seeks the one high au- 
thority by which to measure his works, past and present. 


So, in the big field of Civil Engineering—Construction and 
Contracting,—the one big publication most read, most sought 


after, most widely. quoted—is 


Engineering News 





a. five quality 
circulation en- 
gineering weeklies of 
the Hill Publishing 
Co, are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,260. 


Engineering News (1874) 
The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation %1,000 
American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- 
ion. - Circulation 26,000. 


Power (1880) 

. Devoted to the Genera- 
od and Transmission or 
er. -Ci i 
irene irculation 


Coal Age (1911) 
. Devoted to Coal Min- 
ing and Coke Manufac- 
ture. Circulation 11,250 











As an authoritative publication it has, since 
1874, been the world’s most widely quoted 
Engineering Journal, serving the. student, the 
engineer, the contractor—alike; giving man a 
bigger and broader conception of his life’s 
work, 


As an advertising medium it has, for forty 
years, maintained its commanding lead, serv- 
ing the builder, the promoter, the buyer— 
alike; giving man a closer and more intimate 
knowledge of the equipment that’s best to 
recommend or byy or use. 


Therefore, if you wish to sell your product 
to this tremendous field, use Engineering 
News; and put the problem of making it pay 
up to our Make-It-Pay Department—16 men, 
trained in technical advertising, who are 
ready now to take hold of your proposition, 
analyze it, and submit, gratis, an advertising 
campaign that will bring the results you are 
looking for. Write today—now. There's no 
obligation. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street ' New York City 
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are sold for 25 cents, in spite of 
which price-cutting the sales of 
the maker are increasing wonder- 
fully.” 

_ It is never necessary to tell an 
intelligent person that facts and 
figures can be twisted by .expert 
manipulators into shapes that will 
not be recognized by any but very 
clear-eyed people. 

In the letter to the Chicago firm 
we said, among other things: 

“We do not understand that ad- 
vertisers are asking for Govern- 
ment protection, but that manu- 
facturers are endeavoring to se- 
cure recognition of their right to 
maintain prices. The advertising 
talcum powder manufacturer asks 
to be allowed to fix the price cf 
his own product, not of the sub- 
stitutes made by competitors. 

“If there are 10-cent powders 
as good as his 25-cent article, the 
people will be told about them by 
somebody in some sort of adver- 
tising, and the people can take 
their choice. The statement that 
the high cost of living is in any 
way the result of great expendi- 
ture for advertising is entirely 
baseless, 

“To use our own product as an 
illustration: Fifteen years ago we 
spent a few hundred dollars a 
year advertising Jell-O; now we 
spend half a million, and all the 
time the price of Jell-O has re- 
mained the same, 10 cents a pack- 
age, though thousands of dollars 
have been expended in increasing 
the quality of our product.” 


Advertising Helps Mod- 
ify Increased Prices 
By J. H. Rairson 


Mgr. of Sales, McMenamin & Company 

(Crab Meat), Hampton, Va. 

HE prices of our goods have 

neither been increased nor 
decreased on account of advertis- 
ing. We have been compelled to 
increase our prices slightly, which 
was wholly due to the increased 
cost of raw material, labor, trans- 
portation, and packages. 

Had we not been advertising 
and able to turn out goods in 
large quantities, our prices, in all 
probability, would have been ma- 
terially increased. 
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The quality of our goods has 
been increased since we began ad- 
vertising, due partly to advertis- 
ing. 

We trust this information will 
be helpful in convincing “non-be- 
lievers in advertising” that adver- 
tising tends to increase the qual- 
ity and decrease the price, rather 
than decrease the quality and in- 
crease the price, of advertised 
products. 


Why Eskay’s Has Not 
Increased Price - 
By G. H. Benhardt 


Of Smith, Kline & French Company 


‘THE price and quality of Es- 

kay’s Food has_ remained 
stable, unchanged in any way as 
to quality, as to weight of con- 
tents in containers, as to container 
itself, and in any other imaginable 
way in the face of increased cost 
of raw material and workman- 
ship. (This statement, of course, 
holds good only since March 1, 
1901, when our present style of 
package was adopted.) 


Our product is made according 
to a special formula, which can- 


not be altered. It is sold to the 
public at a given price, and can- 
not be changed from time to time 
with varying prices. No matter, 
therefore, what the cost of raw 
material or workmanship, there 
has been no additional charge to 
the public, to the retailer, or to the 
jobber; but all advances have been 
at the expense of ourselves. 

In explanation of the items of 
labor and ingredients: there has 
been a very decided advance in 
the cost of ingredients. The ce- 
reals, of course, vary from year 
to year, according to the bounti- 
fulness of the crops. But the 
average cost of cereals to-day 18 
much greater than it has been 
during the life of our product. 
Government statistics will show 
that barley, wheat and oats are 
all selling higher to-day than five 
ten or fifteen years ago. The 
same imay be said of sugar, of 
milk, which is the largest single 
item entering our product. 

As to the item of labor, how- 
ever, we can trulv say that with 
the growth of our business we 


















were able to install economies in 
the way of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, which has reduced our 
cost for labor. 

To sum up, therefore, advertis- 
ing has built our business from 
nothing to sales amounting to sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars per 
year. With the growth of this 
business, and by reason of han- 
dling larger quantities each year, 
we were able to reduce the item 
of labor per package, and in the 
face of an increase in the cost 
of raw material continued to give 
the jobber, the retailer and the 
consumer the identical goods, in 
the same size package and at the 
same price every day, every month 
and every year. 





Advertising Doesn’t Fig- 
ure in Cost 


By Frank L. Erskine 
Of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 


HEN Mr. Douglas first 
started in business in 1876 


he did no advertising. Shoes were 
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figured at that time probably like 
many other lines of goods; the 
items including cost of leather and 
other materials, labor, overhead, 
profit, but no margin for adver- 
tising. 

In 1883, when Mr, Douglas first 
started to advertise, the same 
method of figuring our product 
was continued and is in use to- 
day, no item of advertising ex- 
pense being included. It is a 
demonstrated fact that large man- 
ufacturers in the shoe business 
can purchase leather and materials 
in large lots cheaper than smaller 
manufacturers can. By taking ad- 
vantage of market conditions, lots 
of leather can frequently be pur- 
chased at a more favorable price 
than later in the year when the 
demand is heavier. We take ad- 
vantage of all these opportunities. 
Frequently contracts for sole 
leather, for instance, will involve 
$1,500,000, 

We claim and can substantiate 
it that we give to the consumer 
all of these advantages, retaining 
only a small profit per pair, and 
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are therefore enabled to produce 
and sell a better shoe at a stand- 
ard price, $4.50, $4 and $3.50, than 
smaller manufacturers who are 
unable to buy in large quantities 
and take advantage of market con- 
ditions. 

I repeat, we do not now, nor 
have we ever, figured our adver- 
tising as a part of the cost of 
a pair of shoes. 


The Convincing Story of 
Waterman’s “Ideal” 
By F. P. Seymour 


Of the L. E. Waterman Company 


HE selling prices to the pub- 

lic of Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens are substantially 
the same to-day as they were at 
the time of their inception thirty 
years ago. This in the face of the 
fact that both labor and compo- 
nent materials of manufacture 
have nearly doubled in cost, taxes 
are higher, many items of selling 
expense are greatly increased and 
competition is keener. 

The fact that we have been con- 
sistent, steady, and successful ad- 
vertisers to the consuming world 
at large is the principal cause for 
the quality of merchandise that 
we supply and the service that we 
give the public at these same orig- 
inal and reasonable prices. The 
expense of advertising .Water- 
man’s Ideals enters into the cost 
of the pens, the sathe as taxes and 
import duties which we pay to 
support our Government, includ- 
ing the salaries of Congressmen, 
judges, Cabinet officers and others 
who would be without a livelihood 
if the country were not big and 
prosperous enough to keep them 
in office. 

The missionary work which 
must be done on behalf of’ our 
company can be handled more 
cheaply through intelligent adver- 
tising than by the employment of 
salesmen who must be paid a liv- 
ing wage. As this is an important 
element in the final cost of our 
product, we do not hesitate to 
state that the users of our pens 
would be paying a higher price 
to-day if we had not been able to 
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develop our business with the help 
of judicious advertising. 

In the early years of this busi- 
ness all the Waterman Ideals were 
sold through the direct efforts and 
solicitation of the inventor and 
one or two assistants. The time 
consumed in the sale of each pen 
often amounted to more in its 
value than the cost of the com- 
plete pen. The business world 
would never have progressed on 
such a sales basis unless possibly 
through an enormous selling or- 
ganization which could make the 
output sufficiently large to warrant 
the minimum of cost, and it is a 
certainty that the per se cost of 
such a selling organization would 
have been (and has been found to 
be) far in excess of the cost of 
the advertising method of secur- 
ing distribution and demand. 


Advertising and Machin- 
ery Compared 
By W. B. Morris 


Adv. Mgr., Northwestern Knitting 
Company 
N our judgment, advertising 


has about the same relationship 
to the problem of distribution 
that machinery has to the problem 
of production. 

It is impossible to account for 
the tremendous increase in the 
use of advertising, excepting on 
the ground that it is a real econ- 
omy in distribution. It is just 
as reasonable to say that the con- 
sumer has to pay for the ma- 
chinery used in the production of 
merchandise as it is to say that 
the consumer has to pay for the 
advertising used in giving the 
merchandise economical distribu- 
tion. 

There are, of course, unsuccess- 
ful advertisers, just as there are 
unsuccessful manufacturers, It 
would be just as fair to condemn 
the use of machinery in manufac- 
turing because some machines are 
not efficient as it is to condemn 
all advertising because some ad-. 
vertisements are not efficient. It 
should be obvious to everyone 
that if advertising did not reduce 
the cost of distribution it would 
not be generally used. 
Munsingwear has been adver- 
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Carrying the Nation’s Millions 
—binding town to town, carrying the cities 
to their work and to their play, the electric 
railways of America, spenders of millions, 
depend on the 


Electric Railway Journal 


for weekly information and - inspiration. 
They use it as a tool in their daily work and 
have done so since horse car days. 


The Journal is firmly rooted in the heart of 
the industry which it has helped to create. 


Its influence is a mighty aid in selling any- 
thing used by electric railways in their power 
plants, shops and car houses, on their lines 
and on their cars. 


Detailed information awaits you. Write 
McGRAW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
231 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


Electrical World Electric Railway Journe! Engineering Record 
Weekly 20,000 Weekly 8,000 Weekly 19,500 
Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering, Monthly 6,000 
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The Homeburg Weekly Democrat 
which swamps the Post Office 
every Friday is not edited by 


George itch 


but he tells about this small-town paper 
in his own humorous way in The Ameri- 
can Magagine for February. 

Advertising space in the Democrat 
is not on the market, but we have a place 
for you to tell your story in the Ameri- 
can Magazine itself, which has each 
month the kind of features that have 
built up this magazine’s audience of loyal 
readers. 


ThA merican 
MAGAZINE 


Advertising forms close the 15th of the second month preceding issue. 
LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager, New York 
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tised since 1898. It is to-day sold 
by leading merchants in practically 
every town and city in the United 
States. A daily production of 
25,000 garments is required to sup- 
ply the demand. As the business 
has grown, our buying power has 
increased, the manufacturing or- 
ganization has become more effi- 
cient, the percentage of overhead 
expense has been reduced, and the 
net result has been that it has 
been possible to produce bet- 
ter merchandise for less money. 
A comparison of the line as it 
is to-day with the merchandise 
turned out when the advertising 
started will show the greatly in- 
creased values offered to-day. 

If advertising added to the cost 
of distribution we certainly would 
not continue to advertise. If the 
values offered were not greater 
than those to be found in non- 
advertised goods, the merchant 
would certainly not buy in in- 
creasing quantities each season, 
and certainly Munsing Union 
Suits would not have become the 
most popular union suits with the 
public unless they were the most 
satisfactory. 

In other words, the manufac- 
turer advertises because it pays 
him to do so, the merchant handles 
advertised merchandise because it 
pays him to do so, and the con- 
sumer buys advertised merchan- 
dise because it pays the consumer 
to do so. The manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the consumer all 
benefit from the advertising. 

Instead of adding to the cost of 
distribution, it is an economy in 
distribution. 


Advertising Sells Huge 
Volume of Shoes 
By Roy B. Simpson 
Adv. Counsel, Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
bya your letter requesting 
data to prove that advertising 
does not result in the consumer 
paying a higher price for the ne- 
cessities of life. I will endeavor 
to cover the points separately as 
follows: 

First—The price of our shoes to 
the consumer has not been reduced 
as a result of the large output 
obtained through advertising. This 


is due to the fact that during the 
last five years leather has ad- 
vanced in cost until it has reached 
the highest point ever known: The 
leather cost in a pair of men’s 
shoes has advanced about sixty 
cents per pair during this period. 
There has been a large increase 
in the cost of other material used 
in shoes, and labor is higher to- 
day than it was five years ago. 

Let me say, however, that our 
increased production, resulting 
from advertising, has kept the 
price down to a lower figure than 
would have been the case with 
a production of only half of what 
we are now turning out. No 
other manufacturer in America 
can duplicate our shoes at our 
prices. We are actually selling 
shoes for less than it costs some 
manufacturers to produce shoes of 
the same quality. Our large vol- 
ume, amounting to over fifteen 
million pairs per year, could not 
have been obtained without ad- 
vertising. 

Second—The quality of our 
shoes has been constantly im- 
proved during the last two years. 
Every shoe has gone up one grade. 
For example, our men’s ‘ Patriot” 
shoe, which to-day sells for $3.25, 
is as good a shoe as our “R., J. 
& R.,” which sold at the same fig- 
ure two years ago. The “R., J. 
& R.” now sells at $3.75 whole- 
sale. The retail price is $5 to $7, 
according to locality. 

A non-advertiser who claims 
that advertising increases the cost 
to the consumer doesn’t appreciate 
the real strength of advertising 
nor is he content to cling to the 
traditions of his fathers. 

Many of the non-advertised 
lines are as good in quality as 
some of the widely known, na- 
tionally advertised articles in the 
same class, yet the non-advertiser 
is not enjoying very much in the 
way of big growth year after year. 
The constant advertiser is running 
ahead of him, is keeping up the 
quality of his merchandise, and 
paying bigger dividends to his 
stockholders. 


Views of Others 


Several well-known advertisers, 
not represented in the preceding 
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symposium, replied briefly, assert- 
ing their belief that good adver- 
tising cannot by any sane man be 
regarded as a tax on the consu- 
mer. The Ansco Company writes: 


In response to your letter I will state 
that non-advertising manufacturers can 
only sell their goods by offering a poor 
quality imitation of high-grade advertised 
products. It is true that they sell them 
on the strength of the price, and the 
jobber winks his eye at the quality be- 
cause he has no further interest in the 
article other than to palm it off on the 
public at a profit—or what he considers 
a profit, for if he looks closely into the 
expense of selling a non-advertised, 
cheap quality product he will find that 
he has actually lost money and reputa- 
tion by selling something that will not 
give satisfaction. 

The prices of our goods have been 
lowered since we commenced our maga- 
zine publicity a few years ago, and the 
quality or. intrinsic value of the goods 
has been increased. This will be ob- 
vious to anyone who compares a copy of 
our catalog of three years ago with our 
present issue. This reduction in price 
and increased quality or intrinsic value 
of the goods has: taken place in the 
face of the increased cost of raw 
materials and workmanship. 


The Minute Tapioca Company, 
of Orange, Mass., writes: 


While we have nothing tangible to 
present, at the same time we know 
beyond doubt that the increased busi- 
ness broyght about by advertising has 
cut our factory expenses to such an 
extent that although the price of raw 
material for two years or more has 
been. especially high, we have been able 
to maintain our regular price to the 
consumer. 


L. W. Wheelock, of Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, Inc., manufac- 
turers of chocolates, states pith- 
ily : 

We might say in passing, that in the 
last six years our output has increased 
fourfold, qualities have improved, 
prices have not been increased, despite 
the fact that with one exception all raw 
materials entering into our products 
have been advanced in price. 

The vice-president of the Stein- 
Bloch Company does not think 
that figures are necessary, and 
says: 

It occurs to us that figures should not 
be necessary to refute the contention 
that advertising is a tax. on the con- 
sumer: a logical analysis should be 
sufficient. Where are the figures that 
prove that advertising is a tax on the 
consumer? 

Charles R. Stevenson, general 
manager of the National Veneer 
Products Company, making Inde- 
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structo baggage, would not ch " 
fully face the new year if his ail 
vertising appropriation should 

withdrawn. He says: . 


_We are convinced that were we to 
discontinue our advertising, our busi 
would fall off at least 50 per cent, which 
would force us to distribute our over: 
head over about half the productip 
which we are now getting. his wou 
increase our cost per trunk ver 
more than the saving per tinal — 
we would make by discontinuing our 
advertising would amount to, 


The B. T. Babbitt Company 
states in a few lines the price-hig- 
tory of its soap. Forty years ago, 
it says, Babbitt’s Best Soap sol 
for 10 cents a cake; it now sells 
everywhere at 6 for 25 cents. And 
then the writer adds significantly; 


In all laundry soaps it can be proved 
that the large output obtained through 
advertising has enabled the manufac 
turer to cut manufacturing and selling 
cost to the very great advantage of the 
consumer, 


Bolam and Asplet with ‘Print 
ers’ Ink” 


_Austen Bolam has resigned as a& 
sistant advertising manager of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O., to iS 
the editorial staff of Printers’ Inx, 
Mr. Bolam was for five years European 
sales manager at London, Eng., for the 
Postum Cereal Company. 

3. Asplet, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of Swift & Co, 
and with the Addressograph Company, 
of Chicago, is now a member of the 
advertising staff of Printers’ INK. 


Beard with “American  Ex- 
porter” 

Beard, formerly with the 
Manufacturers’ Record and before that 


for four years with Power, has joined 
the American Exporter staff of adver: 


Charles N. 


tising representatives taking charge of 
Pennsylvania, Southern, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland. 


Hayes an Official pf “Outdoor 
World” 


Metz B. Hayes has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of Outdoor World 
Recreation. ‘He has been advertising 
and business manager of the publication 
for the past five years. 


Charles C. Reese, of Portland, Ore., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, of Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Julian Harris, formerly general man- 
ager of Uncle Remus Magazine, has 
been appcinted Sunday editor of the 
New York Herald. 














A WONDROUS WISE 
GROCER MAN 


HOUSANDS of delivery entrance buz- 
zers shrilly announce the arrival of 
thousands of grocers’ boys with heap- 
ing, baskets containin?, the breakfasts for 
thousands of families. 
Bacon and eggs, sriddle cakes and sausage, 
ham and fried potatoes,—these were the 
breakfasts that habit and custom set the 
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table with; but advertising, and careful 
teaching, have modified breakfast somewhat 
for these people. Simpler foods, more easily 
or already prepared, foods with the same 
nourishment and zest, have come into favor. 
Luncheons and dinners have met with much 
the same change. 

Who are these people influenced by adver- 
tisin?,? 

They are the near-urbanites, urbanites 
and the metropolitanized class, with carefully 
cultivated and pampered tastes, who, with 
greater earning power, spend more for food 
than any other class. They are the epicures, 
making, the reat demand for prepared dishes. 

This is the picture that the manufacturin3, 
grocerman will visualize when pickin}, his 
desired field of sale; for here he can con- 
centrate and focus his advertising on his 
dealers’ shelves. 

A dozen years or more ago, a manufacturer 
put the first prepared breakfast food on the 
market. He felt that there was a positive 
demand for a time- and labor-saving, cereal 
such as his; and he rightly figured that the 
demand came from the city and suburb class 
of people,—the people that face the servant 
problem, who frequently have to prepare 
their own breakfasts, and usually eat “on 
the run” before startin}, for work. 

He pictured ten million city and suburb 
people eating his cereal every mornin}. 

ey were the same ten million who were 
using, canned goods and other prepared foods, 
the same who were cooking, on gas stoves 
and electric grills. They would welcome a 
ready-to-eat cereal. 
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He set out to make his breakfast food 
known to them. He planned to work his 
distribution from the cities,—through the 
city jobbers to the thousands of city grocers, 
and then to the hundreds of thousands of 
small-town dealers who look toward the city 
for their Zoods and their ideas. 

Such a selling, plan required that his adver- 
tising, be along the lines of his distribution. 
More exactly, he wanted his advertisin?, to 
cover the very ground that his distribution 
had already marked out around the cities. 
To him all advertisin?, beyond his distribu- 
tion area was waste. 

He is today a well-known manufacturer, 
meeting, real conditions now just as he did in 
this instance. 

His problem then was to find the mediums 
that reached this market without waste and 
without delay. 

Then the Associated Sunday Magazines 
came into the publishing, field, and it at once 
commanded his attention. He studied it 
from every point of view,—circulation, dis- 
tribution, quality of readers, and quality of 
the magazine itself. 

He found a tremendously large circu- 
lation,—one of the greatest of any of the 
national magazines, but different from any 
magazine he had ever known. For this 
bi, circulation—1,400,000 + copies a week 
—is concentrated. He could trace practically 
every copy, and see just how it worked in with 
his Zeneral scheme. The entire 1,400,000 + 
copies, he found, went to the interlocked 
audience of city and city-suburb people,—a 
ready group of cereal-hungry people. 
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The manufacturer of breakfast foods started 
a campaign with a series of back covers in 
the Associated Sunday Magazines. 

The monumental success that he has built 
up is as much a tribute to his advertisin3, as 
to his business enterprise. Each year he has 
taken larger space in the mediums that 
have demonstrated their worth in actual 
sales. Heading his list, with a larger share 
of his advertising, is the Associated Sunday 
Magazines. 

His advertisin?, appears in the same col- 
umns with that of the leadin, national adver- 
tisers, including} : 


Nestlé’s Food Company 
Nobility Chocolates 
Postum Cereal Company 


Armour & Company 
Burnham & Morrill 
F. E. Davis Fish Company 


P. Duff & Sons Puffed Wheat and Rice 
Fox River Butter Company Quaker Oats 

Hills Bros. Company Ralston Purina Company 
Johnson Educator Food Company Shredded Wheat Company 
Knox Gelatine Steero Bouillon Cubes 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company Swift & Company 
Mother’s Oats Angus Watson & Company 


National Biscuit Company Wheatena Company 
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Au things considered, a retro- 
spect of 1913 is by no means 
a source of discouragement. It 
has been a year when the fashion 
ran to prophetic head-shaking on 
the one hand or to forced. opti- 
mism on the other—both a trifle 
insincere, doubtless, but both indi- 
cations of an unsettled state of 
mind. It has been a year which 
so responsible a journal as The 
Iron Age, representing one of the 
country’s greatest industries, char- 
acterizes as “a year of blight— 
this is the epitaph to be written 
on the tombstone of 1913.” Other 
industries, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, echo the sentiment to a 
greater or less degree. Yet ad- 
vertising, which is not an inde- 
pendent industry at all, but de- 
pends in a peculiar sense upon the 
prosperity of all other industries, 
has no such sweeping record of 
reverses to record. The last half 
of the year, it is true, showed 
some heavy losses among leading 
advertising mediums, but the only 
fair way is to consider the year 
as a whole. Judged on this basis, 
and compared with some of the 
basic industries (for example, 
1918 was the poorest year the 
American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has had in twenty years), 
the advertising business as 2 
whole does not justify the note of 
extreme dejection which has been 
sounded in some quarters. If the 
present anticipation of an early 
return of general confidence is 
realized, there is no reason why 
such mediums as are on a sound 
financial basis and have pursued 
an equally sound business policy 
should not speedily return to a 
normal level of prosperity. 


ADVERTISING HAS HELD ITS OWN 


Advertising, hitherto the first 
thing to be reduced in dull times 
and the most conspicuous object 
in the eyes of a retrenchment 
committee, has held its own far 
better than the average business— 
that is to say, if we do not con- 
sider a single medium or group 
of mediums, but the advertising 
industry in all of its branches and 
ramifications. That fact is a 


Recast of 1913 and Forecast of 1914 


tribute to the advertising men of 
the country, who have demon- 
strated the value of advertising 
as no less a necessary business 
factor in dull times than when the 
industrial horizon is cloudless. 
Among real advertisers—those 
with whom advertising is a fixed 
policy and a firm conviction and 
not a matter of half-hearted ex- 
periment—we do not hear any 
very serious complaint; those who 
have gone after business more ag- 
gressively seem to have gotten it. 
Certain industries have suffered 
depression all along the line, but 
what business there was seems to 
have gone to the concerns which 
made the strongest bids for it. 
Plenty of instances can be cited 
of handsome gains made by na- 
tional advertisers in 1913, and 
there seems to be a general spirit 
of optimism for 1914, even when 
balance sheets show decreases. 


APPARENT LOSSES REALLY GAINS 


Among the sellers of advertising 
there are some conspicuous gains, 
and a good many apparent losses 
in the total amount of business 
carried for the year. That these 
losses are not nearly so great as 
the face of the returns would in- 
dicate is apparent when we con- 
sider the various conditions which 
do not appear in the figures. The 
total volume of advertising in 
those industries which | suffered 
the heaviest depression was natu- 
rally greatly reduced, and those 
mediums which carried a large 
proportion of such advertising 
suffered temporarily. Whole 
groups of mediums have raised 
their rates during the past year, 
and what appears to be a loss in 
gross business really represents a 
gain in revenue. Furthermore, 
there are many individual in- 
stances in which publishers have 
rejected quantities of questionable 
business which hitherto has been 
accepted. Such action may result 
in an apparent loss, but really 
amounts to a gain, since it amounts 
to the laying of a foundation for 
a larger influence. 

On the whole, losses in gross 
business must be considered in the 
87 
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light of the general trade depres- 
sion, and in discussing individual 
instances one must take into con- 
sideration the law of diminishing 
returns. The publisher whose 
organization has beén operating 
most efficiently for a term of 
years has set himself a_ hard 
record to beat, and a small per- 
centage of loss may really repre- 
sent a victory over a slump. The 
whole situation is so peculiarly a 
state of mind—and a contagious 
one at that—that a manager who 
can keep his men cheerfully and 
effectively going after business is 
entitled to more than usual credit. 

Naturally, the outlook, from the 
individual's point of view, is col- 
ored by what is happening to his 
particular business at the time. If 
his concern is going ahead of last 
year, all is rosy; if: it is going 
back, there is something seriously 
wrong. And he is usually prone 
to blame some very general condi- 
tion—such as the tariff, or the 
trust prosecutions, or a “trend” 
this way or that—when likely 
enough the explanation might be 
found without going outside his 
own organization. While we are 
sitting in the lobby crying lack of 
business, somebody else is likely 
to be outside getting it. 

BRIGHT SPOTS IN THE YEAR 

General conditions during 1913 
hayen’t been so terribly serious. 
Certain industries have been de- 
pressed, and the contagion spread. 
But the record of “fundamentals” 
doesn’t look as though we were 
headed for the junk-heap. The 
value of the crops increased, in 
spite of a disappointing yield of 
corn, more than two per cent in 
value over the bumper crop of 
1912. The tariff, instead of flood- 
ing the market with the output of 
European labor, resulted in an ac- 
tual decrease in imports. Iron 
production—in “a year of blight” 
—exceeded that of 1912 by 4% 
per cent. Here are the figures as 
compiled by the New York Times: 


Change 
from 1912 
1913. per cent. 
Farm output res: 
value $9,750,000,000 + 2.28 
Railroad earn- 
ings (10 
months) —. 


Gross 2,576,786,000 + 6.28 


INK 


} 744,789,000 — 
Foreign . oe 
(11 months) — 
Imports .. 
Exports .. 
2 Eee 
Excess of 
exports 
Iron produc- 
tion (tons).. 
National bank 


1,608,829,114 
2,250,929,517 
3,859,758,631 


<a 
+ 4M 
+ 123 


642,100,408 499.41 


+ 4.48 
$6,260,877,853 + 3.93 

cash holdings 889,632,454 + 3.55 
Bank clearings 169,218,000,000 — $25 


Commercial 
failures .... 


30,700,000 


262,600,000 +29.39° 


For the future there is every 
prospect of improvement in busi- 
ness generally, which will mean a 
corresponding effect upon adver- 
tising. As this is written Pitts. 
burgh dispatches tell of marked 
improvement in the steel industry. 
The tariff is settled, for the time 
being, at least, and there is pretty 
general agreement that it has not 
done any serious harm. The few 
industries which have been most 
nearly affected are working out 
the problem of meeting the new 
conditions. The Currency bill has 
become a law. without disrupting 
the financial structure. The policy 
of the Administration in dealing 
with alleged violators of the Sher- 
man law is reassuring, and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s exposition of his 
wishes with regard to new anti- 
trust legislation is awaited with- 
out misgivings. In_ short, the 
barometer of sentiment is rising. 
It will be easy, of course, to find 
plenty of business men—and ad- 
vertising men, too—who will as- 
sert that “things look bad.” But 
the majority are willing to admit 
that “they don’t look so bad as 
they did.” 

We have already pointed out 
how advertising is dependent 
upon other industries for its re- 
sources, and those other industries 
are dependent, in the last analysis, 
upon the ultimate consumer. As 
a Chicago advertising agent puts 
it, in writing to Printers’ INK of 
present and future conditions in 
the advertising business: 

“The consumer, whether a con- 
sumer of bricks for building, steel 
for new bridges, or bread to eat, 
has a tendency to consume up to 
and beyond his limit. This con 
sumption, including the invest- 
ment in fixed capital, such as new 
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“How did he get it?” 
Also 
“How does he keep it?” 


If you are puzzled by observing that 
practically allagents of calibre have some 

“good accounts”, you will find a clue 
in the two simple questions above. 


Find out the nature of the service 
which the agent renders the advertiser; 
inquire whether the transaction in- 
sn real merchandising service or i 
it consists merely i in securing g 
looking pictures. Does the advertiser 
demand dynamic effort or is it a golf- 
links friendshi > Does the prose 
along with being a good manufac- 
turer, know good cbolie when 
he sees it? 


We are pretty good friends with all 
our clients but we always go on the 
theory that we hold our job by con- 
tinuously making good. 





F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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The Public Ledger’s analysis 
of automobile trade conditions 
in the great Philadelphia 


market proves—that no ‘manu- 
facturer of automobiles, tires or lubri- 
cating oils has developed the demand 
in this field for his product to any- 
where near its possibilities. 


The tabulations and statements made 
possible by this test will not only in- 
terest those who produce and distribute 
automobiles, tires and lubricating oils, 
but are of vital importance to other 
manufacturers who wish to economi- 


cally increase their distribution in Penn- 


sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 


Delaware. 


A copy of the book will be mailed 


to any advertiser who wishes it. 


PUBLIC efi LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia is the second city in the country in its aggregate banking 
resources; third in its annual bank clearings: third in the capital investe 
in manufactures, andin the value of their prodt ict: and fifth in its foreign 
commerce. 























machinery for the million-dollar 
plant or a new $2 pair of shoes, 
has a tendency to reach a point 
that current income does not war- 
rant, When this excessive con- 
sumption has gone beyond the 
limit on the basis of credit, a 
panic or a neaf-panic follows; 
when the consumption has gone 
up to the limit or sliehtly beyond 
without great expansion of credit, 
the readjustment is simply had by 
a period of retrenchment. This is 
followed by renewal of increased 
consumption which, to the indi- 
yidual business man, means ‘good 
business.’ 

PUBLISHING SUFFERS FROM SENTI- 
MENT 


. “Only a few lines of business 
suffer greatly from mere senti- 
ment, and among these lines is the 
publishing business. The pub- 
lisher during the last six months 
has failed to get advertising that 
ought to have been placed on the 
basis of renewed consumer de- 
mand. It was sentiment that held 
back:the advertisers to their own 
loss as well as to the loss to the 
publisher. 

“I might add that in asking for 
advice personally from my bond 
house regarding investments, I re- 
ceived word the other day some- 
thing to the effect that my coun- 
selor, after ‘talking with the heads 
of the house, had learned that 
business during the next year de- 
pends largely upon what appoint- 
ments President Wilson made on 
the Federal Reserve Board. If 
the appointments were all of men 
who understood banking, pros- 
pects were good; if not, then the 
improved market for investment 
was questionable, and they added 
that improvement of business as 
such was also dubious. This re- 
port came from one of the largest 
brokerage houses in the world. 

“To my idea there is a touch of 
humor in the idea that commerce 
depends upon what bankers think 
about money conditions or whether 
currency questions are approached 
in ohne way or just a shade differ- 
ently. To my mind the broker 
overlooked entirely the funda- 
mental question, which is the con- 
dition of the consumer as regards 
his present buying power. 
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“Currency bills will come and 
go; advertisers can rush into print 
or stay out—but the ultimate con- 
sumer goes on forever. Adver- 
tisers who watch this fundamental 
fact reap the benefits.” 

SOME CLOSE-TO-THE-CONSUMER AD- 
VERTISERS 


There are several theories as to 
the fundamental causes of dull 
times, and whether or not we ac- 
cept in its entirety the theory out- 
lined above, the experience of 
some advertisers who have kept 
particularly close to consumer de- 
mand during the past year seem 
to bear it out. For example: 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. showed 
an increase in December sales of 
21.25 per cent over a year ago. 
On the entire year their increase 
was 14 per cent. 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany reports an increase in sales 
for 1913 over 1912 of close to 
$3,000,000, notwithstanding there 
was practically no increase in the 
number. of stores. 

Armour & Company’s gross 
business for the year ending No- 
vember 1, 1913, was about $350,- 
000,000, as compared with $300,- 
000,000 for the previous year. 

Riker-Hégeman Drug Company 
showed an increase in sales of 
$2,300,000 over 1912. 

United Drug Company reports 
gross sales during the last quarter 
of 1913, fifty per cent larger than 
for 1912. 

General Motors made a gain of 
more than twenty-five per cent in 
gross sales. 

Willys-Overland Company, for 
five months ending December 1, 
made forty. per cent increase in 
sales, 

The $10,000,000 profit-sharing 
plan of the Ford Motor Company 
is one of the conspicuous develop- 
ments of the last two months. 
This would seem to indicate that 
some concerns in the automobile 
business enjoyed a _ prosperous 


year. 

Marshall Field & Co., whole- 
sale, report that business for the 
new year started with a 25 per 
cent increase in orders. 

Swift & Co. report a 30 per cent 
increase in sales last year. 

The Woolworth Stores, main- 
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taining a peculiarly closé relation 
to “the ultimate consumer,” made 
a 10 per cent gain in 1913. 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company, the National Biscuit 
Company, the American Linseed 
Company, the Standard Milling 
Company and the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, concerns in 
widely separated lines of business, 
say that 1913 was the best year 
in their: history. Some say their 
1914 appropriations will be larger 
than ever. 

The American Thread Com- 
pany’s business, while not equal to 
the banner year of 1910, was much 
better than either 1911 or 1912. 

Since from time immemorial 
the advertising appropriation has 
been a favorite place to start 
economizing, advertising agencies 
are peculiarly sensitive to business 
conditions. Any general tendency 
towards retrenchment is promptly 
felt in that quarter, and the agent 
is apt to notice the effects of 
financial indigestion on the part 
of his clients rather sooner than 
anybody else. Printers’ INK has 
conducted an inquiry to discover 
what effect recent events have 
had upon appropriations. 


FROM N. W. AYER* & SON 


“N. W. Ayer & Son” one re- 
ply reads “are neither prophets 
nor promoters. They can not 
foretell the future, nor have 
they any desire for the sake 
of personal profit or temporary 
business boom to persuade any 
manufacturer or distributor to an 
undue advertising investment. 

“Speaking, however, out of an 
experience which covers three 
panics and has come out of each 
with increased business, which 
has proved permanent and there- 
fore profitable to the advertiser, 
we are very optimistic regarding 
the 1914 advertising outlook. 

“In our observation, times of 
business depression due to unsat- 
isfactory financial conditions af- 
ford unusual opportunity to the 
concern which has the vision, the 
ability, and the capital to push 
business with unremitting energy, 
if for no other reason, because so 
many others, either through lack 
of funds or lack of courage, have 
then slacked up. 

“With the returning tide of 





prosperity, when everyone else jg 
busy, the man who has kept ever. 
lastingly-at-it is going to be still 
busier, provided his push has been 
intelligent along right lines, 

“And it is our observation and 
belief that in times of anticipated 
depression advertising is for any 
staple product a surely right ling 

_“While we have not made a spe. 
cific analysis as a basis for the 
statement, we think we are well 
within the facts when we say that 
more than three-fourths of our 
clients in mercantile lines have te- 
newed for a larger volume of 1914 
advertising than was undertaken 
by them in the year just closed, 
Within the past sixty days, officers 
and representatives of seven of 
the largest concerns in the world 
in each of their different activi- 
ties have been in conference with 
us regarding their advertising 
policy in the coming year. Nat- 
urally each was asked and each 
expressed an opinion regarding 
the business outlook with them for 
1914. With a single exception the 
expression was hopeful and opti- 
mistic, and the concern from 
which the only expression of un- 
certainty emanated is not only the 
largest in its line, but is working 
about to its full capacity. 

“We are not advocating spec- 
tacular effects or splurge adver- 
tising, but we are of the opinion 
that there has never been a more 
favorable opportunity for a worthy 
manufacturer of worth-while mer- 
chandise to tell his story with the 
reasonable assurance of interest- 
ing and convincing a host of ulti- 
mate consumers. 

“The manifest disposition of s0 
many agency representatives to 
wait for introduction or so called 
‘tips’ from magazine or other 
publishers occurs to us as a mis- 
chievous habit. It takes the initia- 
tive away from the men _ who 
should be the most potential fac- 
tors in the promotion of advertis- 
ing. It relegates the agent to at 
least second place in the counsels 
of his customer, and just in pro- 
portion as his business is of that 
sort he ceases to be its creator, 
and becomes merely a clearing 
house. 

“There are in this’ country 
enough advertising potentialities 
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Do You Know Where 
Your Product Is Sold? 


AN advertiser told us some time ago that 
country newspaper advertising did not in- 


terest him because his goods were not handled 
by small town dealers, 


We had reason to believe differently and made 
a canvass of country town dealers in three 
States and secured evidence to show him that 
almost 75 per cent of the dealers approached 
already kept some of his goods in stock and 
many of them specifically stated that if the 
product was advertised locally the demand 
would be considerably greater. 


On this showing we secured his advertising 
and have held it ever since. 


The country town papers of the 


Kellogg and 
Western Lists 


__ can be used profitably by advertisers who de- 
sire their share of country town trade. 


For catalogue and fullest particulars, address 


Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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It Will Pay Best 


To Advertise Now In 
THE SOUTH 


The development of the South and the increase in values 
of this section has been steady and solid. Here are a few 
facts: The value of the South’s aggregate output on four 
main lines is $8,300,000,000 from the following sources: 


Factories, $3,900,000,000—Forests, $700,000,000 
Farms $3,300,000,000—Mines $400,000,000 


The aggregate is more than five times the aggregate of 
1880. Larger increases will be shown in 1914. 


_ To sell your goods in this rich South you must advertise 
in the publications which reach the buying public—these influ- 


ential Daily Newspapers: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Mobile Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Democrat 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Metropolis 
Jacksonville Times Union 
GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian 
Atlanta: Journal 
Augusta Chronicle 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah News 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item 
New Orleans Times Democrat 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Charlotte News 


Raleigh News and Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Mail 
Columbia State 
Charleston News and Courier 
Charleston Post 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Knoxville Journal and Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Democrat 
Nashville Tennessean 


TEXAS 
Dallas-Galveston News 
Houston Chronicle 
VIRGINIA 
Bristol Herald Courier 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond Journal 
Richmond News Leader 


For full information as to rates, circulation, 
territory, jobbers, etc., address papers direct 


Members of ; 
The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association ; 


Note: Statistics show that barel 
Nutional Magazines reaches the Sout 


oO, 


y 10% of the total circulation of 


Look this up. 
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to keep very much occupied the 
pusiness-getting staff of every 
agency in which advertising is re- 
garded as a serious and worthy 
occupation, and our experience 
demonstrates that the most satis- 
factory, the most profitable, and 
the most permanent advertising 
connections are with those who 
have first been sold upon the ad- 
vertising idea, and have then been 
developed gradually into success- 
ful advertisers by the house which 
did the selling, not those who be- 
cause of price or promise have 
been lured away from the agency 
to which their discovery is due. 

“It has been our good fortune 
to make connection during the 
past year with a half-dozen or 
more leaders in their respective 
lines, who are new to advertising 
and who give promise of large de- 
velopment. 

“We hope for like success in 
the new year, and it is because 
of this hope, and of our desire and 
purpose to be associated with this 
class of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of the staples of life that 
we view the coming year with sat- 
isfaction, We believe it offers un- 
usual opportunities for successful 
work along such lines.” 


FROM THE BLACKMAN-ROSS CO. 


That certain unfavorable condi- 
tions existed in the Middle West 
—ended, however, with the har- 
vesting of the crops-is brought 
out by the Blackman-Ross Com- 
pany, New York. 

“How do the times look to 
ou?” was asked us very frequent- 
y during the past fall. 

“Early in December we held an 
office meeting to ask ourselves this 
question. Conditions with our 
various accounts were gone over. 
With two exceptions they had 
made marked gains in sales dur- 
ing the year 1913—during both 
halves of the year. 

“One of these clients deals 
mainly with bankers. He reported 
‘slow conditions,’ Another re- 
ported a slight falling off, due to 
a merchandise condition not trace- 
able to the financial status of the 
country. 

“Most of our clients are plan- 
ning considerable increases in 
their advertising for 1914. 


“During the past three weeks we 
have taken part in a number of 
sales conventions held by clients. 
We heard practically no hard- 
times talk from the men on the 
road, 

“Recently, on a trip to Chicago, 
we learned that one of the large 
drygoods jobbers in the Central 
West, after an analysis of condi- 
tions, looks forward to a normal 
year in 1014. 


“In our own direct experience, 
aside from the bank matter re- 
ferred to above, we have found 
only one serious indication of 
tight times. That was in the 
Middle West. 


“One of our clients manufac- 
tures a product sold largely to 
farmers. The farm trade pay 
their bills with retailers after the 
crops are harvested. The retail- 
ers depend on the bankers for 
money to carry this business, 
This fall the bankers in that dis- 
trict were slow in advancing the 
money. 


“This seriously hampered the 
retailers in this line, but reports 
from the salesmen covering this 
trade pointed to an early relief, 
which no doubt has come about 
by this time. 

“However, it is hardly fair to 
judge the times by the experience 
of the advertising manufacturers. 
When money is tight retailers cut 
down stocks. The first items to 
suffer are the slow-moving, non- 
advertised merchandise, During 
periods of depression it is our ob- 
servation that the advertiser there- 
fore gains ground on the non- 
advertiser, 

“At all times, good and bad, 
there are manufacturers who are 
slipping back. When there is the 
slightest eXcuse these manufactu- 
rers are apt to step into the fore- 
ground and talk hard times. 

“The advertising manufacturers, 
as a rule, represent the more ag- 
gressive class. They are deter- 
mined to make their sales grow, 
and we have found that they gen- 
erally do grow, whether the times 
are called good or bad. If we 
were to judge only by the sales 
records of our clients we would 
see no ‘indication to cause the 
slightest anprehension.” 














Certain industries, of course, 
were harder hit than others. Sher- 
man & Bryan, Inc., New York, an 
agency which has specialized to a 
large extent in one of those in- 
dustries reports a handsome in- 
crease. 


















































FROM SHERMAN & BRYAN, INC. 








“Our business increased slightly 
over 20 per cent from September 
1, 1912, to September 1, 1913, and 
we have shown a wonderful in- 
crease in business since Septem- 
ber 1, 1913. 

“Some of our 1912 accounts in- 
creased in 1913 and some of them 
have placed increased business 
with us for 1914. Others, how- 
ever, have shown a decrease in the 
volume of business placed with us. 

“Our biggest increase for 1914 
is in new business. Our efforts up 
to a year ago were mostly in the 
men’s wear trade, whereas our ef- 
forts for the past year have been 
directed a great deal toward the 
women’s wear trade and some 
general lines of business. Our 
biggest increase, however, has 
been in the women’s wear trade. 
Taking into consideration the 
strike in the men’s clothing trade 
during the latter part of 1912 and 
the early part of 1913, we have 
every reason to be wholly satisfied 
with our business for the year. 

“There is no getting away from 
the fact that there is a feeling of 
depression and conservativeness in 
some lines, and it so happens that 
the men’s wearing apparel people 
have been hit about the hardest in 
this respect, although we have not 
suffered by it in the way of vol- 
ume of business.” 


FROM CALKINS & HOLDEN 


A desire to avoid the charge of 
overconfidence characterizes the 
expression of Earnest Elmo Calk- 
ins, of Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
One fails to find in his report, 
however, any indication of strin- 
gency in his own business: 

“A cynical advertising agent 
once remarked that there were 
just two times when an advertiser 
cut down his advertising. One- 
was when business was good. 
The other was when business was 
bad. 

“This is not so true as it once 
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was. The more intelligent adver. 
tiser is beginning to realize tha 
advertising is a method of getting 
business, to be followed mote 
strongly when business is hard to 
get; to be eased up when business 
comes too fast. 

“Just as soon as all advertisers 
believe this, hard times will be less 
frequent until they will perhaps 
disappear altogether. 

“Who has forgotten the effect 
of that magnificent expression of 
confidence on the part of Cyrus 
Curtis who, in the darkest week 
of 1907, the last week in Novem- 
ber, put fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of advertising into the 
newspapers of the United States, 
at a time when not only the news- 
papers were practically stripped of 
all advertising, but when the Cur- 
tis publications were also at their 
lowest ebb? Mr. Curtis did this 
largely to start something —to 
prove that there was at least one 
man in the United States who be- 
lieved not only in the future busi- 
ness conditions of the country, but 
also in the effect of immediate 
advertising. It is needless to add 
that in this case virtue was its 
own reward, and this advertising, 
put out more as an expression of 
confidence, really paid its way as 
advertising. 

“Advertising is, however, a fair- 
ly sensitive thermometer as to the 
condition of the country, and it is 
true that advertising has fallen 
off during the last year, and espe- 
cially during the last part of last 


ar. 

“I do believe, however, that if a 
number of big manufacturers, sell- 
ing staples, put forth strong ad- 
vertising in 1914, it would go a 
long way toward preventing any 
real reaction. I might say that 
not only do all our customers 
show confidence in the future, but 
quite a number of them are in- 
creasing their appropriations, and 
several of them, each one engaged 
in selling a staple at a small price, 
have found business during the 
past year quite good.” 


FROM THE MASSENGALE AGENCY 
From other parts of the country 
reports of the situation betray no 


symptoms of anything but comfi- 
dence. writes St. Elmo Massen- 
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IN 1913 
rtisers The 


= | | Kansas City Star 


on of 


printed twice as much paid ad- 
vertising as all the other Kansas 
City newspapers combined. 


ADVERTISING CARRIED DURING 1913 


(Expressed in Columns) 

STAR Alll Other Papers 
Local Display 22,530.85 10,461.19 
Foreign Display 8,659.30 7,157.65 
Classified 14,662.81 3,440.17 
Legals 108.23 1,551.28 


TOTALS 45,961.19 22,610.29 


No beer, whiskey, fake financial, offensive medical or other 
objectionable advertisements are accepted by THE STAR 


CIRCULATION 


The average actual paid circulation, all waste, free, and sample copies 
deducted, during 1913 as compared with 1912, was as follows: 
1912 1913 
Moming __ 176,982 177,610 
Evening 180,217 181,610 
Sunda 174,748 174,704 
Weekly 276,780 291,258 


Average paid circulation, evening edition only, for December 1913,—184,730 
Average paid cireulation, evening edition only, for December 1912,—177,705 


INCREASE 7,025 


——_— : =e 
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1400 Times 
Every Minute! 


The New York City Telephone Directory 
is consulted by telephone users of New York 
City on an average of 1400 times every 
minute—all the year ‘round. . 


What an opportunity for you to drive home 
the name of your product to people able to 
buy — telephone subscribers ! 


Inexpensive FOOT NOTES, well placed 
throughout the book, will strengthen your local 
campaign, give your product active, persist- 
ent publicity and encourage telephone orders. 


You have one more week 
to get in the next issue. 
Forms close January 29th. 


Just telephone, call or write. _ 


New York Telephone Company 


Directory Advertising Department 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 








25 Dey Street New York City 
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gale, of the Massengale Advertis- 
ing Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Nineteen hundred and thirteen 
was a year of more or less inde- 
cision among advertisers in the 
South, and was a year of general 
economy and waiting to.see what 
the other fellow did. The prin- 
cipal cause was politics, largely 
on account of the tariff bill and 
the currency question. Nineteen 
hundred and fourteen has begun 
with the most promising outlook 
in years. Optimism prevails every- 
where in this section. 

“The article in Printers’ INK 
headed ‘He Gets the Business 
Who Goes After It’ was very 
well timed and is very true. | 

“Our part of the country is 
very prosperous indeed. It de- 
pends almost entirely on agricul- 
ture, particularly cotton, and there 
never was a better year than 1913 
in regard to crop conditions, 
therefore 1914 is very bright and 
numbers of our customers are in- 
creasing their appropriations for 
the new year.” 

Allen Collier, president of 
Procter & Collier Co., Cincinnati, 
sees no reason why 1914 should 
not be the best year in the adver- 
tising business : 

“Advertising men, in contrast 
with the average business man, 
especially those dealing in securi- 
ties, are usually optimistic. We 
are especially so as to the pros- 
pect of good business for 1914. 
The past year has been a good 
one with our company. We have 
increased our business materially 
and added new accounts, and have 
been fortunate in holding the ac- 
counts we have had in the past. 
None of our clients have reduced 
or are now considering reducing 
their expenditure for advertising. 
In some instances they have given 
us an increased amount for the 
coming year. We see no reason 
why 1914 should not be the best 
year in the advertising business.” 


FROM FULLER & SMITH OF CLEVE- 
LAND 


Another Middle Western agency 
—Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, can- 
not see any tendency on the part 
of its clients to cut -down the 
amount spent for advertising: 
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“While we have had some in- 
creases in appropriations from our 
clients for the year 1914, there 
has been no startling movement 
of this character. We can say, 
however, that none of our clients 
have appeared frightened at busi- 
ness conditions, nor have they 
suggested curtailing their appro- 
priations because of any worry 
over the outlook.” 
FROM THE WM. D2. 

AGENCY 

Still another Middle Western 
report—Wm. D. McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago, reads: 

“The advertising fiscal year of 
most of our clients is not as of 
January ist. The campaigns run 
spring till spring or summer till 
summer or fall till fall. It will 
serve to reflect the confidence of 
these clients in the outlook for 
1914 if I say that there is no 
manifest intention on the part of 
any one of them to reduce the 
appropriation for that part of the 
campaign that laps over into 1914. 

*‘As to those several other cli- 
ents whose advertising fiscal year 
is as the calendar year, it is a 
gratifying indication of their as- 
surance of a good business year 
for 1914 that none of them in- 
tend to retrench, and that four 
of them have determined upo 
substantial increases, 

“Notwithstanding some factors 
that made 1913 a disappointing 
year to some, it was the best year 
in our history.” 

FROM H. S. GARDNER OF ST. 
LOUIS 

H. S. Gardner, president of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, writes: 

“T am enclosing herewith letters 
from the Hamilton, Brown Shoe 
Company, Majestic Manufactur- 
ing Company, Appleton Manufac- 
turing Company and other clients. 

(All of these letters forecast 
favorable business for 1914.) 

“Letters from a number of our 
clients. have not been received at 
this writing, but I am quite sure, 
from my knowledge of the situa- 
tion, that almost without excep- 
tion they are looking forward to a 
very busy year, and expect to make 
considerable gains over 1913. 


M’JUNKIN 
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“The Ralston Purina Mills, for 
instance, are making unusual plans 
for the year 1914, which will call 
for increased effort, not only in 
advertising, but along the sales 
line. The prospects were never 
better with them. 

“The Twinplex Sales Company, 
making the Twinplex Stropper for 
Gillette and Durham Duplex 
blades, confidently look for an in- 
crease of fifty per cent in their 
business for 1914 over 1913, and 
they have laid their plans accord- 
ingly, both in advertising and in 
selling. 

“The Wizard Foot Appliance 
Company, are a new concern 
just coming on the market with 
the Wizard Arch Support and 
other appliances for the foot. 
They are laying some large plans 
for 1914, and are going ahead 
with confidence that the year will 
be a good one in which to start a 
new enterprise.” 


FROM WOOD, PUTNAM & WOOD 


From New England reports 
bear much the same significance. 
A. H. Wood, of Wood, Putnam & 
Wood, Boston, writes: 

“I am very pleased to say that 
the majority of our larger ac- 
counts have been renewed with 
us for this year on an increased 
basis of expenditure, much to our 
satisfaction, 

“While business in New Eng- 
land the past year has not been 
particularly good, we have more 
than held our own in closing new 
accounts and keeping old ones. 

“It would seem to me as re- 
gards future prospects that large 
advertisers not only feel the im- 
portance of keeping going, but I 
glean from various conversations 
which I have had with them 
that they are hopeful for a much 
better business during 1914. 

“Times like these, however, I 
find have a tendency to scare 
small advertisers out who seem 
to prefer to wait until a more 
definite trend of business mani- 
fests itself. 

“While I do not look for a 
very active spring. I think the 
latter six months of this year 
show promises for a much health- 
ier and better business. As a 
whole we feel optimistic, realiz- 





ing that concerns who are doi 
business on a substantial basis will 
be the first to recover. We also 
feel that advertising as a pro. 
fession is being recognized more 
as a necessary adjunct to business 
and is being conducted on sounder 
and safer principles.” 


FROM CHARLES W,. HOYT 


Another New England agen 
who has himself had much a 
perience at the helm of sales de- 
partments, gives some concrete in- 
stances which prove his faith and 
his clients’ confidence in the busi- 
ness outlook. Charles W. Hoyt, 
New Haven, Conn., writes:.  ” 

“Tt seems to me unnecessary, 
with possibly rare exceptions, 
that either manufacturers or job- 
bers should take decreased busi- 
ness. A man generallv receives 
what he expects. I believe thor- 
oughly that those manufacturers, 
with a few exceptions, who have 
received poor business during the 
past six months deserve it be- 
cause they expected it. I am in 
touch with a number of concerns 
who made up their minds that 
they would go after business and 
they have accomplished what they 
set: out to accomplish. 

“The advertising agency itself 
is a barometer of business condi- 
tions. We made up our minds 
here last March that we were go- 
ing to be just as vigorous during 
1913 as’ we had been during the 
first five years of our business 
history. We have not in any way 
curtailed our selling expenses. As 
a result the business booked by 
this agency during the past seven 
months is very much larger than 
it has been in any of the previous 
years. The business booked means 
business taken for delivery in the 
future. Some of this has already 
been delivered, but the most of 

it represents advertising cam- 
paigns for 1914. 

“Ever since last May I have 
been urging a number of my cus- 
tomers who are large manufac- 
turers to try and secure a volume 
of business. In many cases these 
men have shown an increased vol- 
ume for 1913. 

“There is one concern for whom 
I have been doing the advertis- 
ing for three years. It is about 











twenty years old. The goods 
which it manufactures are large- 
ly sold during the holidays. This 
ear in November and December 
it was swamped with business. 
These people show an increase 
for 1918 of something over 25 
per cent (1 haven’t been able to 
secure the exact figures yet be- 
cause they are still cleaning up 
on account of their holiday rush). 
These peovle declined business be- 
cause they could not fill orders 
in a sufficient amount in order to 
have given them a 50 per cent in- 
crease. 

“Right months ago I had a hard 
time to convince the head of this 
concern that he ought to be pro- 
gressive in 1913. For one thing 
he was afraid of the tariff, which 
had not then been settled. He 
told me that he believed he should 
retrench in every possible way and 
that he would be criticised by his 
associates if he didn’t. 

“About May, however, he de- 
cided to go ahead. His first step 
was to inaugurate a vigorous sales 
policy. He abolished a manufac- 
turers agents’ arrangement in 
New York City and opened his 
own sales office in that city. He 
cut his advertising appropriation 
about one-third in order to pro- 
vide, as he expressed it, for the 
added expense in New York. 

“About September 1st the New 
York sales-room had done so well 
that he restored the schedule to 
the figures of the previous year. 

“Within a few days we have 
agreed upon our plan for 1914, 
and we are expecting to spend 
50 per cent more than we spent 
in 1913. 

“Last July a concern which had 
never advertised befofe started 
with us. The goods of this con- 
cern were also holiday goods. The 
concern is seven years old. The 
article which it was to adver- 
tise was for it an entirely new 
device. It had never made it 
before. There were, however, on 
the market a number of similar 
articles. From abroad a good lot 
of it’s pieces were imported. 

“This manufacturer. worked 
with us in a most vigorous way. 
Salesmen were thoroughly posted 
and enthused. A vigorous mail-- 
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ing campaign was carried on with 
the retailer. Numerous letters 
were written to the jobber. Store 
display for the retailer was pro- 
vided, 

“At the beginning the manufac- 
turer figured out with me a cer- 
tain volume of business with 
which he said he would be satis- 
fied. He said that if he sold this 
figure he could afford to do the: 
advertising. The amount which 
he named was 30 per cent above 
any previous year’s business. On 
November 15th the figure was 
passed, and about December 3ist 
he had done a volume of busi- 
ness almost double that of the 
previous year. 

“Three days after Christmas 
this manufacturer broke ground 
for a new factory equal in size 
to his old factory, thus doubling 
in size his manufacturing facilli- 
ties for 1914, 

“Other men for whom we 
have been advertising about five 
years manufacture a staple ar- 
ticle. Last year they were a. bit 
conservative in their advertising. ° 
Two months ago they authorized 
advertising for 1914 which is fully 
double that of any previous vear. 
They have taken on about 50 per 
cent more salesmen and have 
opened two new wholesale dis- 
tributing points. 

“During the first week in Jan- 
uary all these salesmen were 
brought together in three differ- 
ent conventions at different parts 
of the country, and they are now 
on the road vigorously soliciting 
business. Letters and circulars 
have been sent to the entire trade 
throughout the country. Store 
signs, window displays, etc., are 
being made. An advertising cam- 
paign has started in several of 
the largest national mediums. The 
president of this concern fully ex- 
pects to increase his husiness for 
1914 at least 30 per ‘cent. . This 
concern is about fourteen years 


old. 

“In addition to the three ex- 
amples mentioned above, we have 
launched during the past sixty 
days four different newspaper 
campaigns. These campaigns are 
to be run by territories embrac- 
ing ten to fifteen newspapers in 
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each group. One of the langest 
of these starts in all the New 
York newspapers this week. An- 
other one starts within a few 
weeks in the vicinity of Syracuse. 
A third one is already under way 
as an experiment in Newark. All 
of these might be considered na- 
tional advertisers, but they work 
the country by sections. 

“T have hurriedly given you the 
examples above because they are 
most vivid in my mind at the 
present time. They are the par- 
ticular campaigns on which we 
are working the hardest. 

“Let me repeat that I have no 
sympathy with the manufacturer, 
the jobber or the advertising 
agent who accepts diminished busi- 
ness for 1914. The reason that 
men do not obtain more is be- 
cause they do not try more.” 


FROM THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


A. W. Erickson, president of the 
Erickson Company, New York, 


ys: 

“Practically all of our custom- 
ers have increased their adver- 
tising appropriation for 1914. 

“The generak impression seems 
to be that depression reached its 
lowest ebb in November and that 
since that time a gradual im- 
provement has been apparent. 

“The president of one of the 
largest banks expressed the opin- 
ion to one of our clients that he 
looked for a sure but gradual in- 
crease in business during 1914, 
and that in his judgment 1915 
and 1916 would be unusually pros- 
perous years. % 

“As far as this agency is con- 
cerned, we have materially en- 
larged our staff since the first of 
January and look for a steady 
increase in our business during 
the next two or three years.” 


Bloch Leaves Globe-Wernicke 
Dave E. Bloch has resigned as_ad- 
vertising manager of the Globe-Wer- 
nicke Company, Cincinnati. Mr. Bloch 
has not announced his connection, but 
plans to locate in New York City. 


The American Writing Paper Com- 
pany is issuing a new house-organ called 
How to Sell Writing Paper. The con- 
tents deal with practical selling ques- 
tions, and discuss the value of general 
advertising, cost systems in the printing 
business, etc. 
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Boston’s Vigilance Work 


The Advertising Vigilance Assoc’ 
tion, Inc., has elected the followi: ap | 
cers: President, J. Edward Prj day; 


treasurer, Charles A. Smith; clerk 

C. Cummings; directors, Fra Pal 
Bailey, Edward W. Burt, Walter M. 
Hatch, Charles B. Marble, Frank W 
Menrum, J. Edward Pridday, Charles 
B. Putnam, Theophile Schneider and 
Charles A. Smith. The reports of the 
officers showed that twenty cases have 
been brought before the association 
since its incorporation. The influence 
of the association has been a strong fac- 
tor in effecting a reform in the methods 
of several concerns whose advertising 
has been considered objectionable. The 
association is co-operating with and re. 
ceiving assistance from the Home Fur. 
nishers’ Association of New England; 
the Retail Grocers’ Association; the Re- 
tail Shoe Merchants’ Association; the 
Stationers’ Association, and the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association. Amendments to 
the present advertising. law will be filed 
by the association. The Massachusetts 
Real Estate Exchange will renew its ef- 
forts to obtain the enactment of a 
law designed for the better regulation of 
the sale of stocks and bonds in Massa- 
chusetts. The exchange has passed a 
resolution favoring legislation that will 
eliminate fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising in connection with real estate 
transactions. 


Some Things Advertising Does 
Not Do 


PitrsBurGH, Pa., January 12, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is not my intention to suggest 
a definition for so complex a subject 
as Rg in SI realize too well my 
own incapabilities—but I must take 
exception to Frank W. Lovejoy’s ex- 
pression that ‘‘Advertising is an in- 
tangible force used . .. tv 
mold public opinion.” 

Advertising men do not seek to mold 
public opinion; rather do they want 
to remove the rigid molds imposed by 
customs and make people think. Then 
if the advertised article has any merits 
it will be taken up by the public. 

Publicity that tends to form opinions 
and keeps them formed does not indi- 
cate the force of advertising; it is a 
manifestation of the weakness of the 
people. 

Arnotp W. RosEnrTHAL. 


The Ambition of the Buffalo 
Ad Club 


The Buffalo club is ambitious. In 
literature promoting the annual dinner 
at the Hotel Statler to-night (Jan. 28) 
is this phrase: ‘We intend to make 
the annual banquet of the Buffalo Ad 
Club an affair that will compare fa- 
vorably with the famous dinners of the 
Sphinx Club of New York, the Gridiron 
Club of Washington and the Clover 
Club of Philadelphia.” 

The club has engaged as speakers for 
this dinner Herbert N. Casson and 
There will be a 


James Schermerhorn. 
vaudeville show. 
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Circulation 
February, 1914 edition 


39,000 - a gain of 
65% in one year 


Advertising 


More than doubled 
in one year 


Gditorialle; 


‘The Livest Magazine 
in America 


METROPOLITAN 


4 “The Livest Magazine in America” 
J. MITCHEL THORSEN 
Advertising Manager 


Waich us in 1914! 
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Advertising Faith of Cyrus Curtis 
and How He Keeps It 


Authorized Interview for Printers’ Inx 


HE thing that gives special 

interest to the advertising 
views of Cyrus Curtis is that he 
is himself a large buyer no less 
than a seller of space. When a 
publisher is spending $1,000 a day 
in advertising a newly acquired 
newspaper property, as Mr. Curtis 
is doing to promote the Public 
Ledger, we cannot dismiss his 
opinions as mere special pleading. 
The man who spends his money 
freely for a year before he even 
ruffles the surface of a latent de- 
mand, as Mr. Curtis once did in 
Chicago to promote The Satur- 
day Evening Post, must be ac- 
counted a consistent and qualified 
exponent of advertising. And the 
publisher who will come forward 
in a time of panic when most oth- 
er advertisers are cancelling their 
advertising contracts right and 
left: and most other publishers 
are staggering under the resulting 
loss of revenue—the publisher 
who will in the face of that con- 
dition, in defiance of it and large- 
ly with the intention of diseredit- 
ing it, spend in one week $50,000 
in the daily newspapers of the 
country, as Mr. Curtis did in 1907, 
to advertise The Saturday Evening 
Post, is entitled to speak on faith 
in advertising—he knows what 
both faith and advertising mean. 


FAILURES FROM LACK OF FAITH 


Speaking of this the other day, 
Mr. Curtis said: 

“The one fundamental fact un- 
derlying all successful advertising 
campaigns is faith in advertising. 
To be successful an advertiser 
must believe’ in the possibility of 
success, If he does that he will 
take all of the other steps neces- 
sary. He will interest himself 
in the campaign, will study it in 
all its phases, the market condi- 
tions, the resources, the copy and 
the mediums, These things deepen 
his faith and give him the judg- 
ment and driving force that help 
to carry his plans to full fruition. 

“It is perfectly obvious to any 
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one who looks beneath the sur- 
face,” continued Mr. Curtis, “that 
the great wastes and losses of ad- 
vertising come from a funda- 
mental lack of faith in advertis- 
ing, the lack of an intelligent, rea- 
soned faith based on experience. 
Too many advertisers take no in- 
terest whatever in the advertising 
they do. They do not study it 
as they should and, what is just 
as bad, they do not permit any 
one else to study it for them. 
They will not lay out enough 
money on an advertising depart- 
ment to secure men of large ex- 
perience or make it worth their 
while to enter the work; or if an 
advertising department is out of 
the question at first they will not 
give an advertising agent the in- 
formation and co-operation with- 
out which he cannot intelligently 
plan. The same manufacturers 
who will spend days and weeks 
considering a single factory im- 
provement involving a few thou- 
sand dollars will dismiss with only 
a few minutes’ consideration a 
complicated series of advertising 
problems of far greater signifi- 
cance to them. They do not real- 
ize what advertising is and do not 
try to find out. This is true of 
most advertisers—of all but a 
few. And it is particularly true, 
of course, of nearly all manufac- 
turers who do not advertise. 
“A few-months ago we gave a 
dinner in our new building to 
thirty textile manufacturers and 
promised to tell them some adver- 
tising facts about their own busi- 
ness. I know ‘they were not par- 
ticularly interested when they 
came, but after dinner Mr. Parlin, 
of our Commercial Research Divi- 
sion, analyzed for them the sell- 
ing conditions in the textile field 
and gave some data gathered by 
him that had a bearing on their 
problems. They were much 
astonished and said so. They had 
not thought of advertising as hav- 
ing anything to do with facts like 
these. It gave them an entirely 
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different conception of what it is. 

“These men were typical of all 
manufacturers. I would not go 
so far as to say they should ad- 
vertise at once; it takes time and 
thought to decide that. But, I 
will venture to say, they are tak- 
ing the time and thought to find 
out. They have acquired the faith 
which will carry them through if 
they once start. 

WHAT STATISTICS SHOW 

“It is rarely that an advertising 
campaign, started after a thorough 
study of all the conditions and all 
the factors, and carried through 
with courage and patience, fails. 
Practically all campaigns that 
break down do so because the ad- 
vertiser rushes into advertising 
without having made any serious 
study of the situation, or else 
drops out of-advertising before 
it has a chance to gather force. 
The hundreds of cases investigat- 
ed by our advertising department 
show this. In either case the ad- 
vertiser would not have made the 
mistake if he had taken the pains 
to get the facts. He would not 
have made the wrong kind of an 
appeal, or chosen the wrong me- 
diums, or made too small an ap- 
propriation, or priced his goods 
too high, or done any of the num- 
ber of things he probably did that 
were a source of weakness. 

“It is a lack of faith in adver- 
tising that makes a new advertiser 
want to copy the advertisement of 
some one else. Many men start- 
ing to advertise will point to an 
advertisement and tell our solici- 
tors, ‘I want an ad like that.’ The 
one fact that looms up in their 
minds is that it is the advertise- 
ment of a successful advertiser. 
They apparently think they are 
safer in sticking close to a suc- 
cessful ad or the ad of a success- 
ful advertiser, and do not realize 
that the successful advertiser has 
investigated or ought to have in- 
vestigated for himself and individ- 
ualized his copy in Consequence. 

“When you have launched your 
campaign, you have to have pa- 
tience and wait. Returns do not 
always come in quickly. The best 
usually don’t. Some years ago I 
undertook a campaign for The 


Saturday Evening Post in Chi. 
cago. We were not getting as 
much out of that city as we should 
have been getting, and | thought 
the situation might be changed by 
advertising. So I advertised in 
the leading papers and told our 
story week after week. Months 
passed before there was more than 
a glimmer of interest, and 

friends told me the campaign was 
a failure. But I knew how long 
it takes to get a man’s attention 
in a big city and for him to make 
up his mind, and so I kept on ad- 
vertising. It was a year or more 
before anything happened. But 
when it did, it all began to 
happen at once and before 
many days the campaign had 
shown itself a success. I had in- 
vestigated the conditions very 
carefully and I knew to a moral 
certainty the advertising would 
win out. The only uncertain thing 
was the length of time it would 
take. But I had faith in it; I 


knew as nearly as anybody could 


know from a study of the field 
and the experience of my own 
proposition. 

NEARLY A MILLION TO START 

“Tt took nearly $1,250,000 before 
The Saturday Evening Post be- 
gan to pay. I had spent $800,000 
without apparently making -any 
impression and my friends and 
associates were unanimous in ad- 
vising me to drop it before I lost 
everything. It did not look prom- 
ising, but I knew the idea was 
right and must stcceed in the end. 
‘I might as well lose a million as 
eight hundred thousand, if I am 
going to,’ I told my friends and 
kept on: Before the million was 
gone, the tide had turned and 
there were plenty of signs that the 
Post was going to be a great suc- 
cess.” 

Unquestionably it takes courage 
to hang on and watch the dollars 
slip away, slip away, without the 
flicker of a return in sight. It’s 
bad enough to run counter to the 
advice of a few friends, but it 
takes the regular Napoleonic two- 
o’clock-in-the-morning brand 0 
courage to run full tilt against the 
belief of half the country. 
that is what Mr. Curtis did when 
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he started out to advertise the 

Post in the 1907 currency famine. 
“When I told my associates I 

was going to spend $50,000 adver- 
tising the Post in the newspapers, 
they begged me to save my money, 
as | would otherwise certainly lose 
it. The whole country was fear- 
ful. Business houses were shak- 
ing and going down, banks were 
failing, advertisers were cancelling 
their advertising contracts and 
many other publishers were at 
their wits’ ends. It seemed a fool- 
hardy venture. 

“But I had not made up my 
mind to advertise without serious 
consideration and investigation. 
You will remember the panic was 
due to a currency famine. The 
underlying conditions of business 
were sound. As I studied them I 
came to feel that the situation had 
been aggravated by fear. I deter- 
mined to investigate for myself 
and took a trip into the Middle 
West for that purpose. I am a 
director in a local bank. We had 
been considering putting in a new 
vault and I made it my business 
to call on a number of banks 
and ask the officers what they 
thought of their vaults. Of 
course, they showed me through 
them and, of course, as I had felt 
sure they would, they bragged 
about their resources. 

“'The situation looks bad,’ 
‘they told me, ‘but we’re all right. 
We can stand any strain.’ And 
they would point to the specie 
and bundles of banknotes. 

“I found this wherever I 
went. Every bank I visited was 
sound—it was always the other 
banks that were shaky. I re- 
turned home convinced that the 
situation was not nearly so black 
as it had been painted, and that 


_ what the country needed above all 


things was a show of business 
faith and courage. That was why 
I proposed to advertise then. But 
I felt, of course, that it was good 
business for us, too, because our 
advertising would attract more 
attention at that time under the 
circumstances than it otherwise 
would, and would occasion a 
great deal of talk. And so it 
proved: in the end the investment 
paid handsomely.” 
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“How do you account for the 
fact that so few publishers who 
have such great opportunities to 
see other people profit by adver- 
tising do not follow their and 
your example?” Mr. Curtis was 


* asked. 


PUBLISHERS SHOULD ADVERTISE 


“There’s only way to account 
for it,’ said Mr. Curtis, “they’re 
foolish. It’s so obvious.” “Ob- 
vious” is a favorite word with 
Mr. Curtis. Advertising is an 
obvious opportunity. to him. 
“What makes me mad,” he con- 
tinued, “is for a magazine or 
newspaper publisher to say to 
me: ‘Oh, you can advertise be- 
cause you have the money!’ They 
show right on the face of it that 
they haven’t any faith in adver- 
tising, although they make their 
living by it. 

“As a matter of fact, I adver- 
tised long before I had any 
money. I had a weekly paper, 
the Tribune and Farmer in Phil- 
adelphia, and I had started the 
Ladtes’ Home Journal in: 1883— 
as a little eight-page supplement 
to it, but I could spare no money 
to advertise it. I went to N. W. 
Ayer & Son and laid the matter 
before them. They agreed that 
the little paper presented possi- 
bilities and gave me $400 credit. 
The first advertisement, went in 
the Delineator, the Century and 
one other magazine the name of 
which I do not recollect. The 
success of the little magazine was 
almost immediate and almost un- 
interrupted. In one year its cir- 
culation reached 25,000 as against 
the Tribune and Farmer's 48,000. 
By the end of the second year it 
was 100,000, and the third year 
400,000, so I sold the weekly pa- 
per and devoted my efforts solely 
to the Journal, continuing to ad- 
vertise it and promote it. But, as 
I have pointed out, I began to 
advertise before I had the money. 
The money is not so essential to 
start with as faith—if you have 
the faith you will find a way to 
get the money. 

“Not all publishers are poor 
advertisers. Here and there are 
progressive men who are not 
afraid to take their own medi- 
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The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


“The South's Greatest Newspaper” 


A statement of circulation for 
the entire year 1913 set out in in- 
finite and exact detail was pub- 
lished in the issue of January 3 
and copies sent, as usual, to ad- 
vertisers and advertising agen- 
cies. 


Here’s the gist of it. If you 
failed to receive a copy or did 
not preserve the one sent to you, 
we have one for you. 


Daily Average 57,661 


Sunday Average 89,732 


A gain of 1386 for the daily 
and 2,299 for the Sunday over 
1912 figures. 


Average number of copies re- 
ceived in mailing and shipping 
room: Daily, 57,843; Sunday, 
90,822. 


And the average Daily paid 
was 56,110; Sunday paid 87,660. 
Mr. Hays says: “Paid means 
paid—papers that we have got 
the money for.” 


_Now it has been proven, is not 
disputed, that 95% of the news- 
paper readers of Memphis read 
the COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 


That means 19 out of every 20 
can be reached through its col- 
umns. 


What is your opinion of that 
lonely 20th, and how much would 
you pay to reach him? 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis, 





cine, But they are the exception 
The large majority never attempt 
to advertise. And the newspa. 
pers are worst of all, because not 
only do they not advertise ag g 
rule but they let their solicitors 
undermine faith in advertising by 
throwing mud at each others 
papers.” 

“If newspapers and magazines 
should become aggressive adver- 
tisers you have no doubt it would 
benefit advertising in general, Mr. 
Curtis?” 


WOULD EDUCATE THE PAPERS 


“Obviously,” he replied, “It 
would be educational to the pa- 
pers themselves. They would 
learn something about advertis- 
ing they don’t know now. It 
would give them a bigger and 
more energetic faith in it and in 
their publishing business. 

“I have had a chance to prove 
these theories in respect to news- 
papers since acquiring the Public 
Ledger. We are spending $1,000 
a day in advertising it, all in 
straight advertising, too, without 
premiums or other inducements, 
Most of it goes into the other 
newspapers, the afternoon news- 
papers, because the other morning 
papers will not take our adver- 
tising and help to build up a com- 
petitor. The rest of the appro- 
priation goes into bulletins and 
street cars, where we are running 
a picture of the sun rising about 
the Philadelphia skyline and the 
slogan ‘The First Thing in the 
Morning Since 1836. It will be 
some time before we get our 
money back, but the pull of the 
advertising is already beginning 
to show.” oo i 

“You spoke of the desirability 
of an advertiser engaging a high- 
grade advertising manager. Do 
you think as a general thing ad- 
vertising managers fall short of 
the requirements ?” 

“T would put it this way—the 
advertiser should take his adver 
tising seriously; he should get an 
advertising manager big enough 
to handle it, and then put the re- 
sponsibility on him, A_ strong 
advertising man would educate 
him and show him lines of de 
velopment now closed, whereas 4 
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small man under his mental dom- 
ination will often find it difficult 
to justify the most natural and 
sensible course. 

“But how advertisers can be in- 
duced to get such men I don’t 
know. They should talk with 
four or five first-class agents and 
weigh their advice. If they did 
this instead of avoiding the 
agents, they would get a better 
idea of their problems. ; 

“An advertiser who hires a 
second-class advertising man and 
then chains him down to routine 
is violating one of the fundamen- 
tal rules of good management, 
which is to get the best man you 
can afford and then make him re- 
sponsible. Every department 
manager ought to be a specialist 
and know more about his work 
than the general executive. 

“T don’t pretend to concern my- 
self with details. I don’t want to 
do so. My work is to find men 
to keep up with our progress. It 
is not an easy work, There are 
not men enough to go ’round. 
After I had found Mr. Bok and 
Mr. Lorimer, I had to work with 
them until they caught the idea. 
Now I pay no attention to the 
running of their departments. 
Most of the time I do not see the 
Ladies’ Home Journal until the 
freshly issued copy is laid on my 
desk. I don’t know any of the 
advertising details or the edito- 
rial contents. I keep away from 
the details and try to maintain a 
general view. 


“LEDGER” HIS LATEST BABY 


“It’s different, of course, with 
the Ledger. The Post and Jour- 
nal have grown up and The Coun- 
try Gentleman is making its way, 
but the Ledger is my latest baby 
and requires a little nursing. So 
I am keeping an eye on the ad- 
vertisements and writing some of 
them myself. I used to write most 
of my advertising in the early 
days and in the big campaigns 
I would frequently dash off four 
or five ads at a time.” 

It is said that Mr. Curtis blue 
pencils half of every ad_ that 
eventually gets past him. 

“The great trouble with most 
copy writers,” he said, “is that 
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A house that does 
not skimp on its sta- 
tionery, will not on 
its products. 


There are papers and printers of 
all kinds, and in the great ma- 
jority of cases the house that 
buys good stationery does so be- 
cause it is its general policy to 
use the best under all circum- 
stances. There you will find 
the best men, the best machin- 
ery, and the best methods. 


Look in the letters that come to 
you for the water-mark OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND (hold 
them to the light) and prove 
this for yourself. 


So that you may know OLD HAMP- 
SHIRE BOND we will gladly send 
you some sample sheets showing ex- - 
amples of modern letter headings. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAP ER..€ G. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 
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Watch the coming issues, Mr. Garland. 


A few weeks ago, Mr. Hamlin Garland, author of 
many novels and short stories, made this remark: 


“When Sunday Magazines first made their appear- 
ance many years ago | felt sure that they would be 
the big thing of the future. They seemed to hold 
so many opportunities and possibilities for the 
writers and for the public, for the hard and realistic, 
the picturesque and passionate, the intellectual and 
the man in the street. The contributors to the 
American Sunday Magazine of January, which was 
a part of the Hearst papers last Sunday, are the 
ideals of which I dreamed in those distant days. 
If it is kept up to the same high standard it will be 
the biggest thing that has happened in literature 
for some time.” 





We pay particular regard to Mr. Garland’s com- 
mendation because it hits at the fundamental of ad- 
vertising value in publications, i. ¢., the appeal af the 
editorial contents to the reader. 
In no other one way is the consumer able to express 
his desires so independently as he is in his selection 
of that which he reads. 













He buys his clothes because it’s necessary. 
He buys his food because it’s necessary. 
He buys his Sunday newspaper because he wants tt. 


The fact that the American Sunday Magazine goes 
into over 2,000,000 homes the first Sunday of each 
month is not the only reason why it should be used by 
advertisers desirous of securing national consumer 
demand. The fact that its editorial matter has such 
contributors as: Robert W. Chambers, Compton 
Mackenzie, Arnold Kummer, Charles Dana Gibson, 
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Andre Castaigne, A. B, Wenzell and Harrison Fisher, 
is considerable reason why it should be used, for in no 
publication now printed is there to be found better 
editorial value than that which we are at present giving 
in the American Sunday Magazine. 


Dealer Influence may be created by a circulation of 
Six. Six people asking one dealer for a certain product 
may lead the dealer to order. But that dealer in order 
to secure the best price must buy of the manufacturer 
a minimum quantity of his goods. This “minimum” 
quantity may be more than sufficient to supply the de- 
mand of the circulation of six for some time to come, 
and the dealer is not able to handle this insufficient 
consumer demand with profit for himself. 


Bad business for the manufacturer and worse busi- 
ness for the dealer. 


The greatest Dealer Influence is Consumer Demand, 
and Consumer Demand can only be created through the 
use of media of not only great circulation, but great 
circulations properly concentrated and duplicating each 
other only to a slight degree. 


The American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine has not 
only the virtue of great circulation of proved perman- 
ency, but of a circulation of sufficient concentration in 
its various zones to create not merely Dealer Influence 
but the more important Consumer Demand, 


A manufacturer who by strict economy, good man- 
agement and wise direction can put out as good or 
better product at less cost than his competitors, is 
placed at the head of the list. 


So it is with the publications carrying advertising, 
and will be if advertising is going to be in fullest 
measure the great economic force we preach it to be. 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building . 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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they hide the selling idea away in 
a mess of words. Sometimes it is 
down at the end or in the middle. 
If we lift it up to the top and 
cut out half or more of the rest 
we will often get a good ad. 

“Most advertisements are writ- 
ten in too great a hurry, without 
sufficient knowledge or reflection. 
It is not always the facts you put 
into an ad that count, or at least 
not the common kind of facts. 
Some of the most effective ads 
are the kind that are spoken of 
as pure publicity—they are al- 
most all picture. It’s the atmos- 
phere in these that tells. It’s a 
hard thing to define precisely but 
it’s the quality that gives pres- 
tige, ‘the little imaginative sure 
touches that bring the thing be- 
fore you. 

“For instance, I bought a Pierce 
Arrow car some time ago virtu- 
ally on the strength of the adver- 
tising. I did not realize until 
afterward how much I had been 
influenced by the advertising. The 
car is a good car but it isn’t any 
better than a certain other car in 


its class, and yet I got the feeling 
from the advertising that it was. 


It was the ‘atmosphere’ in the 
copy that did that. 

“The Arrow collars furnish an- 
other example. Before they were 
advertised, fastidious dressers 
wore 25-cent collars; collars were 
virtually standardized at _ that 
price. The Arrow Brand adver- 
tising has put the two-for-a- 
quarter collars where the 25-cent 
collars were before and immensely 
widened the demand. It is just 
as possible to feel well-dressed 
with the two for twenty-five col- 
lar as with the 25-cent kind. The 
‘atmosphere’ in the pictures and 
in the type is responsible for that. 


WHERE ATMOSPHERE COMES FROM 


“As to where the atmosphere 
comes from, and whether it is in 
the writer or in the proposition, 
it is easier to explain than it is 
to duplicate. The proposition, of 
course, furnishes the inspiration 
and the suggestion, and the writer 
* furnishes the imagination to 
make use of it. He takes the ar- 
ticle or idea and presents it to 
us in its most attractive appear- 


INK 


ance, not in a mere whirl of 
words or an impossibly romantic 
or exaggerated picture, but as 
real life, as something we would 
like to be, or wear or use.” 

Mr. Curtis is not a man to gen- 
eralize overmuch; he thinks and 
talks in concrete cases. His ad- 
vertising views are best reflected 
in his. publishing history and his 
publications. . The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, as said, grew out of a 
Philadelphia weekly paper. It be- 
gan as a small supplement and 
speedily outgrew the parent paper, 
partly by the help of advert 
How he got Mr. Bok to edit it 
and with his help developed it in- 
to the present valuable property 
is an old story to readers of 
Printers’ INK. The _ Ladies’ 
Home Journal was in one sense 
a lucky hit. True, Mr. Curtis’ ex- 
perience and genius led him to- 
wards the idea and towards ad- 
vertising it at the start, but he was 
as much surprised ‘as any one 
when it developed so quickly and 
so magnificently. The Saturda 
Evening Post, on the other, hand, 
was a conscious bull’s eye. It 
took longer to grow but its success 
has been just as great. 

“The Saturday Evening Post, 
before I acquired it, was a small, 
dwindling weekly in  Philadel- 
phia. It had no circulation to 
speak of, and was wholly without 
influence. Nobody else, I suspect, 
would have thought of buying it. 
The day of the weekly paper was 


.in fact, supposed to be over. At 


anv rate, the Post remained in 
the hands of the editor and_pub- 
lisher for many years, until his 
déath. I had not tried to buy it . 
before, although I had _ enter- 
tained the idea of doing so for 
many years. There were two or 
three reasons for that. 

“In the first place, I wanted a 
second leg under the company. 
The Journal was in a flourishing 
condition but something might 
happen some time in the womans 
field, and, if so, I wanted a mans 
publication to fall back on. 


BUSINESS STORIES HIS IDEA 


“Then, in‘ the second place, I 
had had an idea for years that 
men would be interested in read- 
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ing real business stories, founded 
on fact but woven into fiction. 
At that time so-called business 
stories were a joke. They were 
written by writers who knew 
nothing about business, and were 
full of inaccuracies and exaggera- 
tions that made them ridiculous 
in the eyes of business men. But, 
in 1868, while in Portland, Me., I 
had read a story or series of sto- 
ries by a lawyer there, that dealt 
with business subjects in a‘’sound 
and hence much more interesting 
way. I felt the idea could be 
carried out in a magazine. My 
publishing friends with whom I 
talked it over, said it never could 
be done, that men never would 
read business stories, that the 
only things to interest them were 
adventure and romance. I kept 
to the same mind, however, and 
after years my chance to try it out 
came. 

“My third reason for acquiring 
the Post was that it had a good 
will possibility. The Post is the 
lineal descendant of the old Penn- 
sylvania. Gazette founded by 
Benjamin Franklin. The man 
who published it before I secured 
it probably knew this, but he had 
never made any use of it. The 
people into whose hands the pa- 
per fell after his death knew noth- 
ing about it. It had not been con- 
sidered an assét at all by anybody. 
And yet I had had locked in my 
safe for many years a complete 
history of the paper, made about 
the time I first began to think of 
buying it. That was what I 
bought when I acquired the paper 
—its history and good will possi- 
bilities. And when it passed into 
my possession, I lost no time in 
putting Benjamin Franklin’s 
name and picture on the editorial 
page, and making the most of the 
connection in other ways.” 

Mr. Curtis’ propensity to seek 
the facts and all the facts behind 
the appearance is likewise shown 
in his acquirement of The Coun- 
try Gentleman, two or three years 


ago. 

“The Country Gentleman,” he 
said, “was a farming journal pub- 
lished at Albany. It had a good- 
sized though not large circulation, 
but was influential and had an un- 


sullied reputation. The name, too, 
was a strong one. It was, in fact, 
in all ways a very desirable prop- 
erty. When the flourishing con- 
dition of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Saturday Evening 
Post led me to make a further 
investment in the publishing field, 
my mind had naturally turned to 
the agricultural division. Before 
long I had settled on The Coun- 
try Gentleman as the one I wanted 
and could get. It was held, how- 
ever, at a prohibitive price, and 
my first offer failed to make any 
impression. I did not lose sight 
of it, however, and two or three 
years ago I learned that Mr. 
Tucker, the publisher, was think- 
ing of easing up. I at once took 
the train for Albany, got into 
touch with him and did not leave 
town until the transfer had been 
accomplished.” 


BUT MR, CURTIS KNEW 


When Mr, Curtis took over the 
paper and began to turn it from 
a sectional into a national farm- 
ing paper, it was freely predicted 
all around that here at length his 
“luck” or his “theories” were go- 
ing to break down in the face of 
hard facts. But Mr. Curtis had 
studied his field carefully. He 
knew there were enough of the 
same kind of farming topics to 
interest people everywhere, and 
now the paper sells even on city 
newsstands, side by side with 
fashion, fiction, theatrical and 
sporting papers. - 

Mr. Curtis’ liking for solid, sub- 
stantial prestige again governed 
him when he began to consider 
taking over the Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia. He has been cred- 
ited with an ambition to cover the 
whole publishing field and start 
a string of daily newspapers. He 
says, however, that nothing is fur- 
ther from his mind., 

“T am often asked why I keep 
buying and starting publications, 
and do not invest my money in 
something else and take it edsy. 
My reply is that I ‘invest in the 
publishing business because »J 
know most about it and am tak- 
ing it as easy as I can.” 

Mr. Curtis’ whole experience 
is against any such picturesque 
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scheme as starting a chain of 
newspapers. He may find him- 
self in the possession of such a 
chain some day, but if he does it 
will be because he has done it in 
his own careful way, as an in- 
vestment and not as a speculation. 
“My only object in buying the 
Public Ledger,’ he _ explained 
“was that I wanted to restore its 
old-time prestige. I was tired of 
going around through the coun- 
try and hearing papers like the 
Springfield Republican, Boston 
Transcript, Kansas City Star, and 
Chicago Tribune referred to, and 
never any paper from Philadel- 
phia quoted as exemplifying high 
standards of daily journalism. 
“Mr. Ochs, of the New York 
Times, tried to get me interested 
in the Ledger nine years ago and 
wanted me to buy half the stock. 
I told him I was sure I would 
never be able to agree with him 
and cited the fact that he was 
still selling the New York Times 
for one cent, whereas I thought 
one cent was not enough to 


charge for the Times. Mr. Ochs 
defended his policy on the ground 


that he was making his paper ac- 
cessible to all classes of people, 
the very poorest included. 

“I then said that if I went into 
daily paper work I would want 
to get hold of a modern John 
Delane, editor of the London 
Times forty years ago. Mr. 
Ochs said that might go in New 
York City or in London, but never 
in a town like Philadelphia. I re- 
plied, ‘These things go to show 
that you and I could never agree 
on any policy.’ So I held off un- 
til such time as I could buy the 
entire property. 


ON RESTORING THE “LEDGER” 


“Recently, when the opportunity 
came to do so, my friends ad- 
vised against it. ‘You can’t build 
up a paper of national prestige in 
Philadelphia,’ they said, using Mr. 
Ochs’ words. ‘Perhaps in New 
York, the social and commercial 
capital of the country, or Wash- 
ington, the national capital, but 
not in Philadelphia.” “That is the 
best argument for it,’ I replied. 
‘Philadelphia is practically half 
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way between! And look at w 
the Springfield Republican poe 
done. Springfield is a little New 
England city off the main line of 
travel, and yet'look at what it has 
produced in the Republican. The 
foundation of its prestige was 
laid forty years ago, and it has 
retained it all these years, 

“My object is not to make a 
great deal of money with the 
Ledger, although I recognize that 
any enterprise in order to be in 
a position to do good, must be on 
a profitable basis. Neither have 
I any political ambitions, as some 
people seemed to think when I 
bought the paper. There is noth- 
ing Washington can give me that 
I would accept at any price. | 
simply want to show what my 
ideas of a dailyr+paper are. 

“The wisdom of increasing the 
subscription price from one to 
two cents, as I have done, natu- 
rally has been criticised. I feel, 
however, that one cent is an inade- 
quate price for a good daily pa- 
per, that it is out of all proportion 
to the value rendered, and that it 
imposes too large a burden upon 
the advertiser in making up the 
deficit.” 

“Have you found your Delane 
yet?” was asked. 

“Well, I was some time finding 
Mr. Lorimer for The Saturday 
Evening Post. In fact, I did not 
quite realize what I had _ until 
after I had had him some time. I 
had been trying for some time to 
get Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the 
novelist, who was then Ambas- 
sador to Persia, and was cabling 
him at 65 cents a word trying to 
get him to take the editorship of 
the Post. But eventually I picked 
Lorimer and we all know what 
the results have been.” 

Mr. Curtis’ statement that his 
main business is picking men al- 
most covers the ground. He con- 
cerns himself only with the broad 
policies of his house, except in 
new ventures. When, for exam- 
ple, he was asked about the ad- 
vertising agency situation, he said 
that his advertising manager 
would bring him his entire report 
and recommendations at one time. 
He would go over all the facts 
and give his opinion. Then he 
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OF QUALITY 


“The hands on the dial are pointing forward 
to the hour when the wastes in distribution have 
got to go just as the wastes in production have 
been going.” —Printers’ Ink, May 29, 1913 

F you were planning a selling campaign, would you route 

a salesman through territory where conditions—freight 
rates, perhaps—made successful work impossible? 

Just because you were planning national selling work 
would you pay “salary and expenses” for unproductive 
territory? 

Foolish question? Well, then, why not apply the same 
principles to advertising? 

In the Standard Farm Papers you can select mediums so 
that nearly every cent of your expenditure goes into pro- 
ductive territory. 

This is advertising efficiency as applied to modern selling. 

The Standard Farm Papers go by invitation into 
over one million farm homes. 





eh UNO Sa es cnc tees W 125,000 
Michigan Farmer............ W 80,000 
Pennsylvania Farmer......... W = 40,000 
Breeder’s Gazette............ W 90,000 
Hoard’s Dairyman........... W _ 65,000 
Wallaces’ Farmer............ W 72,000 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist..W 62,000 
The Farmer, St. Paul......... W 140,000 
The Kansas Farmer.......... W __ 60,000 
The Indiana Farmer.......... W _ 55,000 
The Progressive Farmer...... W 170,000 
The Prairie Farmer.......... SM 105,000 
The Oklahoma Farm Journal..SM_ 50,000 
The Missouri Farmer........ SM _ 50,000 


We are here to furnish you with timely and technical 
information regarding these mediums, the fields they cover 
and the merchandising conditions in these territories as they 
affect your selling problems. 


When may we call? 


George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 41 Park Row, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. i New York City. 
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Many 
Advertisers 
Use Home Life 


with what is called 
“publicity” copy. A 
larger number seek direct 
returns in one form or an- 
other. Both are influ- 
enced by the same reason 
‘—namely—the_ respon- 
siveness of our subscri- 
bers. Twelve times a year 
Home Life enters over 


900,000 Homes 


in the smaller cities and 
towns. Our readers have 
been educated to ask for 
advertised articles and to 
believe in the responsibil- 
ity of our advertisers! 
Hence, Home Life pays. 


$4.00 a line 


will tell your story and 
we welcome keyed copy. 


Home Life 
Publishing Co. 


Arthur A. Hinkley, President 
Chicago 
Barton E. Buckman, Adv. Mgr. 
141-149 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


c. W. Wilson, Eastern Mgr. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





INK “a 
would dismiss it from his mind, 
This is his practice on all things. 
Such a broad policy as advancing 
the price of a daily paper from 
one to two cents, or of developing 
a new publication such as the Cn- 
terion of Fashion, are the kinds 
of things he concerns himself with 
rather than the smaller technical 
questions that arise in connection 
with the business. He is not in 
any sense a detail man, but pur- 
posely holds himself aloof from 
the minutie in order to be free to 
take the broad view. 

One of the greatest secrets of 
Mr. Curtis’ business genius is that 
he is a great believer in mixing 
w.ih other men—he is a great be- 
liever in men. He is a born in- 
vestigator, one might almost say 
reporter. In this way he is con- 
tinually absorbing facts that pass 
through his mental factory and 
come out ideas. It is easy for the 
man who investigates and thinks 
to have faith. And, not so curi- 
ously, it is a fact that two or 
three thoughts he has held before 
him most of his life have to do 
with faith, One is a quotation 
from the familiar saying of John 
Wanamaker on advertising: “If 
there is anything a quitter should 
let alone, it’s advertising.” The 
other is a thought of A. T. 
Stewart’s: “Never despair about 
business. Always remember there 
are 40,000,000 people in America, 
and they have got to eat, drink, 
dress and furnish their homes.” 

Mr. Curtis measures his own 
faith up to that. He is confident 
of the future of advertising. The 
movement for cleaner advertising, 
as evidenced on the one side by 
the efforts of his own and other 
publications, and on the other side 
by the adoption of the Printers’ 
INK statute and the vigilance 
work of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America, will be of 
far-reaching help. 


Coffee Tablets Now Advertised 


The Mexican’ Products Company, of 
New York, is advertising Mexican 
coffee tablets, packed in sealed pack- 
ages. They are recommended for tour-, 
ing parties, campers, etc. Sample tab- 
ets are offered for three cents in 
stamps or a package of twelve tablets 
for fifteen cents. 








= 


. Hopkins on Advertising and 


Sales Managers 


W. Hopkins, sales and advertising 
: vl “¥ the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, recently addressed the sales 
managers’ bureau of the Business Men’s 
League, of St. Louis, Mr. Hopkins 


wethere is no excuse for a differentia- 
tion between an advertising manage 
anda sales manager. The time has gone | 
by when an advertising manager can sit | 
at his desk and direct the affairs of that 
department without an accurate knowl- 
edge of the selling business. 

There are 1,000 men who can make 
an article of merchandise to one who 
is able to sell it. And the man who 
can sell it, chiefly through the medium 
of advertising, must know all about the 
manufacture of that article. | 

“As a basis, the article must have 
good quality and contain an honest 
profit for the retailer as well as the 
manufacturer. It should also have a 
talking-point—something to differentiate 
it from other articles pushed forward 
by competitors. Advertising is the su 
preme factor in all salesmanship. 

“Advertising and sales departments 
must interlock and merge with each 
other in any successful enterprise, and 
the wholesaler brings it down to the 
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retailer and interlocks his advertising 
and his sales,” 


Agate Club Officers 


The new officers of the Agate Club, 
Chicago, are: President, James Town- 
send, Butterick Trio; vice-president, F. 
E. M. Cole, Independent and Etude; 
secretary, herer, Associated 
Sunday Magazines; assistant secretary, 
Frank Braucher, Scribner’s Magazine ; 





treasurer, Louis A. Hodges, Semi- 
Monthly Magazine. 

The first meeting in the new year was 
held ge January 5, at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. Clague ad- 


Stanle 
dressed the club on the subject, “Some 
Steps in Recent Advertising Progress.” 
Mr. Clague reviewed the progress that 
advertising has made. 

He also commented favorably on the 


position of certain publishers in making | 


uniform the agents’ commission and dis- 
count, and then announced the birth of 
the Advertising Audit Association. Rus- 
sell Whitman, formerly publisher of the 
Boston American, who ac- 
cepted the position of manager of the 
Advertising Audit Association, also gave 
the club an outline of the service the 
Advertising Audit Association hopes to 

to advertisers, advertising agencies 
and publishers. 


Fleming Joins Abbott & Briggs 
Owen H.° Fleming, formerly of The 
People’s Home Journal, has joined the 
Abbott & Briggs Company, of. New 
York, and will cover Pennsylvan‘a and 
the South. Before going wit 
People’s Home Journal Mr. Fleming 
was with Scribner's Meperine and _pre- 
vious to that with the Benjamin- Kent- 
nor Compony. 


as ge 











_ THE 
SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL 


Many shrewd national adver- 
tisers, in selecting the news- 
papers they will yse, are wisely 
guided by the local merchants of 
the cities in which they are in- 
terested. Take Syracuse as an 
example: Merchants show their 
endorsement of the Journal as 
their advertising medium, by the 
following figures: 


Local Advertising 


« 


Jourtals i345 243,536 inches 
Second Paper.... 230,228  “ 
Third Paper..... 228,688 “ 


The foregoing figures include 
commercial display advertising 
only. They do not include pub- 
lic printing, readers, obituaries, 
classified or any other advertis- 
ing that cannot be called strictly 
commercial display advertising. 
The measurements were made 
carefully and accurately from 
day to day by The Journal and 
are open to inspection. 


The average daily net paid cir- 
culation of The Journal for 1913 
was 40,767. 


_ Facts concerning the distribu- 
tion of circulation, local, outside, 
etc., of The Journal and its con- 
temporaries should greatly in- 
terest every advertiser who is 
endeavoring to create or increase 
his Syracuse market. The infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis, 
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Since Colliers went to five cent 


the circulation has steadily increased, due 
to the appeal of our Editorials, Fiction, 
and Special Articles. 


Up to the. present time advertisers have 
received from 50,000 to 200,000 excess 
circulation.. With the first increase in 
rate, taking effect February Ist, the ex- 
cess is 100,000, and growing, over our 
money-back guarantee of 600,000. 


George Randolph Chester , 


has created a new charcter which he 
says he likes as well as he ever liked 
Wallingford —and Collier’s gets him ex- 
clusively. He will bea young American 
business man, appearing in twelve stories 
—and that’s as much as can be told about 
him before the time comes for him to 
step into the pages of Collier’s. 
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fulian Street and Wallace Morgan 


are making a tour of the United States — 
for Collier’s. ‘Their Ramblings, Obser- 
- yations, and Adventures will appear regu- 
larly in Collier’s under the title “Abroad 


at Home’. 


Henry Beach Needham . 


is sailing to France for Collier’s to meet 
the world-touring Giants and White Sox 
and to watch the effect of American 
baseball upon the French, and later, the 
English. The first installment of his un- 
usual baseball story,‘“‘The Jinx,’”’ appears 
in the January 3lst issue. 

These are just a few of the features 
scheduled to appear in Collier’s imme- 
diately. ! 

P+ F - COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


MEE Pomme, 


Manager Advertising Department 






































































































































































































































Special Washington Correspondence 


“THE parcel post is a mighty 
lusty infant industry, and 
I think that it has, during the 
first year of its life, amply justi- 
fied its existence. I know that 
the officials of the Post-Office De- 
partment are fully satisfied with 
the development that has taken 
place, and I believe that this sat- 
isfaction is shared by most of the 
users of the parcel post.” 

This was the opinion expressed 
for Printers’ INK by Third As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Dock- 
ery at the close of the initial 
year’s business of the new system 
of package delivery. 

Interesting, however, as _ has 
been the expansion of the activi- 
ties of the parcel post, it is a 
question whether it is not ex- 
ceeded in interest by the remark- 
able manner in which advertisers 
and manufacturers have adapted 
themselves to the new conditions 
of sales and distribution which 
have suddenly been precipitated 
by this revolutionary new factor 
in our business life. 


POINTS OF DEVELOPMENT 


A canvass of the situation, from 
inside sources of information, for 
Printers’ INK shows, conspicu- 
ously, the following: 

A vast improvement on the part 
of shippers in methods of packing 
and in the quality of packing ma- 
terial used. 

Marked improvement during the 
past six months in the condition 
of parcel post mail as received at 
destinations. 

Use of the parcel post to a 
wholly unexpected extent by re- 
tailers in ordering from manu fac- 
turers and jobbers. 

Certainty that business houses 
may as well adjust themselves to 
main dependency on parcel post 
and freight service—in other 
words, the substantial discontinu- 
ance of express transportation. 

Economy through the use of 


precanceled stamps. : 
1 


How Parcel Post Has Developed 
in Its First Year 





Country-wide chains of deposi- 
tories and relay stations in proc. 
ess of establishment by the large 
mail-order houses to facilitate the 
filling of orders by parcel post, 

Closer approach of a full reali- 
zation of the parcel-post “dream’ 
by an increase of the weight limit 
to one hundred pounds and a 
doubling of the dimensions limit’ 
on parcels. 

On behalf of Printers’ Inx | 
talked at length on the subject 
of packing methods and the con- 
dition of parcel mai! with Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, the general su- 
perintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service. Mr. Stephens is, by vir- 
tue of his position, the best-posted 
man in the country on this sub- 
ject, and he is especially well qual- 
ified to speak authoritatively just 
now because he spent the “rush 
season” of the Christmas holidays 
in a personal inspection of opera- 
tions at the newly established 
parcel-post terminals for the pur- 
pose of observing the condition of 
parcel mail. 

Said he: “I was very. highly 
gratified by the high average con- 
dition of parcel-post mail. At St. 
Louis and other terminal points 
I spent whole days in the dis- 
tributing-rooms without observing 
so much as a single damaged par- 
cel. Such conditions are not ex- 
ceptional either, as is attested by 
the fact that the department is 
being called upon to pay but very 
small aggregate indemnity for 
damage to insured parcels in the 
mails. 

“IT attribute the very marked 
improvement that has been noted 
in the condition of parcel mail, 
particularly during the past six 
months, to two _ influences—one 
supplied by the Post-Office De- 
partment and the other by the 
large users of the parcel post. 

“Whatever credit may _be 
claimed for the Post-Office De- 
partment is due, I think, to the 
change we have made in the meth: 
od of handling parcel mail. All 











sacks of this mail are now ‘hand 
ed,’ as we say. During the 
early months of the parcel post 
the packages were handled, as 
package mail had been handled 
for a long time previously, name- 
ly, by throwing the parcels into 
sacks, often from a distance of 
five or six feet and without re- 
gard to the position assumed by 
the parcel or what it struck. 
“Under our improved system of 
hand packing, the parcels are 
placed in thé sacks one by one 
and, instead of being tossed from 
a distance to fall as they might, 
are deposited by hand in the sack 
and with each package flat, or as 
nearly as may be, on its greatest 
dimension. 


BETTER PACKING 


“The other influence for better- 

ment has been supplied by the 
shippers, and I want to take this 
occasion to say that all the large 
users of the parcel post have co- 
operated with us in a most grati- 
fying manner in the effort to pro- 
mote efficiency. There has been 
a steady improvement in packing 
methods and material. Much of 
the criticism that was made in 
the early days of the parcel post 
because of the condition in which 
packages were received was un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that 
many parcels were not packed sol- 
idly. Many shippers failed to use 
excelsior or other packing to fill 
up the vacant space in boxes onl 
partially filled with goods, wit 
the result that boxes thus unsup- 
ported collapsed under impact in 
the mails. Now, however, ship- 
pers generally seem to have 
learned that the more solidly a 
parcel is packed the better its 
chances in the mails. There has 
also come a realization that the 
ordinary pasteboard box is not 
suited to transportation in the 
mails and more durable packing 
material is generally used.” 
. “How about eggs?” I asked, cit- 
ing the one commodity which 
above all others was the butt of 
the newspaper jokes when the 
parcel post was first instituted. 

Well,” said Superintendent 
Stephens, “the parcel post is not 
catrying many eggs, although it 
1s carrying other equally fragile 
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wares. It is not because we can- 
not transport eggs in safety, but 
simply because there are not on 
the market containers of the 
requisite strength obtainable at 
prices that the egg shippers will 
pay. There are satisfactory con- 
tainers on the market, but I 
understand that the majority of 
the egg shippers will not pay the 
price demanded for these superiot 
containers.” 

I asked the general superin- 
tendent whether in the light of 
his recent observations he could 
recommend any special form of 
packing for the mails—whether 
there was any objection to twine, 
etc. 

“I do not believe,” was his re- 
ply, “that there is any disadvan- 
tage to a parcel tied with twine 
or that there is any reason why a 
shipper should prefer one of the 
twine substitutes now on the mar- 
ket. The twine on parcels some- 
times comes untied in transit, but 
we simply retie such bindings and 
no harm is done as a rule. Other 
things being equal, however, I 
would say that a circular form is 
the ideal one for a parcel. For 
instance, pictures and other arti- 
cles which may be mailed either 
flat or in a tube will usually fare 
better in a tube unless the tube ‘is 
so long that it is liable to be bent 
or broken.” 


THE CONVENIENCE OF THE PRE- 
CANCELED STAMP 


One new wrinkle that will aid 
the business man to efficiency in 
his parcel- post operations, but 
which has thus far been over- 
looked by many business houses, 
is the use of precanceled stamps 
or the mailing of packages with- 
out postage stamps affixed, In 
order to mail without stamps it is 
necessary to post 2,000 identical 
pieces, but under the present reg- 
ulations the convenience of pre- 
canceled stamps may be enjoyed 
by any firm, no matter how few 
parcels are mailed at a time. 

Advertisers who make distribu- 
tion by parcel post gain in two 
separate and distinct ways by the 
employment of the precanceled 
stamps. 

First, they secure quicker dis- 
patch for parcels, resulting in the 
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delivery of ordered goods at the 
average destination hours earlier 
than would otherwise be the case. 
Secondly, they safeguard the con- 
dition of the parcel to a certain 
extent. All uncanceled stamps on 
parcel-post mail must needs be 
canceled by hand stamping. This 
is done hurriedly, and sometimes, 
without intention, rather. roughly. 
Much of the damage that is sus- 
tained by parcel mail—the break- 
ing of boxes, etc.—is attributed to 
the blows of the hand stamp, fall- 
ing usually near the edge of the 


parcel. By the use of precanceled 
stamps all hand stamping is 
avoided. 


Correspondence received at the 
Post-Office Department at Wash- 
ington and other “straws” which 
indicate the trend of the trade 
wind show that the parcel post 
has developed one big -surprise. 
This is found in the effect of the 
new transportation factor upon 
the business, respectively, of job- 
bers and of small retailers. 

In each case the unexpected has 
happened, and there seems to be 
to-day a direct reversal of the 
sentiment that prevailed before 
the parcel post was established. 
Then the jobbers manifested 
slight concern as to whether the 
new postal system was established 
or not, whereas the small retailers 
fought it tooth and nail and pre- 
dicted that they would be driven 
out of business by the large mail- 
order houses. 


RETAILERS HAVE BEEN BENEFITED 


As matters have worked out, 
the average retailer has been ben- 
efited. Almost every storekeeper 
has built up with little effort a 
certain volume of mail-order bus- 
iness, and many a merchant has 
found that he can make his sub- 
urban and even his urban deliver- 
ies more cheaply by parcel post 
than by any other method. 

Yet more important, however, 
and totally unanticipated, is the 
manner in which the parcel post 
has revolutionized relations be- 
tween the small retailer and his 
jobber. There are hundreds of 
retailers who are ordering practi- 
cally all goods by parcel post. 
They can buy in small quantities 
and consequently can carry a more 
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varied stock than heretofore. And 
goods can be obtained so promptly 
that there is no need to stock up 
heavily. Furthermore, many of 
the merchants are simply saving 
money hand over fist in transpor- 
tation charges. 

Take, for instance, the most shin- 
ing example that is on record thus 
far. In the town of Jarbridge, 
Nevada, 90 miles from the near- 
est railroad station (Deeth), is a 
merchant who gets his supplies 
from jobbers at Boise, Idaho. He 
had been getting most of his 
goods by slow freight and paying 
about 4 cents per pound, all told, 
for transportation. Now he gets 
the goods in 20-pound packages by 
the rapid parcel post and pays 
only 24 cents a package, because 
Jarbridge is, in an airline, less 
than 150 miles from Boise, and 
consequently within the second 
parcel-post zone. It is rather 
rough on Uncle Sam, though, this 
advantageous arrangement for the 
merchant, inasmuch as the Post- 
Office Department must transport 
the parcels 500 miles by rail and 
90 miles by stage or star route. 
It costs the Government about 40 
cents per package, in this instance, 
to render a service for which the 
retailer pays 24 cents. 

Here is another case. Farming- 
ton, Colorado, is within 150 miles 
of Gallup, New Mexico. Recently 
a firm at the former place shipped 
by parcel post 4,000 twenty-pound 
boxes of fancy peaches and laid 
them down at Gallup with charges 
just half what they would have 
been by the old-time method of 
express shipment. 


JOBBERS FLOODED WITH SMALL 
ORDERS 


The jobbers, however, are by no 
means enthusiastic over this turn 
of affairs. They complain that it 
is cutting their profits by flooding 
them with small orders every one 
of which involves almost as much 
time and labor in the handling 
(recording, billing and filing) as 
would a large order. The situa- 


tion is regarded in some quarters 
as so serious that certain jobbers 
are sending out to their customers 
urgent appeals not to send in 
small orders, except in case of 
emergency, 


but to apply the 
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“The New Spirit of 
the Century” 


Or, as it is often expressed, “You 
Century people are certainly on 


i 
CENTURY 


announces that 96% more subscribers started 
with the October, 1913, issue (the first number 
| of “The New Spirit of the Century”) than with 
| the October, 1912, number. 


92° more subscribers started with the November, 1913, number than 
with the corresponding issue of 1912. 

| 140% more subscribers started with December, 1913, number than 
| with the issue of December, 1912. 


READ IT—TO SEE.WHY 





















“Tt is a wonderful magazine,” 
I said. 

“No,” said the advertising 
agent, “it is not. It’s more than 
that.” 

This agent is a typical reader 
of The Century—a big man ac- 
customed to analysis and prac- 
tised in expression. 

Yet he could not define The 
Century. 

“How would you define the late 
J. P. Morgan?” he countered. 
“The man had too many great 
characteristics to be defined by 
any single word or phrase. ‘Cap- 
tain of Industry’ doesn’t do it. 
He was too versatile. His inter- 
ests were too many, too varied. 





“Any adjective merely limits 
the meaning of The Century to 
me—without defining.” 

Nothing was so discouraging to 
Joseph Pulitzer as the inability of 
the trained observers who were 
eyes to him in his blindness to de- 
scribe the characteristics and con- 
strue the character of any person. 
Each secretary saw the thing dif- 
ferently. 

The Century is a personality. 

We can’t describe it to you. 

You must read it. 

The best people in America re- 
gard it as worth—not what it 
costs them, in money—but worth 
their time, which is the most val- 
uable thing they possess. 

[Advertisement] 
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"THE story there is to tell 

about present day pos- 
ter advertising and what it 
really means and stands for 
is as big as the medium, and 
just as modern and refresh- 
ingly different. It is a mag- 
netic tale of fact and force, 
progress and improvement, 
which cannot help but inter- 
est every advertiser. 


We know the story, and can 
tell it to you either by letter 
or by a visit from one of our 
men. The personal call or 
the story by letter will, of 
course, not obligate you. 


Ivan B. Nordhem Co. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


BESSEMER BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCHES 
Cuicaco, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Burrato, N. Y. 
1248 Otis Bldg. 802 Chestnut Street 1044 Marine Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO 
815 First Nat’] Bank Bldg. 421-23 Rockefeller Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Kansas City, Mo. Granp Rapips, MICH. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 5th Floor Merry Bldg. 519-20 Murray Bldg. 
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“golden rule” and hold off until 
an order of reasonable size can be 
placed. It is expected, however, 
that this situation will be relieved 
in a measure with the increase in 
the weight limit of the parcel post. 

Speaking of the weight limit, it 
may be noted that everything 
points to a rapid advance to the 
goal of 100 pounds, which will 
probably be the permanent limit. 
A high official of the Post-Office 
Department was asked whether, 
when the limit is carried up to 100 
pounds, there is likely to be a 
proportionate increase in the di- 
mension limit on parcels. He 
asked not to be quoted, but said: 
“There has, of course, been no 
increase of dimensions in connec- 
tion with the advances in weight 
limit already made—that is, to 20 
pounds and 50 pounds, respective- 
ly—but I anticipate that when the 
100-pound limit is fixed there will 
be an increase in the dimensions 
allowed. Probably, instead of 6 
feet as the maximum length of a 
package, as at present, we shall 
have a maximum length of 12 
feet.” 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments prompted by the par- 
cel post is revealed by the manner 
in which the great mail-order 
houses are adjusting their busi- 
ness to the new conditions. 


PARCEL-POST EFFECT ON MAIL-ORDER 
SALES PLANS 


Two new systems of distribu- 
tion have been evolved. The Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Company, 
of New York, exemplifies one; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., of Chicago, 
exemplify the other. 

The big catalogue houses in 
Chicago are establishing country- 
wide chains of “depositories,” 
Sears, Roebuck already have such 
branches at Dallas, Seattle and 
Kansas City. Montgomery Ward 
have distributing bases at_ such 
points as San Francisco, Kansas 
City and Brooklyn. The scheme 
is to have each depository stocked 
with a limited number of almost 
every article carried by the house. 

tders received in Chicago are 
Promptly forwarded to the proper 
branch and filled there, advantage 


being taken of the favorable par- 
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cel-post rates for delivery in the 
first and second zones, 

The National Cloak and Suit 
Company, on the other hand, is 
packing all goods in New York, 
but forwarding in bulk by freight 
to agents at the various parcel- 
post terminals—say Jacksonville, 
Florida—who deposit the pack- 
ages in the mails at the low local 
rates. It is said that the National 
has found no difficulty in inducing 
its trade to accept this plan of 
delivery, and that, in reality, there 
is not as much difference as has 
been supposed in the time of 
freight and express transit, re- 
spectively, and that the loss of 
time during the freight haul is in 
some measure compensated for by 
the speedier local delivery by par- 
cel post. 


AN INGENIOUS SCHEME OF BIG 
MAIL-ORDER HOUSES 


A brand new issue has just been 
put up to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment by this scheme of the Na- 
tional Company and other houses 
operating on the same plan: These 
mail-order firms have adopted the 
expedient of making a “deposit’’ 
with the postmaster at every dis- 
tributing point where one of their 
agents is stationed to break up 
freight shipments and put the 
goods in the parcel mail. The 
purpose of the “deposit” is to 
cover deficiencies in postage. ‘All 
the parcels are addressed, weighed 
and stamped at the home office of 
the firm in New York. Sometimes 
there is a mistake in weighing, or 
the shipping clerk may put on 
postage calculated at the local or 
first-zone rate when the destina- 
tion of the parcel is in the second 
or third zone. With a deposit in 
the hands of the postmaster at the 
mailing point no parcel is held up. 
The needed postage is supplied 
and the package goes forward. 

In the confidential councils at 
the Post-Office Department some 
of the high officials are objecting 
to this plan. They say that they 
cannot see why the department 
should keep books for a mail- 
order house and incidentally save 
the firm the hire of one clerk at 
every distributing point. No 
formal decision has yet been 
reached, and in the meantime the 
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deposits continue to be accepted 
by postmasters. 

Big mail-order houses all over 
the country are asking that regu- 
lar employees of the postal service 
be detailed to their establishments 
to sack the parcel mail and send it 
direct from the shipping room to 
the railway terminals, thereby re- 
sulting in a valuable saving of 
time as well as expense. At the 
establishment of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., in Chicago, a force 
of twenty postal clerks is now at 
work, stationed directly behind 
the firm’s packers, engaged in 
hand packing the mail sacks in 
readiness for the railway mail 
service, and this force is to be in- 
creased soon, when 4,000 square 
feet additional space will be placed 
at the disposal of the department. 

To persons on the inside it is 
very apparent that business houses 
may as well adjust themselves to 
conditions which will take no ac- 


count of the present express 
service, 
OUTLOOK FOR EXPRESS COMPANIES 


One man who is in a position 
to gain the best of information is 
rash enough to predict that the 
express service will not continue 
a year—at least, if the parcel-post 
limit goes to 100 pounds. A sales- 
man who a few weeks ago en- 
deavored to interest the express 
companies in new labor-saving de- 
vices was told that they would do 
nothing in the way of making pur- 
chases until it was seen in what 
manner the parcel-post system 
handled the Christmas rush of 
1913. One express company vis- 
ited since the holidays stated sig- 
hificantly that no money would be 
spent for new equipment. How- 
ever, it is difficult to forecast the 
future until it can be definitely 
ascertained whether or not the 
parcel post is really making money. 
The Postmaster-General and every 
official at the department are con- 
fident that it is, but thus far there 
are no dry figures to show just 
where and how the new service is 
returning a profit. 

Kicks from advertisers and bus- 
iness men against the administra- 
tive methods of the parcel post are 
becoming few and far between. 
The chief source of complaint 
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during the year was against the 
requirement of distinctive stamps 
on parcel mail, but now that these 
special stamps are no longer re. 
quired, things seem to be running 
along smoothly. 

With the admission of books, 
beginning March 16th, to the par- 
cel post, the only advertisers who 
seem dissatisfied are the seed 
dealers. When the parcel post 
was first projected the seedmen 
were active, and, as they thought, 
protected their interests by secur- 
ing the stipulation in the organic 
act of a special flat rate for seeds, 
Now they are sorry, apparently, 
some of them, They want the 
prescribed rate to stand for pack- 
ages weighing less than a maxi- 
mum of, say, 8 ounces, but want 
the regular zone rates for heavier 
parcels, 

“INSPECTION PERMITTED” 
WANTED 


PRIVILEGE 


Petitions have lately been re- 
ceived from some advertisers who 
ask the Post-Office Department to 
arrange to accord the “Inspection 
Permitted” privilege in connection 
with “collect on delivery” parcels, 
as has long been done by express 
companies. No formal action has 
been taken, but it is extremely un- 
likely that the department will 
grant this request. It is figured 
that it would entail disastrous 
losses of time in mail handling, 
and some of the high officials have 
a conviction that no reputable firm 
ought to need to resort to this ex- 
pedient to sell goods. They say 
that the “money back” policy o 
the successful mail-order house 
renders superfluous the safeguard 
of inspection before payment of 
the purchase price. 

On the other hand, it is being 
argued that the parcel post profit, 
if any, is secured by underpaying 
the railroads and that in the end 
Uncle Sam will have to pay much 
higher rates. Within the past few 
months there has been a decided 
change in sentiment towards the 
railroads on the part of the public 
and a disposition to allow them to 
earn a fair profit on invested 
capital, The great body of rail- 
road stockholders and railroad 
employees may compel Uncle Sam 
to increase parcel post rates. 
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SEVENTIETH 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN} 


THE WEERLY JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION 





etait weekly paper filling an impor- 


tant niche in periodical journalism. 


Conceded to be one of the most authorita- 
tive and accurate journals published. 


It covers the field of the entire trade press, 
yet the diversity and importance of its con- 
tents command general interest. 


Its readers are mostly men of affairs who 


_.are interested in important scientific discover- 


ies, the newest inventions, and the latest 
advancement in manufacturing and commerce. 


Its character and policy are such as to 
place the stamp of believableness on all that 
it prints. 


It is the highest type 


of advertising medium. 
Rate, 75 cents a line. 


Allan C. Hoffman 
Advertising Manager 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
361 Broadway, New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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A Message from the 
Governor of 
- Georgia 


At the request of the management of The Atlanta 
Georgian and The Sunday American, I personally ex- 
amined on Friday afternoon their various circulation state- 
ments, in detail. This work required some time, but it was 
willingly given, because I regard these newspapers as en- 
terprises of which all Georgia should be proud. The figures 
the papers furnish, under oath, to the postal authorities 
show a marvelous growth for the time The Georgian and 
Sunday American have been in Mr. Hearst’s hands—par- 
ticularly The Sunday American. 

These circulation figures I have checked up and verified 
in person. I have examined the sworn statements of the cir- 
culation manager and the cashier of The Georgian corpora- 
tion, and cross-questioned them in detail about the circula- 
tion figures. I believe the figures to be absolutely correct. 

Purely from a business man’s viewpoint, both The 
Georgian and The Sunday American, in points of quality 4 
and quantity of circulation, should be, and I have no doubt 
are, highly satisfactory and effective advertising mediums. 
Certainly they are most excellent newspapers, and should 
commend themselves to merchants for business purposes. 

The fine circulation showings furnish me ample founda- 
tion for warm congratulations. I sincerely wish for Mr. 
Hearst and his Georgia newspapers the fullest measure of 
prosperity and success—both of which seem assured. I am 
persuaded this great publisher means to be consistently a 
firm and powerful friend of Atlanta, Géorgia, and the whole 
South, and I well know his ability to do big things in a 


big way. 
(J thn rrr, Lalnre, + 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA. ; - 
JEFF R. PALMER, Manager of Foreign Advertising 
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Healthy Consumer Demand Shown 
by Cost of Inquiries 


An Agency’s Report to Its Clients 


The following convincing survey of conditions affecting consumer 
demand was sent recently as a letter to the clients of a well-known 
agency. In the letter, of course, it was necessary to observe the 
anonymity of the particular businesses referred to. 

The letter was drafted by the man who is in charge of the space 
buying, and therefore is in close touch with results realized on the 
advertising. It is explained to Printers’ INK that the deductions are 
based on the reports received every day from the larger concerns and 
received once a week from the smaller concerns. The advertisers who 
figure in this report are either doing advertising direct by mail to the 
consumer or advertising through the dealer with a direct mail appeal 


to the consumer in the advertising. 


Printers’ INK is enabled to present this feature through the good 
offices of a publisher who recognized that the import of the letter might 
have its influence upon those concerns that are holding back their ad- 
vertising because of a mistaken idea that the consumer demand is in 
an unhealthy state. The agency consented to the publication of the 
facts on the condition that its name be kept anonymous. 


Dear Sir: 

Consumer demand has ° been 
growing steadily and _ healthily, 
and in some cases to a surprising 
degree ever since July 1. 

While we do not wish to pose 
as business forecasters, we have 
startling indications, at least, of 
good advertising results for the 
early part of 1914. 

The records of the last six 
months, and especially of the last 
four months, positively show that 
consumer demands on a great va- 
riety of propositions ranging from 
a ten-cent dry goods specialty to 
a $400 luxury, have . increased 
from ten per cent to twenty per 
cent and thirty per cent oyer 1912. 
Direct mail-order results, includ- 
ing mail-order results on articles 
sold through dealers, have shown 
conclusively that the fundamental 
readjustment and _ retrenchment 
period has been succeeded by the 
renewed buying power of the ul- 
timate consumer. 

The sentiment of men of large 
affairs has held back certain in- 
dustries. Investments have un- 
doubtedly suffered, and men 
whose eyes are turned to their in- 
vestments, feel relatively poor. 
This, as we suspect, is liable to 
give a somewhat distorted view of 
the fundamental fact—the condi- 
tion of the great buying public. 


dealers, have for the last six or 
81 





We might add that the mail- 
order business ever since 1907 has 
given us a most remarkable index . 
of things to come. Had the prin- 
ciple been known at that time the 
panic of 1907 would have been 
positively predicted in the mail- 
order business ninety days in ad- 
vance, by an increase in the cost 
per inquiry which was as sudden 
and unexpected as the panic itself 
later came unexpectedly. After the 
panic, mail advertising men, in 
checking back, felt that they 
should have foreseen the panic. 
Other and similar though minor 
fluctuations have been similarly 
indicated since 1907. 

‘The explanation probably is that 
when the consumer, who lives 
from hand to mouth, is in a posi- 
tion to buy, business improves de 
facto, while with the dealer and 
the investor business improves at 
the start on opinions as to the fu- 
ture. It takes ninety to one hun- 
dred and twenty days to have the 
actual fact regarding the con- 
sumer’s condition reach the re- 
tailer, and then the jobber, and 
finally the manufacturer. So con- 
sumer demand is in advance of 
business opinion. 

At any rate it is a fact that di- 
rect results on advertising, in- 
cluding results on goods sold to 
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seven years given indications of 
the trend of general business con- 
ditions some months in advance. 
And while steel and general build- 
ing and investments have been 
poor this fall, we can only say 
that the consumer demand has 
been good, and that if this does 
not forecast a decided improve- 
ment in 1914, it will run contrary 
to our previous experiences. 

It might also be added that the 
record of results shown below is 
largely from very small towns 
and hamlets. City business, in 
many cases, represents only five 
per cent or ten per cent of the to- 
tal volume. 

We do not feel at liberty to give 
the results of any individual ad- 
vertiser, but append below a list 
of all of our advertisers, good and 
bad, no matter what their results 
have been, describing the account 
sufficiently for the purpose of gen- 
eral information, and not suff- 
ciently for the purpose of identi- 
fication. 


MERCHANDISE SELLING 


DEALERS 


(All of the accounts under this 
head while selling through deal- 
ers, with the exception of adver- 
tisers Nos. 9 and 10, have a di- 
rect mail-order angle on the con- 
sumer, getting either inquiries or 
actual orders direct from the con- 
sumer while conducting the prin- 
cipal business through dealers.) 


Advertiser No, 1:— 

Merchandise selling through 
drug stores, department stores and 
electrical stores. Cost per inquiry 
thirty per cent higher, but amount 
of money received to date for 
each dollar spent in advertising is 
about the same as last year’s rec- 
ord, showing value of each inquiry 
pulling thirty per cent better than 
last year. The increased cost per 
inquiry can be legitimately ac- 
counted for by very large in- 
crease in business through deal- 
ers. Business through dealers 
this spring was about twenty-five 
per cent of total business. Late 
reports this past fall show about 
seventy-five per cent of total busi- 
ness going through dealers. This 
because of strong dealer cam- 
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paign this fall, working towards 
entire handling of line through 
dealers. Volume of business this 
fall shows increase of over fifty 
per cent above last fall. 


Advertiser No, 2:— 


Non-medical specialty, sold 
through drug trade. Advertising 
results, figured on the amount of 
profit return on each dollar spent 
in advertising, instead of on cost 
per inquiry. This fall showed bet- 
ter than any year since 1909 on di- 
rect sales through advertising, 
Advertiser reports ten per cent 
increase in sales to dealer. 
Advertiser No. 3:— 

Merchandise selling through re- 
tail dry goods stores and depart- 
ment stores. Cost per inquiry 
eighteen per cent higher. This 
account has been showing a grad- 
ual increase in cost per inquiry 
from year to year because of in- 
creased business through dealers. 
The volume of business through 
dealers last six months of 1913 
shows a slight gain over volume 
of business last six months of 
1912. Some slight losses in Oc- 
tober and November with a slight 
gain in December. Weather con- 
ditions somewhat responsible as 
consumption of the article is de- 
cidedly heavier in colder weather. 


Advertiser No, 4:— 

A luxury for the home—sold di- 
rect and jobbed. Inquiries twen- 
ty-five per cent lower. Percent- 
age of*closures forty per cent 
higher. Condition better than for 
four years, This advertiser.on di- 
rect portion of business reached a 
record of maximum on an old- 
established business a few days 
before Christmas. 


Advertiser No. 5:— 

Household necessity sold 
through grocers. No  advertis- 
ing out this fall; looked too doubt- 
ful early in 1913. Repeat orders 
on territory covered since the first 
of the year decidedly improved. 
Advertiser now preparing to go 
ahead right after the first of the 
year on the basis of improved 
fall results. 


Advertiser No. 6:— 


Specialty for the home sold 
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& L. HENDERSON, Prasipent 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OVER 800,000 A MONTH 


agape ledays 


Fi 461 FOURTH AVENUE, COR. 3ist STREET 


New York City 
January 21, 1914 


Inter- Departmental 
Co-operation 


“I place as the most important duty of the president 
or general manager that of harmonizing all of the de- 
partments of an organization.”—A. C. Ernst, “The 
A. B. C. of Publishing Efficiency.” 

Unity is the keynote of TODAY’S organization. 
Each department knows just what the others are doing 
and why it is being done. 

The editorial department strives to create a magazine 
of intrinsic value to the woman in the home: The cir- 
culation department to select the class of women in 
sympathy with the editorial appeal: The advertising 
department to obtain the class of advertising to which 
the readers are most responsive: All to build up a per- 
manent structure. 

Miss Glover, our editor, is glad to talk to anyone who 
wants to know about our éditorial policy. 

Any advertiser or agent who wants first hand circula- 
tion information from the circulation manager is wel- 
come to it. Make the appointment. Mr. Vonderlieth 
will keep it. 

Harmonizing the three vital departments is a car- 
dinal principle in successful publishing. Let our adver- 
tising department tell you how successfully this is being 
practised at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York . . . And 
show you how you may benefit by it. It is a message 
with a big meaning to the advertiser. 








Advertising Manager. 















ROCKWELL, Vics Presipsnr 
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through furniture dealers. New 
account, therefore no line on pre- 
vious years. However, advertis- 
ing this fall has demonstrated 
sales plans and advertiser is pre- 
paring to go ahead. Reports 
business in a healthy condition. 


Advertiser No. %7:— 

Merchandise necessity sold 
through, dealers selling to farmers. 
Advertising not keyed. Factory 
taxed to utmost. Business largest 
in the history. Increase over 
1912 nearly twenty-five per cent. 


Advertiser No. 8:— 

Specialty sold through dealers 
selling to farmers. No advertis- 
ing out this fall. Previous fall 
and spring advertising shows a 
loss both in consumer and dealer 
trade. Advertiser writes us that 
the dealer trade since July first 
has been improving. Large in- 
crease after October ist, and on 
the basis of this fall’s results, 
wants us to prepare for new ad- 
vertising. 


Advertiser No. 9:— 

An article (luxury) sold entire- 
ly to men through dealers. Ad- 
vertising account confined to 
newspapers. Not keyed. Adver- 
tiser reports slightly over fifteen 
per cent increase this fall: Big 
increase for that line. 


Advertiser No. 10:— 

An article selling to drug trade. 
Advertised entirely in newspa- 
pers. Advertising not keyed, 
therefore no basis of comparison 
on inquiries. Business seven- 
teen per cent decrease from last 
fall on one branch of business— 
fifteen per cent increase on side 


line. 


Advertiser No, 11:— 

Old-established European house 
with branch offices in New York 
for United States distribution. 
Articles for children entirely, but 
appeal is made through the parent. 
Report not in for December. 
September, October and Novem- 
ber twenty-five per cent ahead of 
last year. 


Advertiser No. 12:— 
Articles appealing to men en- 
tirely, specialty sold through drug 
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trade. Had not advertised this 
spring. Resumed this fall. Jy. 
quiries at exactly half price of 
last year. 


FARM MACHINERY AND FARM 
EQUIPMENT SOLD DIRECT 


Advertiser No. 1:— 

High-grade, high-priced _ line, 
Early fall inquiries at about the 
same cost as last fall. Sales for 
coming season now starting indi- 
cate favorable results, though too 
early for figures. Inquiries on 
this line are invariably legitimate 
and a certain index of buying ac- 
tivity. 


Advertiser No. 2:— 

A high-priced specialty for the 
farm. Advertising dropped after 
September and not resumed in 
fall. Records show unsatisfactory 
loss on consumer demand, De- 
crease in volume of business over 
twenty-five per cent. 


Advertiser No, 3:— 

Another advertiser reports in- 
quiries at.about last year’s price. 
Sales growing steadily. — Total 
volume well ahead of last year— 
no final figures given. 


GENERAL, MAIL-ORDER LINES 


Advertiser No, 1:— 

Advertiser conducting general 
merchandise business on time. Re- 
ports cost per inquiry about the 
same as last year in spite of in- 
creased competition. Fall busi- 
ness forty per cent ahead of last 
year. December over fifty per 
cent. 


Advertiser No. 2:— 

Advertiser with line selling to 
women reports cost per inquiry 
thirty-three and one-third per 
cent higher, attributed to weather 
in part. Report orders good, with 
increase of twenty-five per cent 
in volume of business over last 
December. 


Advertiser No. 3:— 

General merchandise line shows 
cost per ‘inquiry very healthy on 
low-priced articles. Advertising 
results greatly improved ovet 
spring, but on better. pulling ad- 
vertising. No comparison with 
figures of last year is possible. 
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Advertiser No. 4:— 

A line of mail-order specialties 
and jewelry shows general condi- 
tions en. No comparison 
possible with previous figures on 
inquiries or sales. 


Advertiser No. 5:— 

Low-priced luxury. Inquiries 
received at same price this year. 
Percentage of closures slightly 
improved toward end of year. 
Advertiser figures good prospects 
for 1914. 

HIGH-CLASS SPECIALTIES SOLD 

DIRECT 


Advertiser No. 1:— 

A luxury. Very large increased 
volume of advertising over last 
year, resulting in slightly higher 
cost per inquiry, five per cent to 
seven per cent. Improvement in 
percentage of closures will bring 
final cost per order ten per cent 
to twelve per cent lower than last 
year, with forty-five per cent in- 
creased volume. 


Advertiser No. 2:— 

Mechanical specialty limited to 
certain classes. Inquiries one- 
third higher than last spring. No 
comparison on fall advertising, as 
none running then. Volume in- 
creased over spring ten per cent 
to eleven per cent. 


Advertiser No. 3:— ; 

A high-priced luxury for the 
home. Inquiries tweniy-five per 
cent cheaper than last year, Re- 
sults on this account give one of 
the best indications of healthy 
consumer demand throughout the 
country. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Advertiser No, 1:— 

_ Mail-order course for preferred 
line. No basis of direct compar- 
ison with last year. Results not 
Satisfactory; advertising discon- 
tinued after November. 


Advertiser No. 2:— 

Mail course, mostly for young 
men. Inquiries coming in sur- 
prisingly cheap. Cheaper than 
for two seasons. Percentage of 
closures five per cent to ten per 
cent better than last spring. 


Advertiser No. 3:— 
Very special line. Poor last 
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year, but better this year; about 
the same number of inquiries for 
about two-thirds as much adver- 
tising. Proposition has been 
worked very hard in the past. 


Advertiser No, 4:— 

Course connected with engi- 
neering. Cost per inquiry fifteen 
per cent higher. Percentage of 
closures thirty-three and one-third 
per cent off from last year. Lit- 
erature changed and losses due 
to change in selling plan. Per- 
centages on old selling plan re- 
sumed in December indicate slight 
improvement over 1912. 
Advertiser No. 5:— 

Another course allied to engi- 
neering. With the volume of ad- 
vertising quadrupled the cost per 
inquiry has remained the same. 
Percentage of closures on same 
class of mediums same. Condi- 
tions on increased volume very 
satisfactory and profits increasing. 
Advertiser No. 6:— 

Course connected with rail- 
roading. Cost of inquiries slightly 
lower on double volume. Percen- 
tage of closures at least twenty- 
five per cent higher than last year. 





Campaign for “Synthetic” Furs 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., of New 
York, have begun advertising synthetic 
furs to manufacturers of suits and 
cloaks for trimming purposes. The in- 
creasing scarcity Sod cost of natural 
skins, and the necessity of using skins 
of an inferior quality, taken from ani- 
mals which formerly were not consid- 
ered in this respect, have given rise to 
a demand for artificial furs, the manu- 
facturers announce. The company’s 
artificial sealskin is put out under the 
trade name of “Sealkin,” while moleskin 
is matched by molette.” Over thirty 
varieties have been produced. The com- 
pany has confined its advertising thus 
far to trade journals, but it is expected 
that consumer advertising will be taken 
up later. 


Premiums with Macaroni Now 


The Zerega Company, Chicago, is in- 
troducing Zcrega’s Macaroni through 
the dealers by advertising in circulars, 
issued by the dealers, to give free of 
charge one five-cent package of egg 
iadies or egg alphabets with every 
package of Zerega’s macaroni, spaghetti 
or elbow macaroni. 


H. J. Mahin Elected Director 


H. i Mahin, for the last six years 
with the O. J. Gude Co., of New York, 
is now a director of that company. 
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ge | Cost $20,000 to Produce 


HE cost of putting Munsey’s Magazine to 
"Te for the year 1914 will average approxi- 
mately twenty thousand dollars a number— 
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practically a quarter of a million dollars for twelve 


issues, 


This does not include a pound of paper, 


and does not include the presswork or binding.’’ 


Will Cost $250,000 


~ 


In “The Shop” for February, 


contents-page—to compare it, feature 

by feature, with the leading maga- 
zines of the month. It will pay the ad- 
vertiser to read what Mr. Munsey has to 
say in ‘‘The Shop’’ about the gain of 
70,000 readers in December and to learn 
the real reason why every issue of 
Munsey’s Magazine since June, 1918, has 
shown a clean, healthy gain over the pre- 
ceding month. The February Munsey 
contains 284 pages of wholesome, instruct- 
ive and genuinely interesting reading. 
The Munsey is today the largest standard 
illustrated magazine in the world. No 
publication can set such a pace without 
becoming a vital factor in every advertis- 
ing campaign designed to reach the worth- 
while magazine readers of America. 


[' will pay the advertiser to study this 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 


Commercial National Bank 175 ee Avenue 
Building Chicago New York 
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It Pays to Be Clean 


The Minneapolis Journal in 1913 (not 
counting Sunday Magazine advertising) had 
the greatest volume of business in its history, 
notwithstanding the fact that it carried no 
liquor advertising, practically no medical ad- 
vertising, and eliminated other lines of busi- 
ness or an dbjectionable and fraudulent nature. 


The Minneapolis Journal’s nearest com- 
petitor in Minneapolis carried a grand total 
of 1558 columns (479,864 agate lines) of ad- 
vertising that is barred from the columns of 
The Journal. Nevertheless, The Minneapolis 
Journal led its nearest competitor by 649 col- 
umns (199,892 agate lines) of advertising for 
the 12 months of 1913. 


While The Minneapolis Journal lost 
heavily on so-called “foreign” advertising, as 
a result of its clean-up policy, there was a 
tremendous gain in Local Display advertising 
—advertising placed by Minneapolis mer- 
chants. In this particular class of advertising, 
The Minneapolis Journal carried 1905 more 
columns (586,740 agate lines) than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper. 


The merchants of Minneapolis use The 
Journal most because it brings them most re- 
turns. They are on the ground and know 
Circulation Values. 


“The Minneapolis Journal is the Cleanest 
Metropolitan paper in the United States.” 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, General Representatives 


New York Chicago 
Brunswick Bldg. Tribune Bldg. 
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Measures and Tendencies as Ob- 
served by Government Officials 


The following statements by various high members of the adminis- 


tration at Washington provide an 


authoritative perspective of Gov- 


ernment activities as affecting the special interests of the readers of 


Printers’ Ink: It will be well if 
regarding lines of development as i 


Redfield to Inquire Into 
Price Maintenance 


A statement from the Secretary of 
Commerce 
“ I 


HAVE ordered a thorough 

investigation by the Bureau 
of Corporations of the whole sub- 
ject of price maintenance, and I 
confidently believe that when this 
investigation is concluded we shall 
be in possession of more definite 
information than ever before as 
to whether monopoly is encour- 
aged or discouraged by giving to 
the manufacturers the right to fix 
retail prices.” 

Thus spoke Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield in an exclusive 
interview with Printers’ INK on 
the business outlook and the pros- 
pective work of his department on 
behalf of the business interests. 

“No thorough study has ever 
been made in this country of the 
broad subject of the fixing of re- 
tail prices, and I am particularly 
anxious that our present investi- 
gation should be conscientious and 
comprehensive. It is my thought 
that this. investigation should en- 
compass all the factors that in- 
fluence manufacturing and selling 
—the modern department store, 
the great mail-order houses and 
the so-called chain-stores—but I 
am not concerning myself with 
details. I have turned over this 
entire matter to the Bureau of 
Corporations. Commissioner Da- 
vies comes in here occasionally 
and we talk over the general 
scope of the project, but the work- 
ing out of details I am leaving en- 
tirely to him. He has or, I hope, 
soon will have an adequate force 
and will make an exhaustive in- 
vestigation. 

_ T have had a number of inqui- 
Ties as to when this report may 
be expected. A portion of the 
89 


advertisers are clearly informed 
ndicated herewith. 


public is always anxious to find 
out when a thing is to be done. 
That is the last thing that a busi- 
ness man would think of. The im-. 
portant thing is to have it done 
right when it is done. So in the 
case of this investigation. Wheth- 
er the investigation will be com- 
pleted in March or next Novem- 
ber or December I have no idea. 
But I have every confidence that 
the evidence will be conclusive 
when we have it in hand. 

“In recommending to the Presi- 
dent an increase in the appropria- 
tion for and in the personnel of 
the Bureau of Corporations I 
said: ‘It is important that we 
should know the truth about the 
fixing of retail prices, and as to 
whether giving the privilege of so 
fixing the prices to a manufacturer 
tends toward monopoly or does 
not so tend. Men who are sincere 
and well informed do not think 
alike on this problem, but what- 
ever their views, it will be agreed 
that no thorough study of the sub- 
ject has ever been made.’ Nations 
abroad are said to favor by law 
that which we forbid. The law 
with us is for the time fixed by 
the decisions of the Supreme 
Court that the fixing of retail 
prices on the part of the manu- 
facturers is unlawful.’ 

“If, however, new _ legislation 
should in the future be required 
it is important that the truth be 
known, lest injustice be done not 
so much to the manufacturer as to 
the consumer. Some men, well 
informed, argue that the fixing of 
retail prices under conditions 
where competition in manufacture 
exists tends to promote competi- 
tion. Others say that the refusal 
to permit the fixing of retail prices 
tends to monopoly, because in the 
cutthroat competition certain to 
follow, obviously the stronger 
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competitor will survive and may 
eventually have the business in 
his own hands, for the law for- 
bids the making of agreements to 
maintain prices, and under these 
circumstances the weakest must 
go to the wall. Such being the 
views expressed by thoughtful 
men on a matter in which every 
consumer is interested, because 
he must needs buy such articles, 
it is important that the subject 
should receive thoughtful study.” 


HAS NO BIAS IN THE MATTER 


In talking to Printers’ INK 
Secretary Redfield made it clear 
that the investigation of price-fix- 
ing was to be unbiased and im- 
partial, and was entered upon 
without any ready-made convic- 
tions. “It would be anything but 
square,” he said, “to order the Bu- 
reau of Corporations to prepare 
a report that would merely en- 
dorse or bear out any personal 
impressions I might have gained 
on the subject. The report when 
prepared will be transmitted direct 
to the President.” 

Commissioner of Corporations 
Davies, who has just returned to 
Washington after an extended tour 
bearing upon this and other sub- 
jects within his jurisdiction, said 
to the correspondent of PRINTERS’ 
Inx: “There is not much that I 
can say at this time with regard 
to this investigation as to price- 
fixing. However, our field agents 
have already started work upon 
it. I am not prepared to predict 
whether or not we will arrange 
hearings of manufacturers or to 
venture a guess how soon we can 
complete the investigation.” 

Secretary Redfield is daily grow- 
ing more optimistic as to the busi- 
ness outlook. On this subject he 
said: “I am pleased to note the 
reports of the resumption of work 
at a number of industrial plants 
in the Middle West. If this be 
the beginning of the real revival 
of business it is coming earlier 
than many persons expected, but 
it simply bears out my conviction 
that there is little in the commer- 
cial or industrial situation to jus- 
tify either doubt for the present 
or fear for the future. I have 
- never been able to believe that the 
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business men of the United States 
were going to lose their heads. 

“I was gratified to receive in 
my mail to-day a copy of a lead- 
ing British trade journal in which, 
in the course of a review of the 
past year, there was frank recog- 
nition of the serious inroads made 
by American competition upon the 
tin plate industry of Wales. It 
was related how in the Canadian 
and other markets American goods 
have been winning out in compe- 
tition with British products. We 
are selling more of our manufac- 
tured products abroad and are 
buying little or no. more of the 
products of foreign labor from 
abroad. 

“To be sure, there was natural 
hesitation until something was 
known of the policy of the Ad- 
ministration toward the so-called 
trust problem. This has been re- 
lieved by the tone at once firm and 
sympathetic of the President's let- 
ter to the Attorney-General in 
connection with The American 
Telephone and Telegraph case, 
and by his fine address at the 
signing of the Currency bill. In 
the same way the situation has 
been cleared by the passage of the 
Currency law, and I am confident 
that American business men have 


‘not lost their grip, and that they 


are not afraid of dragons that do 
not exist.” 


Oldfield on Monopoly 
and Resale Prices 
By Hon. William A. Oldfield 


Chairman of the Committee on Patents 
of the House of Representatives 
BELIEVE that with the new 
currency law in operation the 
business outlook for the year 1914 
is decidedly encouraging. I am 
pleased to note, too, on the part 
of a large part of our leading 
business men a snirit of co-opera- 
tion with the administration and 
an evident desire to ascertain 
what the Government desires of 
business men and to meet those 
demands once they are made clear. 
I look upon the recent resigna- 
tions of a number of interlocking 
directors as a step in the ne 
direction, and believe ‘that this 
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To the advertiser whose 
account is “too small” 


@ The less you have to invest in advertising, the 
more skill it requires to make that investment profit- 
able. You stand in far greater need of the best 
of Agency Service than the man who can afford to 
spend thousands. He commands the best. You 
rarely even try to get it. “My account is so small” 
you reason, “that it wouldn’t interest a big, success- 


ful Agent.” 3 


@ Are you quite sure? Suppose you try one of 
those Agents and see. If you choose The Procter 
& Collier Company you will find an Agency which 
is both conspicuously successful in its treatment of 
some of the very largest campaigns and genuinely 
anxious to undertake small ones, provided that they 
promise development under right measures. 


@ If your account is such, we are willing to put 
into early effort upon it far more time, thought and 
money than early returns can possibly repay, and 
wait for our reward until we have earned much 
larger results for you. We shall not ask you for a 
contract, for, unless our service and its visible results 
bind you to us, nothing will. 


q If your account s really worth your own time, it 
won't be too small for us. It can’t be. 


T®¢ Procter & Collier Co. 


New York Cincinnati Indianapolis 
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32nd Annual 
Circulation 
Statement 





Turned the ten thousand mark 
in ’86—the fifty thousand mark 
in ’91—the hundred thousand 
mark in 1900, the two hundred 
thousand mark in 1905, the quar- 
ter million mark in 1911, and for 
1913 averaged 


267,083 Copies Per Issue 


Of steady, substantial, regular 
and healthy growth, it is sturdy 
as an oak, 


Nothing of the mushroomy, 
million-in-a-month nature, but a 
circulation that is of gradual 
growth as the result of a desir- 
able thing created and supplied 
to people who have the ability to 
appreciate and the means to pur- 
chase regularly. 


Five cents a copy—$2.00 a 
year —largely delivered by its 
own boy agents and carriers in 
14,000 towns and- villages (no 
large cities) each week. 


Every copy means a real home, 
where the commodities—neces- 
sities—and even luxuries, may 
find a rich market. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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voluntary action on the part of 
certain leading business men will 
render it easier for the present 
Congress to pass the needed legis. 
lation on this subject. 

In many of the business tend- 
encies of the age which have 
become more marked during the 
past year, I see nothing alarm- 
ing. Take, for instance, the com- 
petition which is being offered to 
local retailers by the large mail- 
order houses. Prior to the es- 
tablishment of the parcel post I 
received protests from almost 
every merchant in my district, the 
fear being widespread that the 
parcel post would place the mer- 
chants at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage as compared with the large 
mail-order houses. Since the in- 
auguration of the parcel post, 
however, I have not received so 
much as a ‘single complaint. I 
believe that the parcel post is aid- 
ing the storekeeper in the small 
town as much as it is aiding the 
mail-order house, and I am sure 
that it is a blessing to the farm- 
ers. In my district the boon con- 
ferred upon the rural residents is 
particularly great, because at al- 
most every farmhouse in my dis- 
trict there is a rural telephone’ 
and the farmer can place an order 
by telephone and receive the goods 
by parcel post within a few hours 
after he has placed the order. 

The chain-store which has been 
so much discussed of late as a 
factor in merchandising may, I 
apprehend, in. time become an. ele- 
ment in business competition 
which public sentiment will de- 
mand shall be subjected to some 
form of governmental regulation. 
And yet, without having gone in- 
to the subject thoroughly, 
scarcely see just how it will be 


possible to regulate chain-stores. 


{ feel, as I have long felt, that 
it is the duty of Congress to 
stimulate competition in the busi- 
ness world by the passage of laws 
that will abolish the patent mo- 
nopoly as it now exists. I feel 
that any agreement between 4 
manufacturer-and a retailer as to 
the resale price upon a manufac- 
tured product is purely a con- 
tractural relation and not in any 
sense a subject covered by the 
patent laws. 
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A number of persons whose 
sentiment is voiced by my frien, 
Mr. Brandeis, who is not only a 
very able man but a very lovable 
man, take the position that it 
would be advantageous if every 
producer of a product of what- 
soever character that is offered 
for sale could place upon such 
product their name or trade-mark 
and could fix the resale price at 
which that product should be sold 
to the consumer. 

I do not concede the wisdom of 
such a policy, and particularly 
do I believe it unjust, inasmuch 
as it presents a system that is 
practicable for only one class of 
our population. It is a simple 
matter for the manufacturer to 
trade-mark or otherwise identify 
his product, and I realize that 
the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant are in favor of this system, 
since it insures to each a definite, 
fixed profit. But the laborer— 
the workingman—cannot trade- 
mark his product, and the average 
farmer—the farmer who raises 
wheat, cotton, corn and hogs— 
cannot trade-mark his product and 
control the resale price. We have 
then the spectacle of a system 
which confers upon one class of 
our population privileges which 
cannot be enjoyed by other classes 
of the community. 

It has been claimed in answer 
to my charge that such applica- 
tion of the patent laws tends to 
stifle competition and to establish 
monopoly, that the manufacturer 
can be trusted to allow himself 
only a reasonable profit. In an- 
swer I will say that it is my 
belief that so long as human na- 
ture remains what it is no man 
can be accounted a fair judge of 
what is a reasonable profit in 
his own case. When I have pur- 
sued this line of argument some 
of the leading men who have op- 
posed my proposed revision of 
our patent laws have confessed 
that, whereas they would accord 
to every citizen the right to fix 
the resale price on products of 
his own creation, they would fa- 
vor a Federal Trade Commission, 
which would have power to re- 
view all such fixed resale prices 
and determine in each instance 
whether more than a reasonable 
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Getting Back 
to First 
Principles 











Many businesses are 
founded on some big 
idea—perhaps an_ idea 
of service. 


As a result of placing 
that idea before the 
public a success is made. 


After a few years, how- 
ever, the idea that the 
business was founded 
on is apt to seem stale 
to its originator. 


Gradually he makes 
changes in his appeal— 
small ones at first. But 
finally the original idea 
becomes _ subordinated, 
other features are played 
up, and the first idea 
is largely lost sight of. 


One of our clients, 
when we first met him, 
was playing up selling 
points entirely foreign 
to the ones he started 
with many years ago. 


We advised getting back to 
first principles. he argu- 
ments used in the very be- 
ginning were brought out and 
pounded. 


This concern has felt a de- 
cided stimulus in its sales; in 
fact, it is now doing the big- 
gest business in its history. 


Perhaps getting back to first 
principles would prove a 
+  sales-maker for you—in any 
event we should be glad to 
show you the work done and 
the results secured for this 
client—without obligation on 
your part. Ask to see them. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Advertising 


450 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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profit was exacted, just as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
reviews ‘railroad rates. Now, it 
seems to me that any such plan 
as that would be merely one step 
from socialism. 

I believe that Mr. Ingersoll, of 
the watch manufacturing firm, 
and certain other manufacturers 
have intimated that in the event 
that laws are passed providing 
that failure to maintain a fixed 
resale price shall not constitute 
infringement of patent, they will 
seek to accomplish the same end 
by means of chain-stores or 
agencies, whereby the goods will 
remain under the control of the 
producer until disposed of to the 
ultimate consumer. I will not 
enter into a discussion of this 
plan at this time, further than to 
say that if the stores of a chain 
are located in different States it 
would appear that business men 
who utilized any such means to 
establish monopoly or to stifle 
competition would render them- 
selves liable to the penalties of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. 





Forecast of Business for 
1914 
By Hon. Robert J. Bulkley, 


Congressman from Ohio 


[Epitor1at Note: Mr. Bulkley has 
thrown his energies strongly against 
activities in Congress which tended to 
sacrifice the proper interests of man- 
ufacturers_ to supposed “popular” de- 
mands. He is the writer of the 
minority report on the Oldfield Bill, 
author of the bill to amend the now 
discredited Kahn Act, and chairman of 
the sub-committee on rural credits of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency.] 


HE beginning of the year 1914 
finds a shortage of liquid cap- 
ital throughout the world. This 
is due to the fact that there is in 
all the great countries more or less 
over-development of fixed invest- 
ments, and besides that a vast 
amount of wealth has recently 
been destroyed in the Balkan War. 
It is natural that a period of reac- 
tion°and slowness should follow 
upon these conditions, and it is 
probable that several months will 
be required for readjustment. 
In the United States business 
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must be readjusted to the new tar- 
iff law, but the effects of this 
measure were fully discounted in 
advance, and there is no reason to 
fear any bad effects from this 
change in our economic system, 
The fact is that since the new tar- 
iff law went into effect our favor- 
able balances in foreign trade have 
been unprecedentedly high, and 
the year 1913 shows the largest 
favorable trade balance in our 
history. 


PROMISE IN BANKING ACT 


For some months bankers have 
been acting cautiously in anticipa- 
tion of the impending changes in 
our banking and currency system. 
Their caution may be justified 
rather by a measure of uncertain- 
ty before the enactment of the law 
than by any provision carried in 
the law. Now that there is no fur- 
ther uncertainty business should 
no longer be retarded by reason 
of this legislation, and after the 
new system shall have been com- 
pletely organized, which will take 
several months, business will un- 
doubtedly be stimulated by the op- 
eration of the new law. Our 
banking and currency system has 
never been on a basis as sound 
and scientific as that provided by 
the new law, and we have never 
been so well fortified against 
panics. The new law will also 
tend to loosen the grip of the few 
who have come to have such a 
large share in controlling our 
financial destiny, and this fact 
should prove an added encourage- 
ment to independent business. 

Some time during the spring 
there will be some additional anti- 
trust legislation. Whenever such 
legislation is discussed it is cus- 
tomary for certain financiers and 
financial writers to assure us that 
if we keep on discussing it we 
will scare every business man in 
the country into curtailing or 
quitting his business. We may, 
therefore, expect a certain amount 
of this talk in the near future, 
and the talk may have a more or 
less depressing effect upon busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, every business man knows 
that the trust question is not yet 
settled, that our anti-trust laws 
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A Remarkable Achievement 


The Christian Herald reports that 
during the last four years the net paid 
circulation has been increased 50%— 
from 200,000 to 300,000, and the an- 
nual advertising revenue has increased 
65%—from $200,499.00 to $330,467.00 


within the same period. 


Gains like these during so-called 
‘‘lean”’ years are surely the best pos- 
sible evidence that the Christian 
Herald has earned ‘preferred posi- 
tion’’ in the minds of its own 300,000 
subscribers and its more than 700 ad- 
vertisers. 


This is a really interesting exhibit of 
how growth can be achieved even in 
‘*hard times’’ if it be in response to a 
healthy rather than a forced demand. 


Write to 96 Bible House for a copy of 
their latest Audit of Circulation, — 
showing percentage of direct subscrip- 
tions, cash receipts, etc. It is the most 
detailed and satisfactory report ever 
made by any national periodical. 
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State of New Jersey, ‘ 
County of Essex, f -. 


Charles F. Dodd, being duly sworn, on his oath says that he is Business Manager 
of the NEWARK EVENING NEWS and that the NET DAILY 
AVERAGE CIRCULATION of the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS for the year Nineteen Hundred and Thirteen, was 
Cuartes F. Dopp. b 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this third day of January, A. D. 1914. 


Henry _W. Morris, 
Notary Public. 


Positively no secret in regard to circulation figures or 
advertising rates. Records open to all. Sworn detailed 
circulation statement and rate card will be mailed promptly 
upon request. 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Advertising Manager. 


Home Office, Newark Evening News, 
215-217 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
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are not sufficiently definite, that 
nothing will be a greater help to 
business than a settlement of this 
question, and that it can never be 
settled until it is settled right. 
The legislation soon to be enacted 
will be in line with our established 
policy and with the declarations 
of the Democratic platform. It 
will make more certain what is 
uncertain in existing law, and will 
be a great benefit to legitimate 
business. 

Summing up all of the consid- 
erations above mentioned, which 
seem to be the most important 
factors in the business outlook, 
we may say that each of these ele- 
ments points toward the prospect 
of slow or moderate business for 
the next few months, followed by 
greater prosperity during the lat- 
ter part of the year. As always, 
crops must be taken into consid- 
eration as the most important sin- 
gle factor in our business condi- 
tion, and the 1914 crops will de- 
termine whether we shall finish 
the year with moderate or excep- 
tional prosperity. In any case, 
there is nothing in the situation to 
cause serious concern, Funda- 
mental conditions are absolutely 
sound, and relatively to other na- 
tions the United States is in a 
very strong position, so that we 
should lead in the advance of 
world prosperity. 


FOR RURAL BETTERMENT 


Rural credit legislation: is un- 
der active consideration, and some 
definite step will very likely be 
taken before the end of the pres- 
ent session of Congress. It is as 
yet too early to make very defin- 
ite predictions about this legisla- 
tion, but it is hoped and believed 
that a system can be devised which 
will make credit more available 
and cheaper to the farm worker. 
We hope that we may thus pro- 
vide the way for. needed improve- 
ments in American agriculture, 
and at the same time make farm 
life more attractive and reduce 
the cost of living. But it is too 
early to attempt a definite predic- 
tion as to how far we shall be 
able to succeed in accomplishing 
these objects. 

Manufacturers will be  inter- 
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ested, to an extent which they per- 
haps do not yet realize, in the pro- 
visions of the Kahn law enacted 
last summer in aid of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition. This law 
properly provides for remission of 
duties on articles imported for 
exhibition at San Francisco, and 
because of this provision it was 
within the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate. The more im- 
portant part of the law, however, 
relates to patents, trade-marks and 
copyrights; yet it was never con- 
sidered by the Patents Committee 
of either branch of Congress. It 
gives to the proprietors of foreign 
patents, trade-marks and _ copy- 
rights who exhibit the protected 
articles at the San Francisco Ex- 
position exclusive rights in this 
country for a period of about four 
years, regardless of whether or 
not they would have been entitled 
to any protection under our pat- © 
ent, trade-mark and _ copyright 
laws. These proprietors of for- 
eign protection are given very 
drastic remedies, including im- 
pounding and destruction of in- 
fringing property and fine and im- 
prisonment of infringérs, though 
the protected articles may have 
been in common use in this coun- 
try for years. I have introduced 
a bill which was prepared under 
the direction of the Commissioner 
of Patents to amend the Kahn law 
and to give to foreign exhibitors 
at the San Francisco Exposition 
all proper and customary protec- 
tion, not to conflict with the ex- 
isting rights of American manu- 
facturers and the American pub- 
lic. , 


Less Friction in Working 
of Pure Food Law 


A Statement by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry 

“< TEADY improvement, I am 

giad to say, was noticeable 
throughout the year 1913 in the 
observance by manufacturers of 
the provisions of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act.” This was the 
verdict given to Printers’ INK 
soon after the close of the year by 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, the successor 
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of Dr. Wiley as Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“My observation,” continued the 
Federal pure food specialist, “is 
that there is a general disposition 
on the part of manufacturers to 
conform to the requirements of 
national legislation and to meet 
the wishes of the Government. We 
have had during the past year a 
steadily decreasing number of 
violations of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, as manufacturers have 
gained a clearer understanding of 
the requirements of the law. 

“We continue to have, of course, 
a number of wilful violations of 
the law. Indeed, I am not sure 
that the year 1913 has shown any 
decrease in the number of wilful 
violations, but the year has shown 
a marked decrease in the number 
of unintentional violations. There 
is no doubt that up to this time 
a large proportion of the techni- 
cal violations of the law have 
been due to ignorance on the part 
of manufacturers, misunderstand- 
ings regarding the exact meaning 
of the law, etc. The number of 
violations from such causes are 
peing rapidly reduced.” 

“You have made reference in 
several of your recent addresses, 
Dr. Alsberg, to the need of in- 
spection of food factories. Have 
you in mind anything in the na- 
ture of Federal inspection?” asked 
the Printers’ INK representative. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply; “Fed- 
eral inspection is out of the ques- 
tion, I believe. In the first place, 
we have no authority for such in- 
spection, and, secondly, the cost 
would be almost prohibitive, and 
the force required would be so nu- 
merous as to present grave prob- 
lems of organization and manage- 
ment. The present Federal in- 
spection of meat, although it cov- 
ers only a few hundred establish- 
ments, entails an expense of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and 
if an attempt were made to carry 
on Federal inspection of thousands 
of food factories the problem 
would be proportionately more 
complicated. é 

“Manifestly this is a responsi- 
bility for the several States, but 
I hope to see the task undertaken 
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and uniform regulations and a 
uniform system of inspection 
adopted. The sanitary and hygi- 
enic control of food is to-day the 
one need in food control which is 
more important than all others, 
To prevent traffic in foods dan- 
gerous to health is far more diffi- 
cult than to prevent mere fraud 
in food products. The only safe- 
guard against many sources of 
danger in food is inspection of the 
place of production and medical 
supervision of the workmen. Ob- 
viously the exercise of such con- 
trol of the sanitary conditions of 
food production is a task for the 
individual States.” 

The Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry has touched in various 
public addresses upon the need 
for censorship of food and drug 
advertising. Asked on behalf of 
Printers’ INK if he foresaw the 
inauguration of such supervision, 
he said: “There is much decep- 
tive food and drug advertising in 
circulation, and there is assuredly 
need of corrective measures, but 
I am not, of course, in a position 
to do anything in the matter un- 
less Congress should confer au- 
thority upon me, and I see no 
prospect of that in the immediate 
future.” 


Patent Changes Affecting 
Manufacturers 


A statement from the Assistant Com- 
‘ missioner of Patents 
i HE ultimate consumer is 
suggesting most of the im- 
portant, practicable inventions of 
the day, and is really dictating the 
trend of invention at the present 
time.” This is the most signifi- 
cant disclosure in an exclusive re- 
view of the recent progress in the 
field of invention made for Print- 
ERS’ INK by James T. Newton, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents. 
Assistant Commissioner Newton 
is unquestionably the executive at 
the Patent Office best qualified to 
make a general survey of the new 
developments of recent years in 
the inventive field and to forecast 
the future. The recent change of 
national administration brought to 
places of responsibility in the Pat- 
ent Office a number of new ap- 
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The Theatre Magazine is a friend 
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pointees who cannot, from per- 
sonal knowledge, measure the 
present with the past, but Mr. 
Newton, with more than a score 
of years’ experience in the Patent 
Office, has a breadth of wisdom 
which renders particularly valu- 
able his views upon the new slants 
in the situation. 


EMPLOY INVENTORS ON SALARY 


His statement as to the inspira- 
tion for invention that is coming 
in the form of consumer demand 
was made in connection with com- 
ment as to the growing tendency 
of the up-to-date manufacturer to 
employ his own staff of inventors. 
Said the Assistant Commissioner: 
“All the evidence which reaches 
us here in the Patent Office indi- 
cates a growing tendency on the 
part of the wideawake manufac- 
turer to employ regularly as mem- 
bers of his staff, and on a salary 
basis or combined salary and roy- 
alty basis, inventors who devote 
their entire time to improving his 
product or to perfecting machin- 
ery for its manufacture. 

“There is an impression in some 
quarters that this policy is adopt- 
ed, in most instances, because it 
enables the manufacturer to obtain 
his inventions at smaller outlay 
than would be the case were he 
under the necessity of purchasing 
them in the open market. This 
economic consideration may be 
one factor, but I believe it is a 
minor one. The chief motive, I 
think, is that the manufacturer 
gets concentrated, specialized ser- 
vice in accordance with his speci- 
fic needs as disclosed from day to 
day, and that the inventor is al- 
ways on the ground, and presum- 
ably is in touch with factory con- 
ditions, sales conditions, advertis- 
ing conditions, and all the other 
influences which have bearing 
upon the situation under such cir- 
cumstances. 

“The heart of the matter, though, 
is that it is the ultimate consumer 
who is suggesting most of the im- 
portant, practicable inventions of 
the day. The present-day manu- 
facturer aims to give the public 
what it demands rather than 
merely such improvements as come 
to him from outside sources. 
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Concerns suchas the National 
Cash Register Company have 
regular systems whereby the re- 
quests and suggestions made by 
customers are promptly reported 
by salesmen. When a suggestion 
appears to have merit or when the 
demand comes from enough dif- 
ferent quarters to virtually com- 
pel attention the prablem is turned 
over to an inventor on the com- 
pany’s staff, and he undertakes its 
solution. It must be borne in 
mind also that such a staff in- 
ventor working on a specific prob- 
lem assigned to him in response 
to demand from the consumer 
public enjoys advantages and op- 
portunities for tests and experi- 
ments that in most instances would 
not be open to any independent 
inventor.” 


DISTRUST OF PATENTS AS PROTECTION 


Turning to another significant 
phase of patent policies on the 
part of large manufacturers, Mr. 
Newton said: “I think that I no- 
tice a constantly lessening dispo- 
sition on the part of manufactur- 
ers to refrain from taking out pat- 
ents and to rely upon secrecy to 
protect their trade secrets. This 
is a matter which has reference, 
of course, only to original ma- 
chines or other inventions used in 
processes of manufacture. The 
manufacturer presumably has no 
other choice than to patent the 
product which is sold to the pub- 
lic at large, but in days gone by 
many firms such, I believe, as the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
Waltham. Watch Company, etc., 
have preferred to entrust the se- 
crets of the machines they invent- 
ed to their well-guarded factories 
rather than to take out patents. 
The argument was that, whereas 
a patent invention is public prop- 
erty after an interval of less than 
a score of years, there are in- 
stances where the secrets of un- 
patented machines have been pre- 
served for twenty-five years or 
longer. This policy, however, finds 
less favor than formerly in the 
manufacturing world.” 

Asked whether the recent Su- 
preme Court decision and the in- 
troduction of the Oldfield bill had 
any noticeable effect upon applica- 
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tions for patents, the Assistant 
Commissioner said: “The only ef- 
fect discernible is that a consid- 
erable number of inventors and 
manufacturers have been impelled 
to ‘close out’ pending applications 
for patents some of which have 
been in this office for as long as 
fifteen to eighteen years. Under 
the conditions heretofore obtain- 
ing there has been no way in 
which we could compel an appli- 
cant to close out an application, if 
he thought it was to his advantage 
to have the matter held in abey- 
ance in the Patent Office, and pro- 
viding he amended his application 
once a year. The only way in 
which a clever lawyer might be 
circumvented under such circum- 
stances is under a charge of 
fraud, and a Supreme Court deci- 
sion some time since indicates that 
this would seldom prove a rem- 
edy. However, the legislation that 
is now being advocated would 
make a patent date from the date 
of the filing of the application in- 
stead of from the date of the 
granting of the patent. Many 
manufacturers and inventors seem 
to fear that if such a law is passed 
means will be found to make it 
retroactive, and consequently many 
of them have hastened to close out 
pending applications. 


DESIGN PATENT INNOVATIONS 


“Manufacturers. have benefited 
during 1913,” continued the As- 
sistant Commissioner, “by several 
important innovations in Patent 
Office practice. One of the most 
important of these is the ruling 
made within the past few months 
to the effect that an applicant for 
a design patent may amend his ap- 
plication after it is on file here at 
this office. We have three classes 
of design patents which afford 
protection for terms, respectively, 
of 38%, 7 and 14 years, the fees 
being proportionately greater for 
the longer period. 

“Many a manufacturer would 
prefer, it seems, to save money by 
applying at the outset for a de- 
sign patent for only three and a 
half years. Then if, after the Pat- 
ent. office has mgde.search and ,the 
applicant has been notified that his 
application is to be granted, he 
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sees fit to change his application 
to the fourteen-year term he 
then would gain the maximum 
protection with the minimum in- 
itial investment. Under former 
administrations, however, _ this 
privilege has always been denied 
to applicants for design patents, 
and it has. been held that it was 
necessary to specify at the outset 
for what term design protection 
was desired, and to risk the full 
fee in the transaction. Latterly 
the new administration in the Pat- 
ent Office has reversed this for- 
mer ruling, and applicants are now 
allowed that latitude which so 
many of them find an advantage.” 


VOLUME OF PATENT OFFICE BUSINESS 


In this connection PrinTERS’ 
INK is enabled to make public for 
the first time the statistics show- 
ing the volume of Patent Office 
business in 1913 as compared with 


_ the business in 1912. The total 


number of patents issued during 
the calendar year 1913 was 35,788, 
as compared with 37,731 in 1912. 
This slight falling off is accounted 
of no significance by Patent Of- 
fice officials, inasmuch as the an- 
nual volume of business has been 
fluctuating up and down in about 
this same range ever since the 
year 1907. The number of design 
patents showed an increase last 
year, the total for 1913 being 1,683 
as compared with 1,342 for 1912. 
Trade-marks likewise showed an 
increase from 5,020 in 1912 to 
5,065 in 1913. Copyright entry was 
granted during 1913 to 708 prints 
and labels, as compared with 991 
copyrighted during the year 1912. 

In commenting upon the influ- 
ence upon patent business that 
might be expected to result from 
any: breaking up of the trusts, 
Assistant Commissioner Newton 
said: “A breaking up of trusts 
should not necessarily have any 
effect upon the volume of patent 
applications, but it will probably, 
result in a reapportionment of 
business among patent lawyers. 
When the present era of trusts 
began along about 1908 or 1909 
many patent .attorneys were all 


. but put out of business because of 


the policy of the great corpora- 
tions to, in each instance, turn 
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1. The opening of the Panama Canal this year will greatly alter 
the route of the world’s shipping. No port will receive more ben- 
efit from this than San Francisco. Already twenty-seven Steam- 
ship Companies not now calling there are seeking docks and 
wharves on San Francisco Bay, or have recently secured them, Many 
Steamship Companies have been making reservations for the first 
ships from European ports direct to San Francisco as soon as the 
Canal is open for commercial use. 


2. The Panama-Pacific International Exposition will open its gates 
on February 20, 1915. The construction of the buildings is well 
advanced and the Exposition will be ready on time. More exhibits 
have already asked for space than at St. Louis at the opening date 
of its Fair. It is conservatively estimated that there will be added 
to San Francisco’s population this year 80,000 people connected 
with the construction of the Exposition, its exhibits, its conces- 
sions, and its two hundred conventions to be held in San Francisco 
in 1915. 


3. San Francisco is prosperous. Here are some up-to-date facts 
and figures: 


Despite financial stringency, change of government and the altera- 
tion of the tariff, figures for 1913, just at hand, show that San Fran- 
cisco’s growth and advancement have not diminished. Her assess- 
ment of $623,844,616 is the greatest in her history; building con- 
tracts aggregating $32,797,259 were let during the past year, 
exceeding those of 1912 by $6,528,253, while the savings bank 
deposits total $199,512,670—the greatest ever attained. 


If further evidence of her prosperity were needed, the rebuilding 
since the fire, as nearly as it can be ascertained, now amounts to the 
enormous sum of $301,500,000. Of this amount but $11,264,000 was 
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TISING THIS YEAR IN THE 


borrowed in New York, and the balance was financed locally. The 
real estate sales, notwithstanding the difficulty of borrowing money, 
compare favorably with those of the past fourteen years. They 
aggregated $44,728,900 and almost equal those of last year, which 
was the highest point reached since the fire. 


Building Figures for Nineteen Years 


SS Pa Seni Were $ 5,639,942 1905 .......sceeeeeee $20,111,861 
PGs 505 5. ge Wee. » 5,621,442 1906 .......-.eseeee 39,254,467 
Apa Rid dears ae 4,903,000 (10907 0 cc eeseeceweecs 50,499,499 
GES eiy6lk. eis «0 v0)8\0 3,490,603 1908 .......-..-eeees 35,128,549 
Cie 569s 0h as 4-4 09 4,782,748 - 1000 2. 22 ese caress 30,411,196 
RS ere eee 6,390,705 1910 .......-..-.ee0. 22,873,942 
MN as save ives sare! s joie. 0i% 7,437,563 A911 2... cere ween 24,495,168 
| ESE ra wer eee 14,289,938 1913 ..........-. eee 26,269,006 
UME RUN Sas Ua ais's os ele 14,084,514 19013 .........cceeees 32,797,259 
UM a ee il eign po 0h e:8 16,916,118 


You can cover Greater San Francisco by 
the use of one newspaper 
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“Why They Stick ” 


Because of the crisp crackle of 
checks, drafts, and greenbacks— 


Because of the jolly jingle of 
every kind of coin, from dimes up 
to dollars— 


Because this merry music of 
money is accompanying a larger 
percentage than ever before, of 
the orders our advertisers are re- 
ceiving— 

Because of these Cash - With- 
Order-Bringing facilities, do our 
advertisers stay right with 


The Weekly Eagle 


Wichita, Kansas 


Never before have we produced so 
many inquiries that turned into cash— 
never so many orders with the money 
$$$ pinned right to them—as during the 
passing season. 


And why? We're “delivering the 
goods”—that’s why—50,000 strong every 
week—50,000 Kansas and Oklahoma 
farmers who are spending their latest 
crop money—50,000 men who see things 
they want in the columns of their paper, 
The Weekly Eagle—50,000 men who get 
what they want and have the money to 
pay for it, Cash-With-Order. 


No wonder our advertisers “‘stick’— 
and that without solicitation. How about 
you? Don’t you want to start “stick- 
ing,” too? Here’s the best in the West, 
as a real money getter. Just try it. 

Rate? Only 10 cents per line—Flat. 


The S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 
Foreign Representatives 

Tribune Bldg. Tribune Bldg. 

Chicago New York City 
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over all patent business to one 
firm—business that had previously 
been distributed among perhaps a 
score of patent attorneys by the 
various companies that were 
merged in the trust. It is prob- 
able, 1 suppose, that a breaking up 
of the trusts would result in a re- 
distribution of this patent -busi- 
ness.” 


Aid Trade 
By A. H. Baldwin 


Chief, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 

‘ HAT the year 1913 was a 
period of uncertainty and ap- 

prehension, and of unusual hesi- 

tation for the business interests 

of the United States, has been 

evident to every observer. 

That this was altogether unfor- 
tunate, however, is not so clear, 
and at present I feel that in gen- 
eral business is in a more whole- 
some and hopeful state to-day 
than a year ago. Periods of 
change and readjustment, how- 
ever desirable such readjustments 
may be, always hurt somewhere, 
and the suffering localities will 
not conceal their hurts in silence, 
and will not be greatly comforted 
by the assurance that their spe- 
cial and personal misfortunes are 
probably for the general good of 
the country. 

A new tariff law cannot fail 
to influence certain individual 
commercial interests adversely, 
whether the changes in customs 
duties are towards higher or 
lower rates. The. country, how- 
ever, has generally accepted the 
recent law as non-revolutionary, 
and is adapting itself to it calmly. 

Honefulness and courage still 
prevail, and it is a tribute that 
should be paid to our commercial 
public that they really fear only 
unknown evils and are fully ready 
to measure swords with others 
in competition, both in domestic 
and in foreign trade, if they are 
sure of the feasonable. stability 
of such factors as the tariff. 

Foreign competition is some- 
times a mere bogey, or may be 
a genuine danger to individual 
manufacturers; but the struggle 




















for export trade is open to us 
as well as to our foreign competi- 
tors, and it is to markets outside 
of the United States that our 
manufacturers are turning their 
attention more and more. This 
is the soundest of business strate- 
gy under the existing conditions. 

The Department of Commerce 
fully recognizes the opportunity 
that lies in the present situation, 
and has prepared a constructive 
and far-reaching plan to aid the 
development of our international 
trade through its Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Congress is asked to authorize 
the appointment of commercial 
attaches at fourteen important 
capitals, strategic centers of com- 
merce in foreign lands, where our 
trade can be efficiently aided by 
commercial experts. Further, 
commercial agents will supplement 
this proposed service and will be 
sent in every direction in coun- 
tries outside the United States 
to study special trade fields, mar- 
kets for hardware, machinery, oil, 
seed products and many’ other ar- 
ticles of commerce. The opening 
of the Panama Canal will also 
seem to afford the psychological 
moment for special intensive ef- 
forts by the department in Latin 
America; and a fund of $100,000, 
to be devoted wholly to trade pro- 
motion work in that part of the 
world, is asked for by Secretary 
Redfield, 

That our commercial interests 
will appreciate these efforts to 
foster our trade abroad, and will 
respond to these growing oppor- 
tunities, cannot be doubted. In- 
telligent effort, efficiency and op- 
timism are increasingly character- 
istic of our commerce, and there 
seems to be no reasonable excuse 
to-day for serious apprehension 
for the future, as regards our 
general commercial health. 


Scope of Coming Census 
of Manufactures 
By W. M. Steuart 


Chief, Division of Manufactures, U. S. 


E Bureau of the Census col- 
lects and publishes annually 
at stated intervals a great deal 
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THE 
BINGHAMTON 
PRESS 


and Leader 


The Audit Company of New 
York recently made a thorough 
audit of the circulation books of 
this publication for the period 
from June 2, 1913, to November 
29, 1913, and we quote from their 
report: 


Faid Circulation— 
City of Binghamton 





CIRO os eta oe 12,185 
SMATHEOIIAN. 5c Giccivinc eves 2,709 
COUN rose caeaks 10,133 

Total paid (average).... 25,027 


Free Circulation, including 
thereunder Trainmen, 
Advertisers, Correspond- 
ents, Employees, Ex- 
changes, Complimen- _ 
taries (average)........ 904 


Unsold, Unaccounted for, 
Spoiled, and Office files 
AEWETRRO) 6 oo ck ew bs eee 844 


A total daily print of an 
AVOCEARS OF 5g eS 26,775 


The advertiser who wants to 
cover Binghamton, the prosper- 
ous, the responsive market, has 
the complete, resultful and eco- 
nomical publicity medium at 
hand. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives; 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis, 
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of data of interest to manufac- 
turers. William J. Harris, of 
Georgia, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. as Director of the 
Census. He assumed charge of 
the bureau on the first of last 
July, and, with the assistance of 
W. M. Steuart, chief statistician 
for manufactures, has been re- 
organizing the work affecting the 
manufacturing interests of the 
country. 

In order to collect the informa- 
tion which is of the greatest 
value to manufacturers Mr. Har- 
ris has arranged to confer freely 
with manufacturing organizations, 
chambers of commerce and other 
associations that are interested in 
the industrial development of the 
country. He is obtaining sugges- 
tions not only concerning the class 
of statistics to be collected, but 
the best methods to be followed 
in conducting the canvass and 
in presenting the data. The next 
census of manufactures will 
cover the present year, 1914. The 
force of the bureau will be large- 
ly concentrated on this work, with 
the intention of beginning the col- 
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lection of the statistics immedi- 
ately after January 1, 1915. 
Heretofore it has required three 


or four years to complete this © 


canvass and publish the data. The 
director hopes that by concen- 
trating the force on this particu- 
lar piece of work he will be able 
to publish the results during the 
summer or fall of 1915. In some 
respects this will be the most im-* 
portant census of our manufac- 
tures that has ever been taken. 
The bureau has an organized 
field force of 750 local agents en- 
gaged in the collection of statis- 
tics concerning the quantity of 
cotton ginned, the quantity con- 
sumed by manufacturing estab- 
lishments and the stocks of cotton 
on hand. The ginning statistics 
are published on ten fixed dates 
during the ginning season, and are 
an accurate guide to the quantity 
of cotton entering commercial 
channels. The statistics of con- 
sumption of cotton and the num- 
ber of active spindles are pub- 
lished monthly. These also carry 
statistics of imports and exports 
of cotton. The two branches of 
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: The’ equiva- 
lent of a Comp 
Library of Directories, cover- 
ing every existing trade, all bound 
a -in one volume with an index ( naming 
more than 70,000 articles) that en- 
ables the user to instantly secure the names 
all the manufacturers, first hands and other sources of 
supply, in any line of trade, or of any conceivable kind 
of article. | Equal in extent and size to Ten Average 
Directories. 
For the Buyer and Purchasing Agent 
Instantly furnishes the names of sources of supply for 
“~ article or specific _ * article (70,000), with 
capital rating of each. Gives AL pee 
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Instantly furnishes complete lists of manufacturers in 
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| MARCH COMFORT 


is the Big Household Number, Big in size, 
Bigin interest to more than a million and 
aquarter housewives who look to its help- 
ful hints for the last word on household 
economics, and it 


Brings Big Returns 
To Its Advertisers 


Because these facts are established by experience, 
because results are fruitful to advertisers, March House- 
hold COMFORT always is loaded with ads to our pre- 
scribed limit. At the season at which it issues it is 
easy to get the attention of our rural readers who are 
then searching COMFORT’S ads for every imaginable 
kind of goods, articles, materials, furnishings. and ap- 

‘ pliances usable in and about the home or on the farm. 


March Comfort Reaches 
its Readers at the 
Psychological Moment 


when the women are preparing for spring house-clean- 
ing and renovating and refurnishing the home, and the 
men are planning repairs on the buildings, improve- 
ments on the farms and purchase of new farm machinery. 


March forms close February 10. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc.; 


flew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bidg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
SALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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work, therefore, show the cotton 
available for manufacture, the 
quantity consumed and the quan- 
tity on hand, thus enabling the 
producers, dealers and manufac- 
turers interested in this important 
fiber to determine the condition of 
the market. 

The bureau also collects sta- 
tistics concerning the quantity of 
leaf tobacco on hand April 1 
and October 1 of each year. These 
data are published within fifty 
days after the date to which they 
relate, and have been of great 
value to the growers, dealers and 
manufacturers. These are only 
a few of the activities of the bu- 
reau. In addition it collects and 
publishes _ statistics concerning 
electric light and power stations, 
electric railways, fisheries, water 
transportation, number of deaths, 
causes of deaths, statistics of ag- 
riculture, population, financial 
statistics of cities, statistics of the 
wealth, debt and taxation of the 
entire United States, and on vari- 
ous other subjects affecting the 
industrial, commercial and social 
welfare of the country. 


Collins Now with Hoguet & 
Hafley, Inc. 


On January 1 Burtis H. Collins be- 
came manager of the selling-service de- 
partment of Hoguet & Hafley, Inc., ad- 
vertising agents, New York. To go 
with Hoguet & Hafley, Mr. Collins gave 
up his advertising business, which he 
had conducted in Chicago for two years. 

Before going to Chicago Mr. Collins 
had charge, for six years, of the selling 
service and copy department of Hill & 
Tryon, Pittsburgh. He has also been 
connected at different times, with the 
W. S. Hill Company, Arnold & Dyer 
and N. W. Ayer & Son. 


“Ls a] a’ mh ~ 
Chicago Gas Co.’s Timely Copy 

At the time when Chicago for a 
stretch of eight days resembled Lon- 
don or Pittsburgh on account of smoke 
and fog, the Peoples Gas, Light & 
Coke Company planned its advertising 
copy to get business from the weather 
conditions. The copy started out with 
the question—“When fog and smoke 
shut out the sun and a million factory 
lights burn in the daytime—who wor- 
ries the least? Answer—the factory 
manager who depends upon gas arc 
lights,” etc. 


R. Kingsland Hay has been appointed 
assistant Eastern manager of the adver- 
tising department of System. 
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How Barratt of Pears 
Got His Start 


Advertising Adventures as Told by 
the Genius Behind the Famous 
English Soap—How Henry Ward 
Beecher Was Signed Up for a 
Testimonial—Sir Thomas Had a 
Merchandising Sense When a Lad 

HOMAS ‘J. BARRATT, the 
genius. behind Pears’ Soap, 
gave interesting recollections of 
his unusual advertising career in 

a recent issue of The Advertiser's 

Weekly of London, Eng. : 
As the authentic record of the 

beginning of a great merchandis- 
ing career the experiences of Mr. 
Barratt are of wide interest to 
advertising men. That Mr. Bar- 
ratt looks on some of his early 
vicissitudes with humor in these 
days is shown by his recital of 
how he induced Henry Ward 
Seecher to give a Pears testimo- 
nial. 

GETTING THE BEECHER TESTIMONIAL 

FOR PEARS 


Says Mr. Barratt on this point: 

“T was in New York bent on 
spreading the fame of Pears 
through the length and breadth 
of that great country, and it 
seemed to me that the most nec- 
essary thing to start with was a 
testimonial from some eminent 
and honored American. None 
then stood higher in public esteem 
than Henry Ward Beecher; so 
one desperately cold night, with 
the snow thick on the ground, | 
set out for the great preacher’s 
house at Brooklyn, without. intro- 
duction of any kind, and after 
much difficulty found his abode 
and rang the bell. 

“The door opened, and to my 
consternation I was immediately 


shown into the drawing-room, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Beecher 
were entertaining their guests. 


This was not the reception I had 
looked for. I did not know how 
to explain—indeed, at the moment 
it was impossible to explain my 
mission. Perhaps, as they shook 
my hand warmly, they took me 
for a visiting English divine or 
littérateur. I confess I felt un- 
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comfortable. Nevertheless, I re- 
solved to stay all the other guests 
out and see Mr. Beecher alone. 

“When at last the opportunity 
came he led me to his library and 
motioned me to a chair. He him- 
self sat down before an open 
desk. ‘What can I do for you, 
Mr——-’ he paused. ‘Barratt,’ I 
said. ‘Mr. Barratt, of London, 
representing Pears’ Soap.’ It was 
not surprising that Mr. Beecher’s 
face underwent a sudden change. 
For all that, he listened to me 
amiably when I told him why I 
desired to. make his acquaintance. 
] was expatiating on the merits of 
my soap when he checked me with 
a laugh, and wheeling round in 
his chair, seized a pen and wrote 
on half a sheet of paper the 
famous testimonial which I after- 
wards had the pleasure of adver- 
tising all over the country. 

“When I first started out on my 
business career over half a cen- 
tury ago my services were re- 
quited with the munificent salary 
of four shillings a week, and I 
look back upon the period with 
pleasure, for I was a decidedly 
‘young hopeful’ and knew that the 
surest way of obtaining success 
was to begin at the beginning and 
climb, instead of half-way up and 
fall. Buying and_ selling, mer- 
chanting, and so forth, were my 
ideals of business life; and when 
fresh from school at fifteen years 
of age I was often struck with 
what T considered the inadequate 
methods of offering goods for 
sale which then prevailed. There, 
I flatter myself, was the embryo 
advertiser. 


HAD AD SENSE AS A LAD 


“I was practical, too, for even 
in my school days I had been so 
annoyed by the very poorly drawn 
card in a little shop window an- 
nouncing apples for sale that I 
was tempted to execute and pre- 
sent the old shopkeeper with a 
pictorial. advertisement of my 
own, for which she was duly 
thankful, and with which perhaps 
made better sales. From the ad- 
vertising of apples it was not sur- 
prising perhaps that I eventually 
became an advertiser of Pears. 
“Being a Londoner of London- 
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ers, born not very far from the 
spot whereupon the great Maple 
furniture establishment now 
stands, I saw plenty of London 
life in the days of my adolescence 
and early manhood, but nothirig 
diverted me from the one purpose 
of my life—to become a ‘mer- 
chant.’ Had I not in my holiday 
hours on Hampstead Heath, when 
a schoolboy, carved the words, 
‘Tom Barratt, merchant,’ on a 
great elm, which is no longer . 
standing, I regret to say? So I 
kept to my duties, few suspecting 
what my ambition was; and at 
twenty-three years of age, in the 
service of Messrs. Ellis and 
Hales, old-fashioned Colonial 
brokers, carrying almost every 
article of merchandise except 
soap, I decided to venture out into 
a more suitable sphere of busi- 
ness. ‘Thomas,’ the principal, 
said to me one day, ‘you know too 
much,’ and I fear that from his 
point of view I probably did— 
sometimes. 


HOW HE HAPPENED TO GO WITH 
PEARS 


“Anyhow, it was not long after 
this time that I found myself as- 
sociated with the one commodity 
which Messrs. Ellis and Hale had 
not ‘gone in’ for! Perhaps this 
very omission made me the more 
anxious to go into the soap 


’ business. Be that as it may, 


TI had always had a firm be- 
lief in the axiom that ‘Cleanli- 
ness is next to. Godliness,’ and 
when I heard that Mr. Pears, the 
Great Russell Street soapmaker, 
was wanting a young man assist- 
ant in his small shop near the 
British Museum, I applied and 
obtained the situation. Bit by bit 
opportunity came to me. I was 
bookkeeper, commercial traveler, 
and I know not what else, and 
although the firm at that time was 
not spending more than £80 a 
year all told in advertising, my 
influence and exertions soon: en- 
abled a different tale to be told.” 





T. V. Stapler, recently connected with 
the advertising service department of 
the Philadelphia Record and later with 
the Tracy-Parry Advertising Agency, of 
Philadelphia, is now with the Bowker 
Fertilizer Company, of Boston, Mass. 
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67th Year of Weekly 
Publication 


TOWN 
COUNTRY 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER edited for people interested in Society 
and Country Life, Art, Literature, Recreation 
and Travel. 


Town & Country is the only publication in 
America in which all these subjects are pre- 
sented week by week. It has the distinctive 
charm, human interest and quality that charac- 
terize the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLIES such as the Sketch, The Tatler 
and Black & White, which are everywhere 
recognized by people of culture for their 
pictorial value and wide range of interest. 


During 1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913 Town & 
Country carried in advertising volume 


_ ER Seer rare 647,603 agate lines 
MGR he ikecde scenes C61,4%5. .™ = 
PO oi sales oe ee a 630,366 “ . 
sh gw oad eps ha aie 474,032 “ “4 


Any business of established name and char- 
acter desiring to cultivate a selected market 
will find Town & Country a profitable medium 
of intensive circulation at a low cost. 


New York Chicago 
389 Fifth Avenue Westminster Building 







































































New Plans for Organiza- 
tion of Ad Clubs 


At Important Meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of A. A. C. 
of A. Report of Reorganization 
Committee Is Received—Radical 
Changes in the Constitution Sug- 
gested — Government of Clubs 
under New Plans 

AS a result of the meeting of 

the executive committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, just held in New 

York, certain far-reaching changes 

will doubtless be made in the plan 

of organization and of work of 
the ad clubs. 

At this meeting there were 
present, besides President Wood- 
head, Walter B. Cherry, vice- 
president of the A. A. C. of A.; 
P..S. Florea, secretary of the A. 
A. C. of A.; A. M. Briggs, of 
Cleveland; Douglas N. Graves, of 
Boston; George W. Coleman, of 
Boston; C. W. McDiarmid, of 
Toronto; W. C. Freeman, of New 
York; A. E. Chamberlain, of Chi- 
cago, and Edward J. Shay, of 
Baltimore. 

The executive committee had 
come together for the special pur- 
pose of receiving the report of 
the re-organization committee that 
had been wrestling for several 
months with the difficult problem 
as to how most effectively to fed- 
erate an organization of advertis- 
ing interests with the present or- 
ganization of advertising clubs. 
This committee was composed of 
Douglas N. Graves, as chairman, 
and of William H. Ingersoll, Wil- 
liam C. Freeman, Stanley Clague 
and Herbert S. Houston. Many 
‘meetings were held and many 
days and hours of thought and 
work given by the committee to 
the task before it. All agreed that 
the Baltimore Declaration of Prin- 
ciples made inevitable some sort 
of organization representing ad- 
vertising interests; and all agreed 
that both for the advertising in- 
terests and for the clubs, it would 
be best if the two organizations 
could be developed and federated 
as parts of the present A. A. C. 
of A. A report was prepared, 
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which carried with it an entire re- 
vision of the constitution of the 
associated clubs, and after a two 
days’ session held in New York, 
the executive committee, with 
some minor changes, unanimously 
approved of the report and the 
revised constitution, and they will 
be presented to the ‘convention 
in Toronto in June for adoption. 


CHANGES PROVIDED FOR 


The important changes provided 
for the creation of a National 
Commission which shall be made 
up of three representatives from 
each department of advertising, to 
be called Departmental Advertising 
Organizations. These departmen- 
tal organizations will represent 
specific advertising interests. The 
departmentals will look after their 
own special concerns and each will 
have its own independent entity 
just as the advertising clubs have; 
each will also be represented on 
the National Commission. The 
members of the National Commis- 
sion become ex-officio members of 
the annual Conventions, thus rep- 
resenting authoritatively the vari- 
ous advertising interests. And the 
National Commission is to choose 
five men from its own member- 
ship as members of the executive 
committee of the A. A. C. of A, 
thus providing for a close rela- 
tionship and articulation between 
the National Commission and the 
executive committee. While this 
close relationship is carefully pro- 
vided for in the constitution, in 
order to secure an efficient or- 
ganization, it is also provided that 
the executive committee has the 
final authority on all questions. 

In order to proceed as fast as 
possible with the organization of 
the National Commission and its 
affiliated departments, the pro- 
posed constitution provides that 
the Baltimore Conference of 
Committees shall be constituted 
into the first National Commis- 
sion to hold office until successors 
are chosen. As William H. In- 
gersoll was the chairman of the 
conference committee at Balti- 
more, he becomes through that 
fact the provisional chairman of 
the National Commission. The 
executive ‘committee authorized 
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What Influene 
Department Str 


Shrewder business men or wiser advertisers than those who 
own and operate New York’s biggest stores would be hard 
to name. 


Theirs is an annual expenditure of millions upon millions 
of dollars in newspaper advertising—more by many times 
than that of any other line of commercial endeavor. 


ass ao en oe. RB 


Theirs is a day-to-day appeal to the public—and to be suc- ) 
cessful they must know and make an appeal that wins. They | 
must do even more: 


They must be familiar with the character of the various 
newspaper circulations—must know, in each instance, 
precisely the extent of home influence wielded—the measure 
of reader responsiveness to their advertising. 


Home influence, naturally, is the first essential. 





And the newspaper that has this in the greatest proportion 


The appreciation of the New York American as an adretti 
simply an expression of their appreciation of the New Yor 


DURING THE | 


3,771,640 
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WERE PUBLIH 





—a greater volume of Dry Goods Advertising than that publishec 
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luences Loday’s 
Sire Advertising 


> who —provided it reaches the right kind of people—is the news- 
hard paper that eventually attains supremacy. 

Nor can better evidence of all around worth be displayed by 
llions any newspaper than the ample presence of such advertising 
times in its columns. 

A justifiable pride then is that of the New York American in 

suc- the character and extent of its department store patronage— 
They not so much in the fact, as for what it signifies. 

That The American was first in its field in department store 
ious or “dry goods” advertising in 1913 is mentioned only as an 
Nce, indication of the high regard in which The American is held 
sure by those most capable of judging a newspaper’s worthiness. 


Were it not for the fact that The American is primarily a 
home newspaper—that it is read by worthwhile, well-to-do, 
; thinking people, who are responsive to advertising’s sane 
tion appeal—the tribute would not have been accorded. 





as an advertising medium by the Retail Dry Goods stores is 
the New York American’s great family of responsive readers. 


1 THEYEAR 1913 


40 LINES 


OOD§ ADVERTISING 
PUBLISHED IN THE 


LAmerican 


: published by any other New York morning and Sunday Newspaper. 
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him to go forward with the thirty- 
nine men who composed the con- 
ference committee at Baltimore, 
and it also authorized the re-or- 
ganization committee, with Mr. 
Graves as chairman, to co-oper- 
ate in every possible way toward 
working out the departmental 
organizations by. the time of the 
Toronto Convention. Mr. Inger- 
soll and Mr. Graves with their re- 
spective committees have at once 
taken the matter in hand and an 
effective carrying out of the plan 
of organization can be counted 
upon. 

And these two committees have 
the strong support of President 
Woodhead, who has worked to 
bring about a re-organization that 
would fairly ‘measure up to the 
larger opportunities that devel- 
oped during the Baltimore Con- 
vention; and behind President 
Woodhead stands the executive 
committee which gave unanimous 
approval to the re-organization 
plan and report. 


POWERS OF THE NATIONAL COM- 
MISSION 


The National Commission is 
empowered to go forward and 
“assume such duties and exercise 
such authority as will not con- 
flict with the duties and authority 
of the executive committee or the 
purpose of this association.” It 
was believed that the widest elas- 
ticity should be permitted in the 
development of the National 
Commission and the departmen- 
tals. In fact, the view prevailed 
that the organization would have 
to be a vital organism rather 
than a machine; something: that 
could -follow in its development 
a broad principle of life and 
growth rather than a mechanism 
to be guided by predetermined 
rules, 

On being asked to give his 
views on these developments, Mr. 
Houston said: 

“The very fact that the execu- 
tive committee could take this 
large view is a promising augury 
for the success of the re-organi- 
zation plan. It shows how far 
advertising men have traveled 
when they can thus come together 
in mutual ‘confidence and hope 








and support an organization whose 
charter has in it much of the 
breadth and sweep of the general 
welfare clause of the United 
States Constitution. 

_ “This broad charter will make 
it possible for the proposed Na- 
tional Commission to establish 
the standards for the departmen- 
tal organizations and to determine, 
with the executive committee, the 
important question as to how 
much financial support each de- 
partmental should provide. 
When this whole question of f- 
nance was under discussion, it 
became apparent that the depart- 
mentals would have a varying de- 
gree of financial ability, and that 
they could not be required to fur- 
nish the same amount of financial 
support. So this whole question 
was left to the departmentals and 
the executive committee. The re- 
vised constitution provides that 
the departmentals are admitted to 
membership by the executive com- 
mittee upon the recommendation 
of the National Commission. So 
as a practical working measure, 
the question of finance will come 
under discussion when a depart- 
mental is affiliated. 

“The big thing about this re- 
organization plan, as I look at it, 
is the fact that it provides for 
large growth and development 
without disturbing the progress 
which the club movement has 
thus far made. The advertising 


clubs continue as they have been. 


Their democracy and importance 
are in no wise disturbed. They 
are individual organizations, each 
with its full opportunity for in- 
dividual development .and each 
with full representation in direct- 
ing the affairs of the National 
organization. While this present 
plan of organization, under which 
the clubs have had a_ strong 
growth for ten years, is not 
changed, provision is made for the 
new organization of Advertising 
Interests to be brought into close 
and effective relationship with the 
present organization of. Adver- 
tising Clubs. This is just as it 
should be. The result will be a 
mutual inter-dependence and co- 
operation between the Adver- 
tising Interests, thus working 
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greatly to the advantage of both. 


THE SERVICE THE CLUBS CAN 
RENDER 


“Sometimes I think that many 
important men in the advertising 
business have failed to grasp the 
real service which Advertising 
Clubs are rendering and the even 
greater service they can render. 
They form just the organization 
required to make effective the 
Baltimore Advertising Creed. 
They are essential factors in 
carrying on Vigilance Committee 
work and in bringing about bet- 
ter advertising through their Ed- 
ucational work. They are the 
compelling force behind the suc- 
cessful efforts that have been made 
in the various states to put the 
Printers’ INK Law on the statute 
books. On the other hand, the 
Advertising Interests are just as 
essential to advertising progress. 
Departmental Organizations and 
a National Commission represent- 
ing such interests are required 
to establish advertising practice 
and to advance advertising ethics. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the 
two kinds of advertising organiza- 


. tion are indispensable allies. They 


belong together. And that is pre- 
cisely where the re-organization 
plan approved by the Executive 
Committee of the A. A. C. of A. 
places them. 

“When one goes over the rep- 
resentative character of the men 
who composed the Conference of 
Committees at Baltimore and who 
are now constituted in the Pro- 
visional National Commission, it 
becomes apparent that it would be 
difficult to bring together a more 
thoroughly representative group 
from American Advertising In- 
terests. These men formulated 
the Advertising Creed and it 
seems most fitting in every way 
that they should be the men into 
whose hands are largely commit- 
ted the efficient organization of 
the National Commission—the 
body that is to work in co-opera- 
tion and association with the Ad- 


’ yertising Clubs to make that creed 


effective.” 

Here are the members of the 
Provisional National Commission : 
Advertising agents, W. : 
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D’Arcy, chairman, Wm. H. Johns, 
Stanley Clague; agricultural pub- 
lications, T. W. LeQuatte, chair- 
man, Arthur Capper; directories, 
W. H. Lee, chairman, G. D. W. 
Marcy, R. H. Donnelley; general 
advertisers, Wm. H. Ingersoll, 
chairman, E. St. Elmo Lewis, O 
C. Harn; magazines, R. G. Chol- 
meley-Jones, chairman, A. C. G. 
Hammesfahr, Joseph A. Ford; 
newspapers, A. G. Newmyer, 
chairman, James Keeley, Howard 
Davis; out-door advertising, O. 
J. Gude, chairman, Chas. T. Kindt, 
E. Allen Frost; printing and en- 
graving, H. H. Cooke, chairman, 
H. A. Gatchel, Marquis Regan; 
religious press, W. J. MclIndoe, 
chairman, Wm. Shaw, J. F. 
Jacobs; retail advertisers, M. M. 
Gillam, chairman, Wm. C. Free- 
man, Walter S. Hamburger; tech- 
nical publications, H. M. Swet- 
land, chairman, Mason Brittan, 
John Clyde Oswald; trade press, 
Charles G. Phillips, chairman, 
Joseph Vigneau, Roy F. Soule; 
specialty advertising, Lewellyn 
E. Pratt, chairman, Theodore 
R. Gerlach, Henry B. Hardenberg. 





Barnes Leaves Occident Flour 
for “Everybody’s Magazine” 


H. M. Barnes has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Company, Minneapolis, to join 
the staff of the Western office of Every- 
body’s Magazine. 

Mr. Barnes has been president of 
the Minneapolis Advertising Forum, and 
is a member of the National Vigilance 
Committee. On January 14 he was 
iven a farewell dinner by a number of 
fis friends. 

Mr. Barnes will travel out of Chi- 
cago through the Southwestern terri- 
tory. 





Prize Winning Slogan for City 


Victor A. Smith, advertising manager 
of the State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Rome, Ga., won the prize 
offered t the Rome Chamber of Com- 
merce for the most suitable slogan for 
the city. The winning slogan. was, 
“Rome, Just Another Way of- Saying 
‘Opportunity.’ ”’ 





The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will meet at Birmingham, 
Ala., March 16 and 17. C. B. Johnson, 
of the Knoxville, Tenn., Sentinel, is 
in charge of the .publicity end of the 
association’s work. 
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Two Audit Organiza- 
tions Effect a Merger 


Advertising Audit Association and 
Bureau of Verified Circulations 
Expect to Get Out First State- 
ments within a Few Months— 
Composition of Two Movements 
That Amalgamated 





AN amalgamation was made last 
Saturday of the two move- 
ments for an efficient and authori- 
tative audit of circulations, com: 
prehending all advertising in- 
terests and being virtually assured 
of raising the $100,000 necessary 
to start on the scale planned. The 
name of the new organization will 
be The Advertising Audit Asso- 
ciation and Bureau of Verified 
Circulations and the organization 
committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Louis Bruch, American Radiator 
Company, Chicago, chairman; 
Curtis Brady, Woman’s World, 
Chicago; B. D. Butler, Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago; Stanley Clague, 
Clague Agency, Chicago; F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady; A. W. Erickson, The 
Erickson Company, New York; 
O. C. Harn, National Lead Com- 
pany, New York; S. E. Leith, 
Associated Farm Papers, New 
York; Emery Mapes, Cream of 
Wheat Company, Minneapolis; M. 
C. Robbins, David Williams Com- 
pany, New York; G. M. Rogers, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land; Jason Rogers, New York 
Globe, New York; E. C. Schulte, 
Interstate Grocer, St. Louis; G. 
Von Utassy, Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine, New York, and Lafe Young, 
Jr., Des Moines Capital, Des 
Moines. 

Active work to get members 
will start at once all over the coun- 
try. Advertisers and advertising 
agents spending annually more 
than $40,000,000 are said to have 
already taken out memberships. 
It is expected that organization 
will be effected and the money 
raised within a few weeks, and 
that several hundred circulation 
statements will be available with- 
in six months of this time, or 
less. These first statements will 
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not be audited ones, but will be 
the first quarterly statements made 
by publishers who in taking mem- 
bership have granted the right to 
the organization to “examine any 
and all bills, papers and other 
records considered necessary to 
ascertain the facts with regard to 
circulation, how distributed and 
how obtained.” Their statements 
will be checked within a year and 
possibly within a few months, 
This will be done by a “thoroughly 
competent body of auditors or au- 
thorized auditing firms, or both, 
to be determined by the board of 
control, employed under the 
guidance of a highly qualified paid 
official.” The whole work, as de- 
scribed in detail by Printers’ Inx 
in the issue of December 18, 1913, 
will be carried out under the di- 
rection of Russell R. Whitman, 
with headquarters in both New 
York and Chicago. 

The two audit movements which 
have now coalesced have been re- 
ferred to in previous issues. The 
Western movement that took the 
name of the Advertising Audit 
Association was made up of rep- 
resentatives of the Western adver- 
tising agents, the Association of 
American Advertisers, a number 
of Western publishers, including 
farm papers, and a number of na- 
tional advertisers. The intention 
from the beginning was to draw 
in all interests and make it their 
authoritative organ. 

The Bureau of Verified Circu- 
lations was made up of represen- 
tatives from the following or- 
ganizations: American News- 
paper Publishers Association, 
Periodical Publishers Association, 
The Association of New York 
Advertising Agents, Federation of 
Trade Press Associations, Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertising 
Managers and Associated Farm 
Papers. It was the result of sev- 
eral movements started independ- 
ently and was about to be incor- 
porated. A. W. Erickson, of The 
Erickson Company, was chairman 
of the committee on temporary 
organization. The Bureau, too, 
aimed to become a national body. 

The men active in each organ- 
ization being thoroughly repre- 
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sentative, it was finally decided to 
unite the two movements and all 
work for the common end. It 
should be noted that the new or- 
ganization has, PRINTERS’ INK is 
informed, the support of the dif- 
ferent associations named. 

The fees fixed for advertisers, 
agents and different classes of pub- 
lishers were given in the Decem- 
ber 18th issue of PRINTERS’ INK. 


Light Company Advertises the 
Reasons for Big Bills 


The Illuminating Company of Cleve- 
land is using educational copy which 
is making facts about its business plain 
to the public. The illustration is an 
artificial lighting chart—opposite each 
month is given the average number of 
hours of daylight in white; the hours 
of electric light in black and the hours 
usually devoted to sleep in shade. For 
instance, June is shown as having 15 
hours’ daylight and one hour of electric 
light; November has 9.9 hours of day- 
light and 6.1 hours electric light. Thus 
in November six times as much elec- 
tricity is used as in June. 

The idea is to familiarize the public 
with lighting facts so that they will 
not kick about big bills when the hours 
for electric light are numerous. The 
slogan used is “Not merely electric 
light—but illuminating service.” 


Is the Copy Far-Fetched ? 


The latest “Bull Durham” copy offers 
a new line of argument on “Rolling 
your own cigarettes.” It emphasizes the 
point that the men who “roll their 
own” are the finest type of men— 
resourceful, persevering, active in mind 
and body—always striving, always ac- 
complishing in every line of human en- 
deavor.” 

_The writer reasons that as the crea- 
tive instinct is strong in these men the 

like to make their own cigarettes, wit 

their own hands, just the way they 
want them. The copy, of course, aims 
to induce men to get “The makings” 
and “roll their own’ cigarettes.” 


Board of Trade Issues Book on 
Its Workings 


“City Building and Citizenship” is 
the title of a book just issued by the 
Newark, Ohio, Board of Trade. The 
book explains a plan of action under 
the organization’s new system of opera- 
tion, It describes the plan, purpose 
and policy of the board of trade, ex- 
plains commercial government, financing 
a trade body, etc. It further shows how 
funds are to be derived and~ how they 
are to be used to advertise and build 
up the city. 





Howard M. Keefe, of the service de- 
gee of the Chicago Tribune has 
been transferred to the soliciting staff 
in the New York field. 
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Store Equipment Association’s 
Officers 


At a meeting held in New York Janu- 
ary 9, the recently organized Store 
Equipment Manufacturers Association 
elected officers as follows: President, 
John H. True; vices Rass * A 
Feldman; treasurer, H. D. Tracy; sec- 
serneys D. B. Bugg. Board of directors: 
I: . True, L. A.. Feldman, D. 
Tracy, D. B. Bugg, Charles Frankel, 
L. G. Greenwald, S. Kimmelsteil, H. G. 
Hughes and A: E. Hurst. 

Committees were appointed to carry 
on the work of the association, the chief 
objects of which are the pfomotion of 
New York City as a store-equipment 
market by advertising of a national 
character and by other methods; the 
betterment of conditions in the trade; 
the fostering of amicable and harmoni- 
ous relations among the members, and 
co-operation with other trade associa- 
tions which have similar objects in view. 


New York State Convention 
against Fake Dealers 


The convention of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, which was held in 
New York the week of January 12, took 
a stand against fraudulent merchandis- 


ing. 

The members favored iegislation 
based on a German law modified to 
meet American conditions. This kind 
of a law, it was maintained, would 
eliminate “fake” sales of all kinds and 
protect the public and also the legiti- 
mate shoe dealer against the ‘‘sample” 
shoe shop. 

The convention also was opposed to 
the proposed “pure shoe” legislation at 
Washington which, it was claimed, 
would make it imperative for a 
manufacturer to stamp his name on 
shoes, whether they are ‘“‘all leather” 
or “adulterated” and in the latter case 
to indicate the adulterants in the shoes. 


Ad Club to Insure Purchasers’ 
Satisfaction 


The Toronto Ad Club is planning to 
open a novel bureau on Yonge street. 
Any purchaser who through an adver- 
tisement has purchased goods which 
do not come up to what is claimed 
for them may bring the article to the 
bureau and receive redress. 

It is the club’s plan to see that 
dissatisfied purchasers either receive 
their money back or an article of 
the full advertised value. 


Harvester Co. Discusses Chi- 
cago Spirit in Ads 

Recently the International Harvester 
Company of America used pages in the 
Chicago newspapers to talk to the goes 
on the subject of the “Chicago Spirit” 
and showed how it applies that same 
spirit ‘to its own industry. A part of 
the space discussed the benefits of ex- 
port trade and its relation to all-year- 
round employment. 
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This, then, is to mark the Advent of the 










BAYER-STROUD 
CORPORATION 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
NEW: YOR Ko et Ty 


Which offers to manufacturers and merchants 


the experience and ability which the follow- 
ing history of its personnel manifests : 






























CH. H. BAYER 


Advertising Manager, Saks & Company, 
New York, five years; Business and Adver- 
tising Counsel to merchants and manufactur- 
ers, five years; Merchant, four years. 

HERBERT K. STROUD 
Assistant Advertising Manager, Simpson- 
Crawford Company; Advertising Manager, 
Snellenburg Clothing Company; Advertising 
Agency Executive, five years, creating and 
developing such accounts as ‘‘Sanatogen,” 
“Formamint,” ‘Hotel Astor Coffee, Tea, 
Rice,” ‘Oxo Bouillon Cubes,” ‘“ Hartford 
Shock Absorbers,” “‘Velogen,”’ etc. 


FRED’K LOWENHEIM, Art Director 


Koenigliche Kunst Schule, Berlin, three 
years; Chicago Art Institute, two years; 
New York School of Art, one year. 


OUR STAFF 
Is almost wholly clerical, assuming no crea- 
tive responsibility and concerning itself only 
with execution and conservation. 




































































Place of the Trade Paper 
in Journalism 


What Responsibilities Has It to 
Society and How Shall It Dis- 
charge Them?—Vital to Restrict 
Its Editorial Range to Class 
Topics—Necessary Policies 


By Charles T. Root 
i nited Publishers’ Corpora- 
meas, fsa Pb York “ 

OMETHING like a hundred 

and fifty years ago, when 
newspapers were comparatively 
few in number and had a much 
smaller world to cover, some 
English publicist declared that the 
government of Great Britain was 
divided among four departments 
or estates—the King, the Lords, 
the Commons and the Press. In 
these latter days it is the fashion 
among some to speak less respect- 
fully of the Fourth Estate, which is 
alleged to have deteriorated—to 
be careless, prejudiced, venal, plu- 
tocratic, or almost anything else 
that is fatal to influence. But 
those are by no means in the ma- 
jority who thus read the burial 
service over the newspaper’s power 
for good. 

However much any of us may 
vaunt his independence of such 
pressure, I believe it to be true 
that he is more influenced by what 
he reads than by any other factor 
whatever. In a debate at a Lon- 
don dinner, a report of which I 
read a few weeks ago, Bernard 
Shaw declared that “Public Opin- 
ion to-day is manufactured by the 
newspapers.” Now, when such a 
clever juggler and paradox- 
monger as Shaw, who with all his 
eccentricities is one of the keenest 
observers who ever put pen to 
paper—when such a man makes 
this flat-footed assertion, it is 
probable that the force of the 
press “is not greatly impaired. 

If Mr. Shaw is right, or meas- 
urably right, the fact is highly im- 
portant; for in democracies like 
England and the United States, 
Public Opinion is the real sover- 
eign, Public Opinion, when it is 





~ Delivered as an address before the 
New York Trade Press Association, 
January 9. 
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genuine and active, makes and un- 

makes men and measures; passes, 
prevents or repeals legislation ; 
wins or breaks strikes; enforces 
one law and makes another a dead 
letter; invigorates or paralyzes 
administrations, and even molds 
the trend of decisions in the high- 
est courts. 


POSITION OF TRADE PRESS IN THE 
COUNTRY TODAY 


Admitting Public Opinion to be 
such a mighty power for good or 
ill and granting the acknowledged 
potency of the press in evoking 
that power in giving it shape and 
voice, where do we of the trade 
and technical branch of the Fourth 
Estate stand in relation to this 
matter? What responsibility have 
we for the kind of Public Opinion 
that shall direct affairs in this 
country? I do not mean merely 
the trade opinions of our individ- 
ual of class circles! I mean the 
country-wide Public Opinion that 
dictates national and local govern- 
mental and social policies affect- 
ing such affairs as the conserva- 
tion of human beings and national 
resources, hours and wages, wel- 
fare work, the problems of work- 
men’s insurance, revenue and 
other financial legislation, immi- 
gration, unemployment, the han- 
dling of crime and criminals, the 
cost of ‘living, railroad and other 
corporate regulation—all those 
things which make for social peace 
or war, for national prosperity or 
the reverse? Are we not “the 
Press” as truly as the dailies or 
the magazines? Because we are 
papers that specialize, are we 
thereby absolved from all effort 
toward bettering general .condi- 
tions, or are-we for that very rea- 
son the more bound to work for 
national betterment? Before an- 
swering that question adversely, 
as I presume most or many of you 
are ready to do, look for a mo- 
ment at our position and equip- 
ment. Most of us are serving in- 
dustries of great commercial and 
financial importance. To hold the 
attention of the men controlling 
such industries, we have to print 
matter of high excellence, accu- 
racy and suggestiveness. This in 
turn compels us to secure and 
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maintain editorial talent the peers 
of the higher class in general 
journalism. 

Much of what our editors must 
produce demands quite as much 
research as sound judgment, and 
as great a power of clear state- 
ment as are required to formulate 
and express helpful and instructive 
views on any of the large reforms 
or improvements which need an 
educated Public Opinion for their 


realization. Therefore we are at 
least potential publicists. Now 
how about our audience? I can 


almost hear Arthur Brisbane, of 
the New York Journal smile in- 
wardly when he sees an estimate 
of our combined class circulations 
as a beggarly million or there- 
abouts. But, gentlemen, what a 
million! They are the cream— 
or, if you prefer another simile, 
the backbone—of our industrial 
commercial and financial struc- 
ture. If we could secure the 
unanimous Public Opinion of the 
readers of the class, trade and 
technical journals in favor of any 
forward movement, and thus make 
sure of their combined circles of 
influence, that movement would 
have little to fear from the oppo- 
sition of politicians of the chronic 
stand-patters. 

But, lest anyone should get a 
wrong idea of how I would pro- 
pose to embody the policy for class 
papers to which I incline, I wish 
carefully to define the limits of 
feasible action in this direction. 

The condition and price of the 
continued life of a class paper is 
that it shall serve its class as a 
class, and acceptably. To fail in 
this prime requisite would be dis- 
astrous: so that giving undue 
space to matters not obviously 
connected with the industry and 
thereby raising a suspicion that 
the paper is subordinating its main 
purpose to some form of propa- 
ganda would plainly be improper. 

Another iron rule for our suc- 
cess is that we shall not offend 
and thereby alienate the solid 
elements of our clientele. 

This rule, of course, excludes 
comment upon matters having 
any relation to religion, or upon 
partisan politics; but in the case 
of public affairs involving good 
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morals, good business, sound f- 
nance, good government and en- 
lightened political economy, I hold 
that the trade and technical press 
not only can, but should, with 
wise discretion and, sincere pa- 
triotism, do their part in pushing 
upward the standards and there- 
fore the welfare of the whole 
country, 


“Consideration for Workmen” 
As a Copy Argument 


The American Tool Works Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, struck an interest- 
ing note in a recent technical adver- 
tisement. Across the top of its double. 
page spread appeared the headline: 
“STOP THAT NOISE YOUR 
SHOP.” Under this as a subhead was 
run, “Remember that Your Workmen 
Have Nerves.” The introductory para- 
graph follows: 

“You can’t expect your men to give 
you the best they have when they can’t 
even hear themselves think on account 
of the noise of running gears. The 
day of quiet running machinery is 
here and it is up to you to find and 
install machines that are noiseless in 
operation yet high in productive ca: 
pacity.” 


Butterine Copy Given New 
Twist 


The John F. Jelke Company (But- 
terine), Chicago, has taken a new line 
oi argument in its newspaper copy 
The advertisement has no headline, hut 
starts out with interesting facts. 

One advertisement reads, “Nearly 
10,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine are 
churned in Chicago each month. These 
figures give an idea of the magnituae 
of this industry. They also show the 
importance of oleomargarine in the no- 
tion’s food supply and indicate why its 
manufacture should be encouraged by 
the Federal Government.” 





Effect of Parcel Post on Com- 
missaries 


The advent of the parcel post has cut 
down the business of commissaries at 
lumber camps, coal mining towns, etc., 
according to reports printed recently in 
the trade journals. It is said that the 
employees of lumber and coal operators 
believe that the commissaries are op- 
erated at an excessive margin of profit, 
and they have accordingly seized the 
opportunity to buy from outside dealers. 





The advertising copy of the Flexible 
Flyer Sled, made by S. L. Allen, of 


Philadelphia, is featuring the offer to 
send free a small cardboard model of 
the Flexible Flyer that shows how the 
sled steers and also a colored description 
booklet containing interesting coasting 
scenes, 
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White Space as a Magnet 


Getting Attention by Differing from 
the Crowd—The Various Uses of 
White Space as a Factor of Dis- 
play—A High Standard Set by 
the Kodak Series—An All-Type 
Ad in a Class by Itself 





By S. Roland Hall 


TYLES in advertising seem to 

move in circles. 

Ten or twelve years ago there 
was considerable preaching about 
the use of white space as a means 
for making your advertisement 
stick out. 

Then came a period of very full 
copy, the “reasons why” being 
spun out to considerable length, 
and almost every line of the space 
accounted for. “Remember every 
line costs you a dollar, two dollars 
or three dollars,” argued the 
reason-why hobbyist; and it ex- 
cited him to see the supposedly 
extravagant use of white space 
by some advertisers; he itched to 
show how the advertisements 
could be set off to much better 
advantage in half the space taken 
up originally. 

And, now having passed through 
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“He may be President.” . That is 
the proud privilege of every Amer- 
ican born boy. 

But, whether g@@ng, hie’ is your 
son and photographs that preserve 
his boyhood and youth, will mean 
everything to you if after years. 

What he means to‘you now, he . 
will also mean to others some day, 
and the little collection —« taken 
at” various ages—will be a priceless 
treasure for generations to come. 





There’s a photographer in your town, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ha 











ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE DISPLAYS 
OF THE YEAR 





GOOD BALANCE OF TEXT, PICTURE AND 
WHITE SPACE 


that period safely, there seems to 
be a return of the tendency to 
use white space freely. 

Probably no one would deny 
the Wilson Whiskey Company 
stood out as the: boldest user of 
white space ten to fifteen years 
ago. This concern took page 
after page of space and inserted 


. nothing in the space but the words 


“Wilson Whiskey—That’s All.” 
It handled whole newspaper pages 
that way—not using even a bor- 
der. A Wilson page came into a 
newspaper office where I worked 
and the foreman, thinking to im- 
prove the severely plain adver- 
tisement, ordered a fancy border 
run all around the page. We 
came near having to give a re- 
insertion in order to get our bill! 
paid! 

The Wilson advertisements 
probably paid well. They stuck 
out so that you could not help 
seeing them, and the copy was an 
ideal example of the brief, sug- 
gestive stuff. As there isn’t a 
wide variety of things you can say 
about whiskey, anyhow, the con- 
ditions were just right for the 
suggestive advertisement. 
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been remarkably fine. Take this 
one, as an example; the bright 
face of the boy goes very well 
with the preceding talk about the 
possibility of the youngster be- 
coming President. The other pic- 
tures of Father, Mother, and boys 
and girls have been equally good, 








5 So, here, although white space 
HALLMARK has been used as the magnet to 
compel attention, there have been 
SHIRTS other factors of importance. 
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‘ever got 20 used to the daily he-tying You tie your tie 
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typographical style that you can pay to have Fumitures Users permanently delighted 
hardly miss the Kodak appeals if ae ip bisewd 
y ° aD Murphy Varnish satishes Painter and Merchant 
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tions of the magazines at all. 
These advertisements started out mvs Murphy Varnish Company "i 
without pictures, and a great deal Lecge And oh Oued TORENT. Pein, CUCHD 
was added to their distinctiveness 
when the photographs were intro- HAS STRONG “READING QUALITY” 


duced. The photographs have 


part of the page rather closely. 
Here the background of white 
5 : . sets off the black and white draw- 
Use Oxide of Zinc Paints ing of vigilant Ben strongly. The 

; ' good arrangement of the words 
ype ere orien reg Big Ben at the top serve to make 
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protection, durable coatings. ment shows a somewhat unusual 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY use of white space in a pleasing 

We de on aske pun. 55 Wall Street, New York : 

Recs arnt way. As a rule, white space to 


be an effective factor in a dis- 
play, must be concentrated. That 
is, if the space is scattered 
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Canadian Possibilities 


Montreal and Toronto have together a popu- 
lation of over 1,000,000. 


There are many other large and wealthy 
Canadian cities easy to reach and cover, and 
Canada offers a splendid market for U. S. 
products. 


Would you like to have placed at your dis- 
posal facts and advice regarding Canada as a 
market for your goods? 


Our Canadian Branch knows local conditions 
and is at present conducting Sales and Adver- 
tising Campaigns for a number of U. S. Firms. 
Address our Toronto Office—our main offices 
in New York—or the branch nearest you. 


J. WaLTER THompson Co. 


44 E, 23d St., New York. Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
DETROIT CINCINNATI 
LONDON (Eng.) 
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Copy of a 


Memorandum 
to Solicitors 


of the N. Y. German Journal 


“Never BEG for a piece of copy! 
“This newspaper is not an object of charity. 
“SELL your circulation—its quantity, its quality. 


“Remember that this is the only New York Ger- 
man newspaper which swears to its total net paid 


circulation. 
* *K * * 


“Never lead an advertiser to believe that he can 
secure any special consideration either by reduction’ 
in rate or complimentary publicity. 


“Tt can’t be done! 


“The N. Y. German Journal has only one grade 
of goods to sell—the best. 


“Remember that no intelligent advertiser wants a 
lower rate. He wants the largest circulation he can 
get at the lowest rate for an equal service. In other 
words, a fair rate and a square rate. That’s yours! 

* * ok * 


“Since the German Journal has the largest circu- 
lation in its field, impress all advertisers that it is 
therefore the FIRST paper to take up in its field. 


“Remember that there is no known method of 
reaching all the families which read the German 
Journal other than through the columns of this 
newspaper. 


“Familiarize yourself with the reasons which have 
brought the German Journal to be 


“America’s Greatest German Paper” 











International Contest Records 


Tell the typewriter tale. 
They prove that the 


UNDERWOOD 





is 


THE WORLD'S CHAMPION 
in 


SPEED and ACCURACY 











2 == THES 
UNDERWOOD 


Holds Every World’s Record 





“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 





Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


* Branches tm all Principal Cities 
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A DISPLAY THAT LEAVES MUCH TO BE 
DESIRED 


throughout the advertisement— 
diluted, so to speak—the contrast 
sought for is lost. In this shirt 
advertisement, however, the white 
space was nicely distributed in 
both illustration and copy. The 
result is that the advertisement 
has a white, open, cool, attractive 
look that 
gives it at- 
mosphere as 
well as mere 
attention - at- 
tracting qual- 
it 





Alls well 
that ends well 






y. 
The New 

TEEBLACKSTONE | Jersey zinc 
Bassioirieaes and the Mur- 


phy varnish 
examples 
show the pos- 
sibilities 
of white space 
CLEAN, OPEN AND SMART i n connection 

with all-type 
advertisements. In the zinc adver- 
tisement, the familiar method is 
used of bringing the type matter 
together compactly in the center 
of the space and throwing a broad 
band of white space all around, 
this white space being set off 
by a strong plain border. Thouzh 
this plan of display has been car- 
tied out with thousands of ad- 
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vertisements, it is still uncommon 
enough to be distinctive. Wher- 
ever this zinc advertisement ap- 
peared it stood out well. 

The white space is not so much 
concentrated in the Murphy var- 
nish advertisement, but it is han- 
dled artistically and with enough 
concentration to prevent a scat- 
tered appearance. The result is 
a page of strong “reading qual- 
ity.” 

Not as much can be said for 
the Underwood Typewriter page. 
Here is a_ higgledy-piggledy as- 
sortment of copy sentences and 
display lines spread out in a way 
that carries one back ten years, 
though sad to say, there is still 
considerable of this kind of copy 
seen in the publications of small 
circulations. Possibly writers 
and placers of advertising figure 
out that many publications are of 
too little value to warrant spend- 
ing the time necessary to arrange 
a striking advertisement. 

Of course what this Under- 
wood advertisement needs, for 
one thing, is more simplicity in 
the handling of the body matter. 
The designer of the page forgot 
the big difference between a mag- 
azine page and a billboard. With 
some of the display stuff set in 
good readable text type and the 
white space concentrated, the ad- 
vertisement could easily be made 
one hundred per cent better. 

Though not as brief as the 
Wilson Whiskey advertisements, 
the Blackstone Cigar advertise- 
ment is at the head of the present 
procession, so far as brief copy 
and free use of white space are 
concerned. There is a series of 
these advertisements, and the 
clean, open, white-spaced effect is 
preserved throughout. The 
change is a relief from the varie- 
ties of tobacco slang that we 
have been deluged with for some 
time. 

White space conveys no mes- 
sage. It works only by contrast 
and by suggestion. But when it 
is well used that way, large 
chunks of it may pay just as big 
dividends as illustrations or fer- 
vid copy talk. In the language of 
the Blackstone Cigar copy, “All’s 
well that ends well.” 































































Vigorous Fight Against Fraudulent 
Uses of the Mails 






Special Washington Correspondence 


HE public was defrauded of 

$54,000,000 last year by mail- 
order swindlers who were caught 
in the act, so to speak. 

This is the most startling dis- 
closure in the annual report lately 
transmitted to the Postmaster 
General by the Chief Inspector of 
the Post-Office Department. 

In making up the estimate above 
given of the cost to the country 
of fake and fraudulent mail-order 
advertising, there was taken into 
account only the operations of 
those persons who during the last 
fiscal year were arrested or con- 
victed by the Division of Post- 
Office Inspectors. Of course, 
therefore, this sum, large as it is, 
represents but a portion of the 
full aggregate of losses to victims 
who responded by mail to decep- 
tive advertising. No allowance is 
made for the sums received by 
those suspicious advertisers against 
whom the department was unable 
to obtain sufficient evidence to 
warrant legal procedure, nor for 
the money taken from the public 
by those other concerns against 
which the department is gather- 
ing evidence, but where no arrests 
have yet taken place. 


VARIETIES OF SCHEMES 


More than fifty different varie- 
ties of schemes, reports the chief 
inspector, were used by the per- 
sons who were convicted during 
the past fiscal year of using the 
mails in furtherance of schemes 
to defraud. The schemes varied 
from the most simple and petty, 
involving the obtaining of a 2-cent 
postage stamp, to the complex and 
colossal, mulcting the public out 
of millions of dollars annually. 

That the Government arrests 
more than 500 persons a year for 
fraudulent operations, and con- 
victs (or did last year) more than 
300 persons in the twelve-month 
does not indicate the full measure 
of the Post-Office Department’s 
work on behalf of clean and 


truthful advertising. A_ better 
gauge is afforded by the fact that 
during the past year 2,879 cases 
relating to fraud schemes were 
assigned for investigation by post- 
office inspectors, and in many a 
case in this list there were in hand 
hundreds of complaints bearing 
upon the operations of the one 
company involved. 

Any seeming discrepancy be- 
tween the number of cases investi- 
gated and the number of arrests 
or convictions may be explained 
by the fact that it is not-every 
complaint of fraud in which the 
use of the mails is involved that 
can be made the basis of criminal 
prosecution. Furthermore, the in- 
tent to defraud must be shown 
clearly to the jury’s satisfaction 
before conviction can be _ had, 
and through some technicality this 
is sometimes difficult to establish. 
Furthermore, some courts hold 
that it is necessary for the Goy- 
ernment to prove not only the in- 
tent to defraud, but that the fraud 
was consummated. 

Discussing the relative lure of 
different varieties of frauds, the 
chief inspector says: “The stock- 
selling proposition appears to ap- 
peal to the public more than any 
other one fraud scheme conducted, 
and the amount of money taken 
in by promoters operating this 
class of scheme is enormous.” 

Stock-selling schemes are like- 
wise the mail-order propositions 


.in the running down of which the 


Government is involved in the 
heaviest expense. Some of these 
cases cost the Federal authorities 
thousands of dollars for proper 
preparation and demand months 
of untiring work on the part of 
two or more inspectors in work- 
ing out the minute details of the 
case. -Books must be gone over, 
and like as not the lands, mines, 
or other property of stock-selling 
concerns must be thoroughly ex- 
amined in order to prove that the 
advertising literature is mislead- 
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Announcement 


On January 19th, we will 
MOVE TO CHICAGO 
and our home office will be lo- 
cated in The Peoples Gas 
Building. 


Our Cleveland office will be con- 
tinued as a branch sales office. 


The A. M. Briggs Company 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago 


——————————- BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
New York San Francisco 
Dallas Cleveland 
Louisville Buffalo 
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ing and that money is being ob- 
tained through false represeénta- 
tions and promises. 


ONE BIG CASE 


In view of the difficulties just 
detailed, it has been a matter of 
satisfaction to the postal authori- 
ties that the past year saw the 
successful culmination of their 
campaign against the promoters 
of the International Lumber and 
Development Company, a case that 
was probably the most far-reach- 
ing of its kind ever prosecuted by 
the Post-Office Department. 

More than $6,000,000, it is esti- 
mated, was filched from the public 
by the promoters of this scheme, 
who were ultimately convicted 
and sentenced. The ostensible 
business of the concern was to 
clear, plant and bring to a high 
state of cultivation 20,000 acres of 
land located in Mexico. Shares 
of stock, each calling for the de- 
velopment of an acre of land, 
were sold at prices ranging from 
$50 to $250. There were more 
than 7,000 stockholders, — divi- 
dends being paid from the pro- 
ceeds of sales of stock,—and thou- 
sands of unfortunate purchasers 
of contracts were unable to make 
their monthly payments and were 
lapsed out. The case was a very 
difficult one to prepare because, 
for all that offices were main- 
tained in Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Mobile, the main business 
was carried on in various parts 
of Mexico, and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment did not permit the re- 
moval of original records from 
that country nor could witnesses 
be supcenaed. 

That the medical fake continues 
a serious menace may be sur- 
mised from the statement of the 
chief inspector who says: “A 
class of fraud promoters being 
vigorously prosecuted by the de- 
partment is the so-called medical 
specialists who use the mails for 
their nefarious ~ business. The 
business conducted by this class 
of swindlers is one of the most 
despicable of all mail-order. fakes. 
They prey upon the aged, the sick, 

the cripple, and the feeble-minded, 
and, regardless of the length of 
time they treat patients, continue 
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to hold out hopes of being able 
to give relief and to effect a cure. 
Victims have been known to con- 
tinue to send money for a period 
of eight years. Of these fakirs, 
including’ those who used the 
mails to promote illegal medical 
practice, 222 were arrested dur- 
ing the year; 212 were indicted; 
and 121 have already been con- 
victed.” 

Manufacturers and merchants 
as well as ultimate consumers 
suffer from some of the swindlers 
who make use of the mails. The 
“no fund” check scheme; the 
practice of ordering goods under 
fictitious names; and the ruse of 
ordering goods and not paying for 
them all continue to be practised 
extensively and dozens of arrests 
and convictions during the past 
year have been due to such un- 
derhanded methods. The obtaining 
of commissions on fictitious or- 
ders is another evil that has 
brought not a few persons into 
court during the twelve-month, 
and the bill of lading swindle, the 
false financial statement and the 
produce commission swindle have 
likewise had their exponents 
among those rounded up by the 
postal inspectors. 


A PERENNIAL FAKE 


Most potent of all fake mail- 
order advertising apparently, is 
that exploiting the sale of worth- 
less stocks and bonds, but it has 
some strong rivals in. point of 
popular appeal. Fraudulent mat- 
rimonial advertising continues to 
catch great numbers of the un- 
wary as does likewise the adver- 
tising bearing upon astrology, 
clairvoyance, etc. The employ- 
ment scheme is another thread- 
bare fake that continues to have 
many victims, and this same is 
true of the fake detective agency. 
About two dozen persons were 
convicted last year for failing to 
furnish goods ordered and paid 
for by mail-order customers, 
and there were also convictions 
for fraudulent patent advertising ; 
the fake sale of State rights; sal- 
ary contract schemes; and the ac- 
ceptance of advance fees for which 
no service was given. 

In its crusade in behalf of clean 
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advertising the Post-Office De- 
partment has, under the present 
administration, adopted a new 
policy in dealing with suspicious 
advertisers. It now has recourse 
much more frequently than here- 
tofore to the “fraud order.” Un- 
tila few months ago it was the 
licy of the department in deal- 
ing with mail-order fakes to urge 
criminal prosecution of the pro- 
moters, and virtually to ignote 
the statutes authorizing the issu- 
ance of fraud orders. This policy 
while it has much to commend it 
was found not wholly to meet the 
situation in many instances. 

Mail - order swindlers who had 
ample funds at their disposal 
could readily block the Govern- 
ment in its corrective work. By 
securing continuances of cases in 
court—something readily accom- 
plished when the dockets of the 
courts are crowded—it was possi- 
ble for the swindlers to obtain 
not days but years of grace ere a 
case was finally brought to trial, 
and in the meantime the promo- 
ters were free to go on defraud- 
ing the public. 

Worse yet, conviction in court, 
if finally obtained, has been 
found to be not always effective 
in putting an end to a swindle. 
In some instances, where the pen- 
alty of the law was merely a fine, 
there was obviously nothing to 
prevent the parties from continu- 
ing the conduct of their schemes 
except fear of subsequent fines, 
and the fakirs indicated a cheer- 
ful willingness to pay repeated 
fines in view of the large revenue 
derived from the business. 


NEW ADMINISTRATION AFTER THE 
ROGUES 


When the present National Ad- 
ministration came ‘into office, per- 
sons who sought reforms in this 
field brought to the attention of 
the Post-Office Department in- 
stances where, even after a term 
of imprisonment, the fraudulent 
scheme was resumed by the of- 
fender upon his release, and other 
instances in which the operation 
of the fraudulent scheme was con- 
tinued without interruption during 
the criminal proceedings, convic- 
tion and imprisonment, during all 
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of which _time the public was left 
at the mercy of the swindlers, in 
ignorance of the prosecution and 
in reliance upon the integrity of 
any concern which the Govern- 
ment permitted the use of the 
mails. With supreme effrontery 
some of these fraudulent con- 
cerns even advertised their use of 
the mails as evidence of the fact 
that they were necessarily doing a 
legitimate business, or the Gov- 
ernment would not permit them 
the usé of the mails. 

To put a stop to this sort of 
thing, the Postmaster General has 
issued orders that the authority 
of the department to issue fraud 
orders shall be vigorously en- 
forced, independently of the crim- 
inal prosecutions. There is no 
abatement of energetic criminal 
prosecution when the law has been 
violated, but the fraud order is 
called into requisition to bar the 
mails to offenders who have been 
fined or imprisoned, and it also 
enables the departmental officials 
to reach certain swindlers against 
whom it is difficult to secure the 
sort of evidence needed to bring 
about conviction in court. Al- 
ready, under the new policy, a 
number of concerns have been 
cited to show evidence why fraud 
orders should not be issued 
against them. It is declared, how- 
ever, that the procedure in such 
cases guarantees a full and fair 
presentation and consideration of 
the evidence and argument in each 
case before a decision is made as 
to whether or not a fraud order 
shall be issued. 

The head of the Post-Office De- 
partment is also anxious to extend 
ins other directions the Govern- 
ment’s curb upon deceptive and 
fraudulent advertising. On this 
subject the Postmaster General 
says in his lately issued annual 
report: “The advertisement and 
sale through the mails of ‘unfair’ 
or cheating gambling appliances 
or devices, such as marked play- 
ing cards, loaded dice, etc., is the 
subject of much complaint from 
the public, and appeals are fre- 
quently made to this department 
for the exclusion of such matter 
from the mails. The advertise- 
ments and the literature accom- 
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panying the devices clearly show 
that they are intended for use in 
defrauding unsuspecting persons 
engaged in playing games of 
chance for money or other things 
of value by giving the possessors 
of such devices an unfair advan- 
tage over others. Efforts to prose- 
cute persons engaged in the sale 
of such commodities through the 
mails have proven unsuccessful, 
the court having held in a late 
criminal case that the present 
fraud law does not embrace a 
transaction of this kind. Under 
this decision such devices are 
mailable, and a fraud order can- 
not properly be issued against 
persons offering them for sale 
through the mails. In view of the 
fact that the usual and obvious 
use to which these devices are put 
is to defraud unsuspecting per- 
sons, as much as though counter- 
feit money were passed upon them, 
it is believed that for the protec- 
tion of the public the law should 
be so amended as to exclude from 
the mails the devices themselves 
and all matter in any way relating 
to their sale.” 


THAT POSTAL CENSORSHIP 


Taking up the subject of an- 
other proposed extension of the 
postal censorship, the Postmaster 
General says: “Of late years the 
department has been continually 
receiving complaints against the 
use of the mails for advertising 
and selling ‘raffle cards, ‘punch 
boards,’ slot machines and similar 
contrivances manifestly designed 
for lottery purposes. These de- 
vices are merely the paraphernalia 
for operating lotteries, but such 
schemes do not become lotteries, 
according to the opinions of the 
Attorney General, until they are 
actually set un and put in opera- 
tion, and under the existing lot- 
tery statutes the department is 
unable to exclude from the mails 
the cards or schemes themselves, 
or matter relating to them, before 
they are actually set up by the 
promoter to conduct a lottery. It 
is recommended that section 213 
of the Criminal Code of the 
United States be amended so as 
to render unmailable these cards 
and devices and matter relating 
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to them and that sections 3,929 
and 4,041 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, be amended so as to au- 
thorize the issuance of fraud or- 
ders against persons or concerns 
engaged in the sale of such lottery 
paraphernalia through the mails,” 

The new policy of the present 
National Administration in making 
yse of fraud orders to curb the 
use of the mails for the purpose 
of defrauding the public is dis- 
cussed at some length in a report 
just transmitted to the Postmaster 
General by the Assistant Attor- 
ney General for the Post Office 
Department. This official states 
that his office is making a “tire- 
less campaign” against those who 
conduct schemes to defraud 
through the mails. Incidentially he 
discloses the fact that during the 
years 1911 and 1912 when this 
policy of issuing . fraud orders 
was not vigorously followed the 
losses to the public through frau- 
dulent operations amounted to 
over $129,000,000. 


CAN FRAUD ORDERS BE EVADED? 


The oft-recurring question of 
whether a fraud order can be suc- 
cessfully evaded is answered by 
the Assistant Attorney General in 
these words: “The theory that 
fraud orders can be evaded suc- 
cessfully by a mere change of 
name is not substantiated by the 
records. It is to be borne in mind 
that a fraud order immediately 
cuts off the source of supply of 
funds upon which the scheme 
largely depends for its contin- 
uance. Such an order also puts 
many prospective victims on their 
guard by reason of the return to 
them of their letters addressed 
to the fraudulent concern plainly 
marked ‘fraudulent’ on the enve- 
lope. To continue the scheme un- 
der a new name requires in most 
instances the publication of ad- 
vertisements and the sending out 
of circular matter under that 
name. Such matter soon comes 
to the attention of the depart- 
ment and supovlemental fraud or- 
ders can be forthwith issued. 
This office is aware of no in- 
stance in which the endeavor to 
conduct the scheme under a new 
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HERE is a reason for such a remark - 
about catalogs printed on Warren 
Standard Papers: 

Sixty years’ experience, 1500 employees, 

three mills, chemical and experimental labo- 

ratories, specializing on printing paper for 
you, to make your Loties high class. 

For many years the best books, best maga- 
zines, best catalogs have been printed on 

Warren papers—as yours should be. 


Warren Standard 
Book Papers 


are a group of twelve trustworthy papers for every va- 
riety of printing. Our reputation is staked on every one. 

We made the first coated paper in the United States. 
LUSTRO—our finely textured, uniformly surfaced, lus- 
trous coated Book is the outcome of that long experience. 

CAMEO—a dull coated book paper—transforms half- 
tone work. Its wonderful possibilities of beauty make it 
constantly a revelation to advertisers. 

Of equal merit are the other Warren Standards— 
coated, antique, super, machine finish, offset papers. 


Send for Specimen Sheets—Sent Free 


of Lustro, Cameo and all other Warren Standard Papers. 
They give many specimens of half-tone and color results, 
suggestions for color treatments, borders, typography. 
They, are invaluable as idea aids to the advertiser. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 163 Devonshire St., Boston 
Manufacturers of ihe best in staple lines 
of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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National Advertising 
In City Directories 


Thirty National Advertisers are represented in 
the 1914 Ann Arbor and Washtenaw County Di- 
rectory, just issued. 


These Advertisers are mentioned in the Alpha- 
betical and Classified sections of the book, refer- 
ence being made in each case to a quarter-page 
advertisement in a special “Trade Mark Insur- 
ance” section wherein dealers’ names are men- 
tioned. 


How this Advertising Insurance plan supplies 
the heretofore missing link between manufactur- 
ers and consumers of Nationally Advertised goods 
is made clear in a prospectus now on the press. 


Newspaper Advertising Campaign 

The newspaper advertising campaign which the 
publishers will place behind City Directories con- 
taining the Trade Mark Insurance feature is new 
in the Directory field. 


It has already proven effective in Ann Arbor. 


If you are interested in plans which make it 
easier for consumers to locate dealers selling Na- 
tionally Advertised goods, write us for our “Trade 
Mark Insurance” prospectus, and a copy of the 
Ann Arbor Times Press of January 14, 1914. 


ee Polk & & Company 


Assn. mew, mgt Publishers 
21 Directory Bldg. 
225a Fifth Avenue Detroit, Mich. 980 Rand McNally Bldg. 
New York City Chicago 
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name has met with real success 
after the issuance of a fraud 
order.” 

A new plan of procedure, the 
Assistant Attorney General says, 
has been adopted in handling 
fraud order work with the object 
of making it free from whatever 
ground for criticism may have ex- 
isted in the past. He outlines the 
present method as follows: “When 
the post-office inspectors investi- 
gate these cases they submit to 
this office exactly the same class 
of evidence which they submit to 
the United States attorneys for 
prosecutions under the criminal 
statutes. The method now being 
pursued by this office in handling 
these cases involves, first, a care- 
ful review of the analysis of the 
evidence presented by the post- 
office inspectors by one of my as- 
sistants, who, if he thinks the case 
as presented warrants, prepares 
and presents over his signature a 
citation of charges and specifica- 
tions informing the respondent of 
the nature of the case against him. 
These charges and specifications 
are transmitted by me to the re- 
spondent with a notice that upon 
a certain day he may submit his 
answer in writing and supplement 
the same by evidence in support 
thereof and by oral argument if 
desired. : 

“Upon the day named in the 
citation a hearing is had before 
me and the evidence in the posses- 
sion of the Government’s attorney 
is brought to my attention for the 
first time. The respondent is 
thereupon given an opportunity to 
present such evidence as he de- 
sires in defense. This results in 
a fair trial of the issues involved 
and not infrequently extends over 
a period of several days. The 
principal evidence in these cases is 
necessarily of a documentary 
character. If in my judgment it 
is established that the scheme in- 
volved is one which is prohibited 
by the statutes, it is necessary to 
review all of the evidence on both 
sides of the case and to prepare 
a memorandum for the Post- 
master General showing the 
charges, the evidence adduced to 
support them, the answer and the 
evidence offered in the way of 
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defense or explanation, and the 
conclusion reached thereon by me. 
Upon this memorandum final ac- 
tion is taken bv the Postmaster 
General. consistine either in the 
issuance of a fraud order or dis- 
missal of the charges. In cases 
where it is found at the hearing 
that the evidence in the case is 
not sufficient to establish the al- 
leged violation of the law, the case 
is closed and no further action is 
taken in the matter by this office. 
It is proposed to enforce these 
statutes vigorously and with im- 
partiality and it is hoped that this 
course, together with prosecutions 
for violations of the criminal code, 
will serve to stamp out the use of 
the mails for fraudulent pur- 
poses.” 





Country Editor Learning the 
Tricks 


The Cynthiana, Ky., Democrat indi- 
cates that it and other publishers of 
small-town papers are “wise” to those 
who are asking for publicity without 
money and without price, as it remarks 
in a recent issue, “If the country news- 
papers printed, one-fourth of the stuff 
sent out by the agricultural station, 
the horticultural society, the humane 
societies, the Y. M. C. A., the Sunday 
School conventions, the suffragettes, 
the Anti-Saloon League, the State Fair, 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the 
prison commissioners, the Panama Ex- 
position, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the anti-white slavers, the anti- 
poisoned needle squad, the candidates 


‘for United States Senator, the United 


States Geological Survey and the scores 
of other ‘causes’ which seek free adver- 
tising space, there would not be room 
left to comment on the state of the 
weather and call attention to the new 
paint on Si Perkins’ old barn, thereby 
depriving the city .papers of their chief 
source of humor. Yet there are kindly- 
hearted people who actually think an 
editor is glad to get wnat Ah to ‘fill 
up with,’ ” 


Prefers Exclusive Agency Plan 

The Osgood Scale Company, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., which manufactures 
wagon scales, has announced that it has 
decided to put its business on an ex- 
clusive agency basis. Heretofore the 
company has sold both through dealers 
and to users direct, and has given no 
exclusive territorial rights to dealers. 
The decision to sell through the retail 
trade only, and to have exclusive agents, 
is regarded as significant of conditions 
in the farm-equipment field. 





L. Lamb, formerly sales manager of 
the Printograph Company, New York, 
is now with the Chicago office of the 
American Colortype Company. 
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New Principle in Tobac- 
co Advertising 


ERRIMAN BROTHERS, ci- 
gar manufacturers of New 
York, Chicago and Tampa, Fla., 
have commenced, through New 
York daily newspapers, their con- 
sumer advertising of manufac- 
tured-in-bond cigars. This sig- 
nalizes the introduction of a Fed- 
eral influence which, its support- 
ers say, is destined to become as 
great a force in the extensive ad- 
vertising of the cigar industry as 
the purity claims of manufactur- 
ers of food products have become 
under the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. 

Berriman Brothers have gone 
about their advertising of cigars 
made under an absolutely new 
Governmental ruling in a syste- 
matic way. For several months 
prior to the bonding of one of 
their factories they’ employed 
page and half-page advertise- 
ments in The Tobacco Leaf and 
Tobacco, and are now going to 
the consumer through the New 
York Times and The Evening 
Telegram, with the purpose of 
expanding this advertising in 
cities other than New York as it 
becomes expedient. 

The work of this firm is being 
closely watched throughout the 
trade. The made-in-bond law, 
passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, provides privileges where- 
by clear Havana cigar manufac- 
turers may have their goods cer- 
tified and stamped by Federal in- 
spectors permanently stationed at 
aonded factories, much as store- 
keeper-gaugers figure in the dis- 
tilling trade. What business-pro- 
ducing power the Government’s 
guarantee of all-Havana purity in 
cigars will have is anxiously 
awaited, as the law has beeh and 
is now hotly criticised by manu- 
facturers who do not care to avail 
themselves of its privileges. Its 
opponents declare it to be a piece 
of class legislation making the 
Government an advertising agent 
for those clear Havana cigar con- 
cerns which feel that they can 
stand the necessary expense of 
bonding. The law extends only 
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the privilege and is not compul- 
sory. 

Berriman Brothers are the first 
to avail themselves of the bond 
provision. Half a dozen other 
cigar companies are said to have 
their applications filed, but no 
further definite action has oc- 
curred. In a word, the cigar in- 
dustry, figuring as the first in 
which this peculiar Government 
influence has been exerted, is 
waiting to see whether the public 
will welcome Governmentally 
pure cigars as heartily as it has 
food products certified by Uncle 
Sam. 


Newspaper Publicity Law 
Construed 


A Washington dispatch to the New 
York Times under date of January 10th 
says that Attorney-General McReynolds 
has rendered to Postmaster - Gondial 
Burleson an opinion construing that 
part of the act of August 24, 1912, 
known as the publicity law, requirin 
daily newspapers to coualt semi-annua 
statements showing their paid c‘rcula- 
tion, in addition to their ownership, 
management, etc. Copies of the opinion 
will be mailed to each of the 2,554 daily 
newspapers of the United States. 

The act provides that the statement 
of daily publications shall show “the 
average of the number of copies of each 
issue of such publication sold or dis- 
tributed to paid subscribers during the 
preceding six months.” 

In construing this provision, the At- 
torney-General holds that the ‘‘state- 
ment shall cover the whole bona fide 
paid circulation of daily newspapers, 
however attained, whether sold over the 
counters, distributed through news 
agencies and news routes, or disposed 
of in any other way,” and that copies 
actually paid for by news agents or 
news dealers, which constitute the num- 
ber delivered to them, less the number 
returned unsold, and copies. subscribed 
for or sold to individuals taking only 
one copy of a single issue, are copies 
“sold or distributed to paid subscribers” 
within the contemplation of the act. 


Stucco Campaign to Resume 


The National Kellastone Company, 
Chicago, which last year conducted an 
extensive campaign on ‘‘Kellastone,” a 
stucco  sggenn will, it is reported, re- 
sume the manufacture and advertising 
of this product. 

“Kellastone,” it is claimed, is an 
comeny over the ordinary building 
material because it requires no paint, 
is as enduring as brick and adapts it- 
reel to buildings of every size and 
ind. 


Paul Thompson, Yale 1901, has or- 
ganized the Paul Thompson Company, 
Inc., of New York, to represent college 
publications in the advertising field. 
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he was graduated in 1875. T } 
ness is one of the oldest medicine man- The thirty members were almost evenly 


ufactories in the United States, having divided. 


Death of Dr. J. H. Schenck 


h H. Schenck, the leadi 
the firm of Joseph 


Son, Philadelphia, 


Mandrake Pills,” 
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been established by Dr. Schenck’s father 
in 1836, 


i inahetiag 


weli University Seeks Advertising 


known as patent medicine manufac- Pe 

turers, died at his home at Wynnewood, Definition me 
Pa, recently. The Schenck firm. was Members of the class in advertising 
made famous through its specialty, in the University of Iowa are working 


which out a definition for the word ‘‘Advertis- 
were advertised extensively, particularly ing” as suggested by the articles in 
by outdoor advertising throughout the recent issues of Printers’ Inx, After 


careful consideration a list of the best 


Dr. Schenck was sixty-six years old. definitions will be sent to a committee 
He was born in Philadelphia and after of judges from 1 the leading ad- 
attending the public schools entered vertising men of this State. 

Jefferson Medical College, from which This class recently studied the ques- 
The busi- tion ‘“‘Who should pay the agency fee?” 


ate. 




















"AUTOMOBILE 


Fifteen years the mentor for the 
automobile industry. The recog- 
nized medium for appeal to car, 
truck parts and accessory manu- 
facturers, engineers, owners of 
cars who appreciate the technical 
phases of constructions, and 
dealers who are interested in the 
advanced mechanics of motor- 
dom. Published every Thursday 
by the Class Journal Company, . 
No. 239 West 39th Street, New 


York City. 
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One Lesson Learned from 
Thirty Years’ Experience 


At the last session of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association convention, 
held last week at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, William Laird, of Pitts- 
burgh, offered the delegates the follow- 
ing advice: ‘‘When times are dull, keep 
up your advertising and increase your 
space | in the newspapers from time to 
time.” Mr. Laird stated that this ad- 
vice was the result of experience, and 
was based on a successful business ca- 
reer of more than thirty years. 

A. McGowin, of Philadelphia, 
manager of the shoe department in the 
Wanamaker stores, told of the opera- 
tion of the system of commission to 
salesmen in these establishments, and 
stated that he endorsed it heartily and 
that the plan had been in operation 
for five years. 

The following were elected officers = 
the ensuing year. President, H. 
McGowin, Philadelphia; vice-presidents, 
— O’Connor, Chicago, and William 

Laird, Pittsburgh; secretary, A. H. 
Geuting, Philadelphia; treasurer. E. D. 
Gilders‘eeve, Poughkeepsie, i a 


Heavy Expense of Business 
Shows 


Charles F. Reilly, vice-President of 
the Jamestown, N. Y., Lounge Company, 
recently addressed the National Associa- 
tion of Upholstered Furniture Manu- 
facturers at its annual convention in 
Cleveland, and made a plea for cutting 
down the number of shows to one a 
year, with consequently one line a year. 
At present shows are held both in toon. 
ary and July, and the furniture makers 
produce almost entirely new lines for 
each show. Mr. Reilly declared in his 
address that this system “burdens manu- 
facturers with a tremendous . unneces- 
sary expense, which would not be tol- 
erated by any other branch of industry.” 


Curio Used as Copy Argument 


The Nicholson File Company, of 
Providence, R. I., has been using a 
razor made from one of its files as a 
means for attracting attention to the 
oompness ads in technical papers. 

e copy plays up the pictures of 
Indians as well as files and goes on to 
explain that the curio razor particularly 
featured was made by a ninety-year-old 
Osage Indian. It is also said in the 
copy that the razor-file had been used 
for eight years to shave the heads of 
Osage Indians. 


Leach Joins Philadelphia 
“Evening Telegraph” 


E. K. Leach, until recently manager 
of the Philadelphia branch of the Oak- 
land Motor Company and formerly con- 
nected with the advertising staff of the 
Philadelphia North merican, is now 
advertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. W. E. Fairfield 
has resigned as business manager of the 
Evening Telegraph. 
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l- or 2-Cent Postage? 
Inquiry Reveals Facts 


Replies to- a List of Questions 
Widely Circulated Tabulated— 
Conditions of Mail Handling in 
Large and Small Concerns and 
How These Affect Letters—The 
Final Showing 


By David R. Williams 


ST. LOUIS mailing list con- 

cern recently mailed to a 
large number of representative 
mercantile houses a series of seven 
questions. The purpose was to 
determine the relative value of 
one and two-cent postage on mail 
advertising campaigns. 

The company sought to deter- 
mine by first-hand data whether 
the two-cent form-letters were the 
only ones that were opened, ‘or 
whether the one-cent letters had 
a fair chance for results. 

Here are the questions and the 
tabulated replies. They will un- 
doubtedly be of interest to all 
users of mail advertising cam- 
paigns. 

Question Number One—TIs your 
mail received by a mailing de- 
partment? Yes 43 ner cent, no 
57 per cent. 

The answers to this question in- 
dicate that practically all large 
concerns have a mailing depart- 
ment, as do many smaller ones 
whose lines of business require 
handling considerable correspond- 
ence. Most of the concerns an- 
swering in the negative are either 
small or their line is such that 
they handle comparatively little 
mail. 

Question Number Two—Is it 
opened before being distributed 
to each department? Yes 81 per 
cent, no 19 per cent. 

This shows that even in con- 
cerns where the incoming mail 
is not so very heavy the me- 
chanical work of opening up the 
letters is usually done by some 
employee who either distributes 
the mail or places all of it on 
the desk of the manager. The 
returns that show that the mail 
matter is not opened before being 
distributed are from rather small 
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concerns or in some cases are 
from tailors, hotels, etc. : 
Question Number Three, A— 
What is done with advertising 
literature and one-cent circulars? 

The general tone of these an- 
swers, taken together with the an- 
swers to Question Number Five, 
indicate that there are extremely 
few business concerns that delib- 
erately throw away advertising 
literature without at least a glance 
of inquiry as to whether the sub- 


‘ ject matter would be of interest 


to. them. 

Question Number Three, B— 
Are they sent to the proper de- 
partment? Yes 95 per cent, no 
5 per cent. 

Question Number Three, C— 
Are they mixed with the regular 
correspondence or sent separate? 
Mixed 68 per cent, separate 32 
per cent. 

It would seem from these an- 
swers that most of the concerns 
receiving large volumes of mail 
handle the advertising literature 
mixed with regular correspond- 
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erally receive large quantities are 
about evenly divided in their 
method of handling it. 

Question Number Three, D— 
Do the printed enclosures that 
come with regular correspond- 
ence remain with the letter until 
it reaches its final reader? Yes 
90 per cent, no 10 per cent. 

Question Number Four—Does 
your secretary read your mail, 
giving you only the important 
letters? Yes 23 per cent, no 77 
per cent. 

Most of those answering “yes” 
to this question are concerns that 
do a considerable amount of ad- 
vertising of the class that brings 
inquiries, and naturally they would 
be inclined to separate that class 
of mail from their ordinary cor- 
respondence. 

Question Number Five—Do you 
look over the advertising mail 
matter to see. what is offered? 
Yes 97 per cent, no 3 per cent. 

Question Number Six—Are you 
doing any mail advertising? Yes 
90 per cent, no 10 per cent. What 
postage do you favor? Twenty- 





ence, and those which do not gen- 
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seven per cent favor one-cent 
postage and 73 per cent two-cent 
postage: ‘ 

Only about two-thirds answered 
this question and most of these 
were answers with a preference 
and an additional statement that 
it depends upon the proposition 
and the subject matter presented. 

Question Number Seven—Do 
you find that unstamped return 
postal or envelope’ enclosures 
bring the same _ returns that 
stamped ones produce? Yes 21 
per cent, no 79 per cent. 


THE QUESTION OF RETURN POSTAGE 


This, like the above question, 
is generally accompanied by a 
qualifying statement which would 
seem to indicate that where it is 
desired to get the opinion of the 
recipient, or where the profits on 
the proposition are large enough 
to justify insurance against a pos- 
sible lack of returns, it is desirable 
to put on return postage. Some 
of the largest advertisers in the 
country say that, based on a com- 
parative investment, the un- 
stamped return postal or envel- 
ope is the most profitable. Owing 
to the diversity of opinions and 
considering the many conditions 
that have a bearing on this ques- 
tion, it is practically impossible 
to arrive at any definite, general 
conclusion. 

The returns as a whole, includ- 
ing the comments and the above 
percentages, conclusively show 
that a perfectly reproduced type- 
written letter, including signature 
and fill-in, will bring as good re- 
sults under a one-cent stamp as 
it will under two-cent pustage, 
providing the letters go to a list 
of manufacturers or concerns 
that are either large enough 
to have a mailing department, or 
whose lines of business are such 
that their incoming mail is heavy 
enough to justify having an em- 
ployee take care of the mechanical 
work of opening it. 

If a form-letter is perfectly 
filled in and has either a pen sig- 
nature or a‘ good reproduction of 
a facsimile signature, it receives 
the same attention as ordinary 
correspondence would from the 
recipient; the man it is intended 
to reach does not know whether 
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it came under one or two-cent 
stamp. 

By this statement it is not meant 
that the average business man is 
“fooled” into thinking that you 
are writing him a personal letter 
but if the work is well executed 
the letter goes right through with 
the regular correspondence. and 
inasmuch as the recipient is not 
suspiciously looking at every let- 
ter, it is read in the course of 
handling the correspondence for 
the day. Where letters are poorly 
executed they brand themselves 
at first glance as advertising lit- 
erature, and as a rule are handled 
with the rest of the printed aa- 
vertising matter and would not 
have received any better attention 
under two-cent postage than under 
a one-cent stamp. 

In sending perfectly reproduced 
typewritten letters to a list of 
small merchants or to firms whose 
lines of business do not bring a 
considerable quantity of incom- 
ing mail, in other words, where 
the proprietor or manager does 
the opening, it would seem to be 
the better policy to use two-cent 
postage—except in the cases where 
continued follow-ups are used and 
where the proposition is such that 
after the first two or three letters 
the recipient will finally say to 
himself: “Here’s another one of 
those letters.” In this case it 
would seem advisable to use one- 
cent postage after the first few 
mailings, for the man who would 
throw away the one-cent letter 
would also throw away the two- 
cent letter. 

The inquiry seems to demon- 
strate that where it is desirable 
to reach a department of a large 
organization it can be done with 
practically the same results under 
a one-cent stamp as though the 
letter went out under two-cent 
postage. By addressing the letter 
to the department head personally, 
and only addressing the envelope 
to the firm, leaving all mention 
of the department off of the en- 
velope, the mailing department 
opens the letter, thus separating 
the envelope from the letter, so 
that when it reaches the depart- 
ment manager he certainly cannot 
know whether it came under a 
one or two-cent postage. 
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31 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS OF 


FOODSTUFFS (names on application) ap- 

peared in THE MOTHER’S 
MAGAZINE during 1913, using 33,614 lines out 
of a total of 141,420 lines of advertising carried 
for the year, or 23.8%. The space used by each 
ranged from a minimum of 42 lines (one inser- 
tion) to a maximum of 4340 lines. 

Of this list, TWENTY firms have appeared in our adver- 
tising columns for not less than three consecutive 
years, most of them longer. All of the remaining 
ELEVEN have appeared for two years, with a single 
exception. We are now executing 1914 renewal con- 
tracts for TWENTY-ONE of these advertisers, and with 
but four exceptions, are awaiting formal contracts 
for the remaining TEN, the space for which has al- 
ready been arranged. (Contracts for these four are 
made later.) That is to say, of THIRTY-ONE NATIONAL 
FOOD ADVERTISERS —all shrewd space buyers-87% 
HAVE ALREADY RENEWED A SATISFACTORY INVESTMENT, 
and we have every reason to believe the 18% will be 
favorably inclined when their lists are made up. At 
this early date we hold new definite contracts for 
FIVE ADDITIONAL LARGE ADVERTISERS (names avail- 

+ able) for 1914, who fall under this classification. 


Figures on other classified merchandising campaigns 
are available and show.the same healthy situation. 


It is on such a record as this that THE MOTHER’S MAGA: 
ZINE solicits your serious consideration. In the ex- 
ploitation of any article that interests the MOTHER, 
THE HOUSEWIFE—THE GENERAL MANAGER IN THE 
HOME—Wwe can serve you well and profitably through 
the columns of HER TRADE JOURNAL, We are ready 
with specific and reliable information for increasing 
your distribution and sales WHAT DO YOU 
SAY? 


Rate $2.50 per line, based on 
550,000 net paid circulation 


THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE 


David C. Cook Publishing Co, 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


CHARLES W. YATES. .5204 Metropolitan Tower, NEW YORK 
W. J. MACDONALD 1029 People’s Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 
SAM DENNIS 402 Globe-Democrat Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
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The Butte Miner 


proves its claim that it has the largest paid 


circulation in Butte and the State of Montana 
The Miner is Montana’s Greatest Daily Newspaper. 
Net Paid Daily Circulation 8,698. Net Paid Sunday Circulation 13,997, 


(The above is the statement to the P. 0. Department for six months end- 
ing September 30th, 1913.) 


Our Statement of The Miner’s Circulation 


There never was a time in the history of the Miner when it desired to 
inflate its circulation statements in any particular. Quite to the contrary, 
the Miner often has preferred to be unduly modest in its claims. 

In justice to its advertisers, to its subscribers and itself, the Miner feels 
that it is not violating newspaper propriety in any respect when at this time 
it takes all its patrons and readers into its confidence to the extent of telling 
them a few circulation facts. 

The Miner has the actual, bona fide returns just submitted in consequence 
of a most careful newspaper census, fairly and squarely conducted through- 
‘out the city. 

The Miner’s circulation exceeds in very substantial manner the circulation 
of any newspaper published in Montana, and it can guarantee a circulation 
in the local field of more than a thousand greater than any other news- 
paper. 

This is not an idle claim. The Miner can prove it absolutely and con- 
clusively. 

The Miner repeats that today in the city of Butte it very substantially, 
in fact very markedly, exceeds in circulation that of any other newspaper 
claiming location in this field. 

Advertisers should know that. Subscribers should keep it in mind. It 
shows why the Miner is Montana’s greatest newspaper and why it is of 
such value to advertiser and reader alike. 

The Miner reaches all the people. 


(The above is a reprint from the Butte Miner, November 23rd, 1913.) 


Our Proof 


A recent canvass of Butte, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
actual circulation of the different daily newspapers circulated in 
that city, shows the following result. 

These figures represent regular subscribers delivered by carriers 
in Butte. 

Number of buildings canvassed 

Miner regular subscribers 

Anaconda competitor’s regular subscribers 

Local competitor’s regular subscribers 

Anaconda competitor’s subscribers who buy the Sunday Miner 
Local competitor’s subscribers who buy the Sunday Miner.... 
Subscribers for the Sunday Miner only 

Total paid city daily circulation Miner 

Total paid city Sunday circulation Miner.................. 
Total paid out of town daily circulation Miner 

Total paid out of town Sunday circulation Miner.......... 


The Butte Miner guarantees a circulation of over One Thousand 
more papers daily in Butte and its environs than that of any other 
paper circulated in Montana. 

The Miner is Butte’s morning newspaper and Butte is essentially a morning 
newspaper city, owing to the fact that its industries are operated day and night. 

Advertisers who wish to reach the best paid wage earners of the United States 
can do so by using the columns of the Miner which is the most popular and widely 
read newspaper published in Montana. 


The Butte Miner Company 
ALEX. DEVINE, Manager 
BUTTE i nee - MONTANA 


Foreign Representative, FRANK R. NORTHRUP ss 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1020 Advertising Building, Chicago, Ills. 








Value of a “‘Star’s” Name 
in Sales Plan 


Ilow Several Manufacturers Have 
Increased Consumer Interest by 
Featuring Products with the 
Names of Well-Known Ac- 
tresses, Etc—What Park & Til- 
ford Think of the Scheme 





By Laurence W. Griswold 
ACCORDING to a Riker-Hege- 


man newspaper advertisement 
10,000 pounds of chocolate candy 
to which had _ been affixed 
the name of Billie Burke were 
sold in New York within a week 
after the line was launched in 
September, 1912. This raises the 
question, What is a “star’s” name 
worth for advertising? Maxine 
Elliott Soap has been featured by 
Swift & Company for a number 
of years. In fact so many manu- 
facturers have pinned their faith 
on the use of a famous person’s 
name that the experiences along 
this line from a number of 
sources are interesting to the 
manufacturer who may be called 
upon at any moment to christen a 
product. 

In connection with the question 
of the advisability of hitching a 
product to the name of a celebrity, 
David Strang, advertising manager 
of The United Drug Company, 
Boston, Mass., says: “I believe 
the name of a celebrity is an asset 
in marketing any particular prod- 
uct. I believe it is of more value 
in the marketing of toilet prepara- 
tions than of any other class of 
goods. It has been my experi- 
ence, and the experience of 
others whom I have known, that 
it is a very expensive proposition 
to get the name of a celebrity, es- 
pecially a stage celebrity, to use as 
the name of any particular prod- 
uct. Whether the celebrity con- 
tinues to be popular does not 
make any difference. Henry Irv- 
ing will always be remembered, 
John Drew will be remembered 
for a great many years to come. 
Mary Garden will not be forgot- 
ten fifty years hence. The power 
of their names will not be so great 
of course, as time goes on, but 
the dependence the manufacturer 
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places on the pulling power of 
the name, should, each year, be 
replaced more and more with the. 
dependence he can feel on the 
popularity his product has ob- 
tained through its wider distribu- 
tion and merit.” 


MARY GARDEN’S NAME ENLIVENED A 
SALE 


Some of the sales which have 
been made by using the name 
“Mary Garden” bring out strong- 
ly what Mr. Strang says in re- 
gard to the celebrity name as a 
marketing asset for almost any 
product. For example, some time 
ago bows of ribbon, of a sort 
suitable for women to use as 
dress ornamentations, stuck on 
dealers’ counters and simply would 
not move, until one day a depart- 
ment manager placed a card over 
them which read, “Mary Garden 
Bows.” Following this the bows 
sold rapidly. The management of 
a store had a consignment of 
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BLENDING THE FAME OF SINGER AND 
POWDER 


sachet jars made up and called 
them “Mary Garden  Sachet.” 
They, too, went like hot cakes. 
Those particularly familiar with 
the effect which the name “Mary 
Garden” has on the sales of many 
articles say there is nothing more 
to it than the fact that “Mary 
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Garden” appeals to the great mass 
who do not mind being a bit strik- 
ing in their dress. 

The name and the perfume in 
the case of Mary Garden Perfume 
is a particularly effective combina- 
tion. Had the artist for whom the 
product is named been either a 
trifle up or down in the scale of 
artistic accomplishment probably 
her name would never have sold 
near the amount of goods it 
has. As it is, Mary Garden isn’t 
so classical that she appeals only 
to the “high-brows,” and still she 
isn’t of the musical comedy sort 
whose followers may desert her 
in a season. So there is a good 


chance, it is thought, that the sales 
of Mary Garden Perfume will go 


SWIFT HAS FEATURED THIS BRAND FOR 


YEARS 


on mounting for some time to 
come. Now that V. Rigaud, the 
Parisian perfumer, realizes what 
advertising and work with the 
trade will accomplish for Mary 
Garden Perfume, he is enlarging 
his campaign. Plans under way 
include space in Vogue, Dress and 
Vanity Fair and The Criterion of 
Fashion. Window displays fea- 
turing a full-length photograph of 
Mary Garden as Salome, which 
have had a try-out in New York 
and other cities, aré now being 
offered to a large list of dealers. 
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Booklets, folders, envelope inserts, 
counter-cards, window-cards, ete. 
go along with the goods to aid 
dealers in selling. 

Very different from the experi- 
ence of the makers of Mary Gar- 
den Perfume, however, is that of 
Park & Tilford, New York, who 
include perfume among their wide 
variety of products. Some time 
ago Park & Tilford tried out a 
modification of the practice of 
naming a product outright after a 
celebrity. Park & Tilford gave to 
their Coeur de Jeannette Perfume 
an added title, “Favorite of Queen 
Alexandra.” This combination 
name was widely advertised. The 
perfume is to-day, but the phrase, 
“Favorite of Queen Alexandra,” 
has been dropped. The reason for 
its abandonment is told by H. Had- 
dock, advertising manager of Park 
& Tilford, who says: “My opinion 
is that the value to sales of the 
name of an actress or prominent 
person is only of a temporary na- 
ture. How long the value con- 
tinues is determined by circum- 
stances. The name selected does 
not materially interest dealers, but 
entirely the public. 

“T found that the use of the 
term ‘Favorite of Queen Alex- 
andra’ was received very favor- 
ably in Canada, but very lightly 
in the United States. I also came 
to the conclusion that our ad- 
vertisements which were based 
on the fact that the Coeur de 
Jeannette Perfume had been the 
favorite of Queen Alexandra 
were a mistake; I concluded that 
the public in the United States, 
knowing that she had passed out 
of power, looked upon any selec- 
tion that she made in the past as 
being also passé. li she had been 
a reigning monarch, the influence 
and result would have been un- 
doubtedly quite different.” 

Swift & Co., who manufacture 
Maxine Elliott Toilet Soap, have 
been about as extensive users of 
the celebrity name in connection 
with a product as any large con- 
cern. The fact that Swift & Co. 
persist in the use of the name 
“Maxine Elliott” should be almost 
sufficient grounds for drawing the 
conclusion that the use of the 
name pays and pays well. 
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Sun Dial at Country Life Press. 


1913 has been our best year, our total book and 


magazine business showing an increase of 35 per cent. 
It has been the most profitable year for two of our 


magazines and the third has to go back to 1909 to find 
a year to equal it. So we are grateful, but we do not 
wish to appear boastful. 


1914 opens with promise. We are glad to strike 
hands with our advertising friends to make this a good 
year. And it is a pleasure to tell them that our maga- 
zines, The World’s Work, Country Life in America and 
The Garden Magazine were never in the position before 
to serve them so effectively. 


We have just made for our friends a little book 
oe le about the Country Life Press, our Gardens and 
, our Sun Dial. If you haven’t had a copy let 


Book 
us send you one. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


‘Garden City, N. Y. 
Adv. Dept.: 11 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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Here are 25 General Ad- 
vertisers Who Use Space 
in THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF CLIN- 
ICAL MEDICINE: 


Armour’s Grape Juice 
O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels 
Welch’s Grape Juice 
Burlington Watch Co. 
United States Tire Co. 
Goodwin Corsets 

Oliver Typewriters 

Pabst Extract 

Sears, Roebuck 

Cudahy Grape Juice 

The Metz Automobiles 
Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
Goodyear Tires 

Leather Tire Goods Co. 
Malt Nutrine 

Postal Life Insurance Co. 
Paige-Detroit Autos 
Holstein Friesian Ass’n 
Suchard’s Cocoa 

Uncle Sam’s Breakfast Food 
Postum Cereal Co. 

Susanna Cocroft 

American Real Estate Co. 
Waterman Hygienic Closets 
Dickson School of Memory 
Sanatogen 

Sheldon & Sheldon, Investments 


Interesting data concern- 
ing the influence of the 
medical profession and 
the prestige of THE 
AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL of CLINICAL 
MEDICINE (one of 
the BIG SIX), will be 
cheerfully furnished on 


request. 
S$. DeWITT CLOUGH 


Advertising Manager, Chicago 





Swift & Co. have used national 
and trade publications for Max. 
ine Elliott Soap. Work with deal- 
ers has been of a wide variety 
Folders mailed from headquarters 
in Chicago to a big list of dealers 
offered reproductions of a photo- 
graph of Maxine Elliott and cuts 
suitable for use in local newspa- 
pers. In this folder can bé seen 
the clever way in which Swift & 
Co. avoided a too strong featuring 
of the actress to the detriment of 
the Swift product. The photo- 
graph bore the title, “Famous for 
Complexion, Maxine Elliott Toilet 
Soap,” and was not simply a beau- 
tiful picture on the margin of 
which the product was mentioned 
in type of ten-point or less. The 
newspaper cuts were of boxes of 
the soap on which the actress’s 
picture did not appear. The fact 
that these cuts were ‘used by an 
unusually large number of dealers 
goes to show that it is not always 
necessary for an advertiser to sac- 
rifice valuable space for attention- 
attracting cuts of actresses in their 
advertisements, as many have felt 
compelled to do. Swift & Co. also 
did effective sampling work for 
Maxine Elliott Soap by working 
a crew of employees in the the- 
atres where Maxine Elliott and 
her company appeared. 

AND JULIA MARLOWE, TOO 

That success in linking the name 
of a celebrity with a product is 
not confined to toilet preparations, 
but may be secured for far more 
staple products, is shown by the 
experience of the Rich Shoe Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, which, season 
after season, has featured Julia 
Marlowe Shoes as a leading line. 

And, of course, the celebrity 
name must not of necessity be 
that of an actress. For example, 
the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, uses the name 
“Martha Washington” on shoes 
which it advertises extensively, 
and the Eagle Roller Mill Com- 
pany, of New Ulm, Minn., has 
featured Daniel Webster Flour 
until the brand is well known to 
consumers. The success A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. have met in 
boosting sales by the use of the 
names of famous athletes on 
sporting goods is well known. 
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There are -various ways, of 
course, by which a celebrity may 
be induced to lend his or her 
name to distribution schemes. The 
head salesman in a downtown 
store said the other day that a cer- 
tain athlete, whom he mentioned, 
sold his name for several seasons 
to one manufacturer, then he 
switched, and now it is being fea- 
tured by a competitor. “Just a 
case of who comes across with the 
coin,” said the salesman. And 
right there is illustrated one of the 
big dangers in the use of a celebrity 
name for advertising purposes. 
What’s to hinder the celebrity from 
deserting the manufacturer and 
switching all of the good will 
which the star name has helped 
create for the product? When it 
comes right down to the point, it 
is all up to the manufacturer. 
In some cases he must coddle the 
star. If it is an actress, she must 
have flowers at her dressing-room 
every now and then, samples of 
the product must be sent to her 
friends, etc. In other words, she 
must be kept in a good humor or 
she may desert the manufacturer 
whose distribution she often con- 
trols to a greater or less degree. 
Of course, since actors of both 
sexes have “temperaments” con- 
tinually on tap, there is no know- 
ing when they will “go up in the 
air’ and leave the manufacturer 
in the lurch. 


GETTING RIGHTS TO A FAMOUS NAME 


There are ways of preventing 
such contingencies, however. Con- 
tracts are about as effective as any 
of them. One trade-mark lawyer 
who has had some experience 
along this line, says that the best 
thing to do is to prevail upon the 
celebrity to sign a contract allow- 
ing the use of his or her name, 
which will cover a long period. 
Then, he says, the manufacturer 
can go ahead and get the name 
copyrighted. In the case of a ce- 
lebrity who is dead, this authority 
says the name can be copyrighted 
if certain circumstances permit, 
and then the manufacturer may 
well feel secure in his right to 
whatever he may gain as a result 
of employing such a name for fur- 
thering distribution. 





Here are 25 General Ad- 
vertisers Who Should 
Use Space in THE 
AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF CLINICAL 
MEDICINE: 


Quaker Oats 
Prophylactic Tooth Brush 
Cream of Wheat 
Hamilton Watch 
Goodrich Tires 

Duofold Health Underwear 
National Biscuit Co. 
Chalmers Motor Co. 
Firestone Tires 
American Radiator Co. 
Educator Food Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 
Campbell’s Soups 
Ostermoor Mattress 
Baker’s Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
Wrigley’s Gum 

Curtis Bros. Ketchup 
American Optical Co. 
Nemo Corset 

Ivory Soap 
Hamburg-American Line 
White Rock Water 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 
Rubens Infant Shirts 
Carnation Milk 

Santa Fe R. R. 


These and many other 
General Advertisers 
would find the patronage, 
good will and recom- 
mendation of the medical 
profession a _ valuable 
aid in their general pro- 
motion. 


Ask your agent or write for 
information to S. DeWitt 
Clough, Advertising Man- 
ager, The American Journal 
of Clinical Medicine (one of 
the BIG SIX), Chicago. 





The Struggle for Sound Policies 
in Automobile Selling 


Is Order to Come Out of Chaos? 


During the past twelve months advertisers have been watching with 
foreboding fascination the efforts of a great industry to reach solid 
ground. Its advertising ways have at times been spectacular, and have 
in some cases seemed subversive of sound business principles. 

Here is a business ranking second as a national advertiser, being 
headed only by food-stuffs and standing in advance of toilet articles 
and household appliances in the order given. If we include with it 
automobile accessories and motor-cycles—a group which of itself holds 
fifth place in national advertising listings—it barely fai!s of leading 
the advertising field. 

It has been inconceivable that the weight of this enormous invest- 
ment should not bring flighty methods of production and promotion 
to earth. In the following careful article Mr. Towle analyzes tend- 
encies, and out of confidential talks with leaders indicates safe lines 
of future development. He shows the silver lining to the automobile 


cloud. 


By Herbert L. Towle 


HAT is the matter with the 
automobile business? 

“Overproduction,” say some. 

“Restricted credit,” “Bankers’ 


panic,” “Too many wildcat auto- 


mobile companies,” say others. 
“Nothing whatever,” sing the op- 
timists. 

After farming, transportation 
and the textile industry, the auto- 
mobile business employs more 
capital and more workers than any 
other in the nation. Either a 
boom or a collapse in it affects 
many other industries; hence the 
cause and probable duration of an 
unsettled condition is a matter of 
general moment. That a number 
of automobile makers have failed 
in the last few months is a mat- 
ter of record. That many others 
are experiencing at least tempo- 
rary hard times is admitted. Can 
any helpful light Le thrown on the 
reason and the probable future 
outlook? 


INQUIRIES MADE OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


With a view to finding the 
answer, the writer talked at the 
New York Automobile Show, just 
closed, with a number of men in 
the highest ranks of the industry. 
Their names cannot be quoted, 


though they would be recognized 
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by every reader of Printers’ INK. 
While individual speakers empha- 
sized different features, all agreed 
on certain fundamental facts, 
which I have here set down with 
comments. 

The immediate difficulty is ‘ob- 
viously financial, and its immedi- 
ate cause was very simply put by 
one prominent manufacturer. 

“Automobiles,” said he, “cannot 
be stored, like grain or cotton, to 
await a favorable market. Their 
cost represents principally labor, 
and their selling value, owing to 
changes in models and styles, de- 
clines almost from the time they 
leave the factory, even if unused. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary 
to find a market for cars almost 
as fast as they are built. 

“In order to equalize production 
it has been the custom for the fac- 
tories to produce steadily during 
winter in anticipation of the spring 
demand. In order to lighten the 
burden of carrying these winter- 
built cars, it has been customary 
for the dealers to accept and pay 
for a considerable portion of their 
quota during the winter, and to 
borrow money from the banks to 
carry this unsold. stock until 
spring. For various reasons the 
banks during the past few months 
have been unwilling to extend the 
usual accommodation to the deal- 
ers, who were therefore unable to 
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veRY day they say of our 
accounts:—You cant 
budge ’em—they have 


roots.” It 


for| putting ourselves into a 
clieat’s boots and looking 


E 
79 Fife Aven ue New Xorks 
Medinah Building 


Chicago 
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Who’s the Man 
for This JobP 


We have an opening for a 
man to represent us as Solicitor 
—and more! 

ABOUT OURSELVES: 

Speaking for individuals, we 
have been known in advertising, 
and our work has stood the test 
of Results, for terms up to 20 
years; as an organization we 
have been together in the busi- 
ness long enough to have found 
ourselves, to have made some- 
thing of a mark, and to have 
reached very definite convic- 
tions on the obligations and 
duties, to both advertisers and 
publishers, of such an organiza- 
tion. 

We are charged with being 
theorists; and complimented as 
being idealists. 

Well? 

There can be no new, valua- 
ble idea in the merchandising of 
goods to-day that is not first de- 
veloped scientifically—in theory, 
from an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of modern selling. And— 

There can be no possibility 
to-day of the achievement of 
any great advertising success, 
except in the working up to an 
ideal. 


We want a man of sound 
theories; and with high ideals 
of service to the advertiser and 


to the consuming public—which, 
we take it, is one and the same 
thing. ; 

An organization is as strong 
as its units are strong. 


We are after about the strong- 
est man in the business. Or, 
which is better, a man whose 
ambition is to be the ablest Rep- 
resentative of Advertising in 
America. 

That doesn’t mean a man who 
knows it all (“There ain’t no 
such animal,” except in his own 
mind). 

We want a man who can 
learn from us; and who has 
something we can learn. 


You see, we are not adver- 
tising altogether for a man to 
work “for” us. If we were, we 
would take a three-line “Want” 
instead of this page. 

As intimated in the first para- 
graph, we want a man to work 
with us—and if this page puts 
us in touch with such a man, he 
will find us prepared to give 
him the support of his heart’s 
desire. 

On the whole, how does it 
strike you? 

If “good,” then write for ap- 
pointment, at the same time giv- 
ing us a bit of your experience 
and something of your views on 
agency representation. 


Donovan & Armstrong 


Commonwealth Building 


Philadelphia 
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pay for cars received during the 
winter. 
FACTORIZS FEEL BACK-WASH 


“This condition has backed up 
on the factories, obliging them 
either to carry the unsold cars 
themselves, despite canceled or- 
ders, or to curtail production. 
Even if it were anticipated that 
the full output could be sold in 
the spring, a factory might be un- 
able to stand the strain of con- 
tinually producing. new cars with- 
out turning over its money. The 
same condition which caused the 
banks to curtail. accommodations 
to the dealers led them to restrict 
their loans to factories, also; 
hence the factories, thrown on 
their own resources, had no alter- 
native but to curtail or stop pro- 
duction. 

“Overproduction in the automo- 
bile business brings its own pen- 
alty so quickly that it cannot 
proceed very far. When a manu- 
facturer finds that he has over- 
estimated his market, he must cut 
down his output:at once. There- 
fore, no very lasting depression 
can result from that cause. Un- 
questionably the purchasing power 
of the American public has been 
temporarily reduced. That, how- 
ever, is due to general business 
conditions, and in due time a 
normal demand will be restored. 
It seems probable, however, that 
so far, at least, as the higher 
priced cars are concerned, the 
market has become saturated, and 
that no benefit will result to the 
industry from trying to force ad- 
ditional cars-of this class on re- 
luctant consumers.” 


SIGNS OF SOUND UPBUILDING 


The restriction of credit re- 
ferred to by this manufacturer 
does not seem to have been uni- 
form. In a sense’ it has been 
co-extensive with the business de- 
pression generally, and that is 
recognized to have been more felt 
in the East than in the West—in 
other words, in the manufacturing 
and financial centers more than in 
the agricultural districts. Simi- 
larly, the signs of revival are now 
most distinctly felt in the Middle 
West. 
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Automobiles are for most users 
a luxury, not a necessity. Their 
purchase and use, therefore, de- 
pend on general business prosper- 
ity. The causes of credit restric- 
tion above mentioned are to be 
found partly in general conditions, 
but more particularly in the ap- 
prehension lately felt by the banks 
of the results of tariff and cur- 
rency legislation. While the need 
of new legislation was admitted, 
there was unquestionably some 
fear that it might be hastily or 
carelessly made. In order to pro- 
tect themselves against a possible 
panic the banks have for months 
been adding to their reserves, and 
to do so have had to call joans 
and reduce accommodations even 
fo customers of unquestioned 
soundness. In that manner some 
concerns who would have had 
easy sailing in normal times have 
been forced to the wall by the 
fact that they have been relying 
overmuch on borrowed capital for 
doing business. No one can blame 
the banks for playing safe, and 


probably the business community 


needed the lesson it has received 
on the relative advantages of bor-’ 
rowing versus accumulating a 
surplus. 


EVIL RESULTS OF RECKLESS 
SPECULATION 


While we are on the subject of 
business depression, it is worth 
while to remark that a panic is 
by no means merely the “state of 
mind” which it has been described. 
Its most potent cause is reckless 
speculation, with inflation of 
values to fictitious figures,: each 
buyer hoping to unload his pur- 
chase on the next. But, even 
without speculation, a panic, or at 
least a stringency, inevitably fol- 
lows overextension ; i.¢., the plac- 
ing of capital too rapidly in fixed 
forms of investment, thereby leav- 
ing insufficient fluid capital for 
carrying on ordinary business. In 
good times the temptation is great 
to invest all one’s spare capital in 
new enterprises, and to rely on 
bank loans for funds for doing 
business. But if everybody does 
this the banks’ deposits are simply 
insufficient to accommodate the 
would-be borrowers; and if at 
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that stage the banks begin to con- 
tract their loans, the immediate 
result is to embarrass the over- 
sanguine investor. That is pre- 
cisely what has been going on, not 
only in this country, but all over 
the world, and business every- 
where faces the necessity of ac- 
cumulating by industry sufficient 
new capital to do business. 

To come back to the automobile 
situation: the backing up of the 
money stringency on the factories 
has affected the latter variously, 
according to their size, strength 
and management. The well- 
established concerns have weath- 
ered the strain easily. Some of 
them have found a saving out- 
let in motor-truck manufacture, 
These, of course, were the com- 
panies which had already devel- 
oped both the manufacture and 
distribution of trucks, so that the 
growing sale of the latter offset 
the shrinkage of pleasure - car 
sales. Other companies which do 
not build trucks, but cars of which 
are in-the line of popular demand, 
have been able by good organiza- 
tion to maintain their average 
sales and to weather the strain of 
carrying the excess winter pro- 
duction. To speak accurately, the 
winter situation and the sale of 
ears throughout the year are two 
different questions, but the fact 
remains that the companies most 
successful in maintaining sales 
have been the least affected by the 
winter money stringency, and this, 
indeed, is natural. 

Certain builders of high-priced 
cars whose organization involves 
a heavy overhead expense have 
felt keenly the shrinkage in both 
sales and credit. Unquestionably 
some owners who have heretofore 
paid from $3,000 to $5,000 for cars 
are contenting themselves this year 
with. cars of lower price,-or are 
making their present cars serve 
for another year. This means re- 
duced sales and much heavier sell- 
ing expense per car. 


HARD GOING FOR MUSHROOM 
CONCERNS 


But the business pressure has 
borne most heavily on the mush- 
room. concerns which, seeing for- 
tunes made in a year by well- 
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managed coming a @.inm 
into the automobile at i 
either a good design or a strong 
organization to carry them to suc- 
cess. When business is poor and 
there are more cars than pur- 
chasers, the buyer plays safe by 
picking a car whose quality he 
knows and whose makers give 
promise of being able to supply 
repair parts. Consequently the 
older and stronger builders have 
held their sales at the expense of 
the newer concerns, and the 
stockholders of the latter, who in 
better times would have been 
willing to go on “putting up” to 
avert failure, now find it inconve- 
nient to take good money out of 
their other business and throw it 
after bad. 

In this connection it was pointed 


‘ out by one manufacturer that new 


concerns frequently overlook the 
fact that an automobile manufac- 
turer’s overhead expense is con- 
siderably greater in the second 
and subsequent years than it is the 
first year, owing to the necessity 
of providing service stations, sales 
branches or agencies, which tem- 
porarily may not pay for them- 
selves, and repair parts to take 
care of the owners of cars in 
service. A new concern which 
expects its first year’s overhead to 
remain unchanged discovers after 
two or three years that it is losing 
money which it counted on mak- 
ing. 


EAGERNESS TO REDUCE PRODUCTION 
CosTS 


To the writer’s miind a possible 
factor in the situation has been 
the eagerness of some few com- 
panies to reduce their production 
cost by excessive increase in out- 
put without sufficiently consider- 
ing whether the output could be 
sold. Let us suppose that a car 
of a certain model can be built to 
sell for $1,250 in lots of 3,000. By 
increasing the production to 15,000 
the selling cost of that same 
car may be reduced. perhaps, to 
$1,050; with 30,000 cars it may be 
$1,000, and so on. It will be seen 
that there is a certain temptation 
to secure a low-selling price by 
plunging for an enormous output, 
and if the price be low enough the 
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Springfield Republican 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Daily $8.00 Sunday $2 Weekly $1 


If you have good products to sell and want to 
reach the New England market, you cannot safely 
omit The Springfield Republican. 


The Republican will be 90 years old in September, 
and it did the largest business in its history in 1913. 


Its cash receipts from advertising in 1913 in- 
creased more than 13% over those of 1912. 
Its receipts from circulation also increased. 


The Daily Republican is a three-cent paper, but 
is steadily maintaining and extending its business in © 
a field where it meets the competition of numerous 
one-cent and two-cent papers. 

People take The Republican because, they want 
it and believe in it and think it is better than other 
papers. 

The readers of The Republican have faith in its 
advertisements; and its superior value as an ad- 
vertising medium, in comparison with cheaper 
papers in its territory, is unquestioned. 


Send for specimen copies and advertising rates. 
Address The Republican, Springfield, Mass. 
Representatives for Outside Business 


New York Chicago ; 
Charles H..Eddy | pay & Virtue 0 
5024 Metropolitan Building _ 1054 ree e’s Gas Building 
1 Madison Avenue © 122 Se. Michigan Boulevard 


Boston 
Charles H. Eddy 
728 Old South Building 
294 Washington St. 
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car so built: can undoubtedly be 
made to undersell and drive out 
equally good but somewhat higher 
priced cars which formerly held 
the market.. On the other hand, 
the reduction in manufacturing 
cost becomes smaller per car as 
the output is increased, and the 
hazards of embarking on a huge 
production without being certain 
of the market are so enormous 
that this tendency. must be self- 
limiting. It can be, however, and 
I think has been enough to cause 
disturbance in certain quarters. 

When analyzed, the business 
conditions above described sug- 
gest their own remedies. The 
thing principally needed in the 
automobile business is less dream- 
ing of enormous outputs and fab- 
ulous profits, and more careful 
study of construction, manage- 
ment and markets, by which alone 
these outputs can be sold and the 
profits realized. The gamblers are 
not all in Wall Street by any 
means. There are enough of them 
in other automobile centers to up- 
set conditions seriously for manu- 
facturers seeking to do business 
on legitimate lines. The enter- 
prises launched by ill-equipped 
men add nothing to the solid 
wealth of the community, but they 
do make it harder for others to 
do business. 

If plunging with one’s own 
money has its hazards, plunging 
on borrowed capital is much more 
dangerous, as has already been 
pointed out. While bank loans are 
legitimate, another and obnoxious 
form of borrowing which afflicts 
the automobile industry is. the dis- 
position of car manufacturers to 
buy parts, such as axles, gears, 
wheels, etc., on long-term notes, 
go that the cars are often built 
and sold before the parts-maker 
gets his money. This cannot be 
called conservative financing from 
any point of view, and the manu- 
facturer who indulges in it invites 
trouble when the squeeze comes. 
In this case the parts-maker him- 
self must share the blame, to- 
gether with the risk of being 
unable to collect in case the car 
manufacturer fails. In time that 
phase of the situation, like others, 
will find its cure. 
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Regarding the outlook for the 
future, the general note is one of 
healthy optimism. The depression 
at present felt in some quarters ig 
due to causes essentially tempo- 
rary and self-limiting, not in any 
sense to inherent weakness. The 
automobile has made itself too 
useful ever to be dropped as a 
fad, and as it becomes more eco- 
nomical and dependable it will 
link itself more and more closely 
with our social and economic life. 
The immediate situation will be 
cleared by the elimination of con- 
cerns which could not justify their 
continuance, and those able to 
render service to the public will 
be better equipped to do so in the 
future than ever before. 

In general business, the settle- 
ment of the.tariff and currency 
matters seems to have satisfied 
nearly all, and it is felt that only 
one real handicap—the inability of 
the railroads to finance new equip- 
ment and extensions — remains, 
With the railroads allowed to 
earn a living income, and thereby 
to attract the new capital needed 
to keep pace with the country’s 
growth, it seems to be agreed on 
all hands that the last impediment 
to an immediate return of normal 
industry will be removed. 

The automobile business will en- 
joy its share of the benefit. 


“Nyco” New Brand of Associ- 
ated Retailers 


_About twenty-five druggists of New 
York City have gotten together and in- 


corporated under the name of the 
Chemists’ Club, Inc. 

The officers of the organization are: 
President, E. E. Earnshaw, of Caswell- 
Massey, Ltd.; vice-president, H. B. Van 
Cleve, Standard Drug Co.; second vice: 
resident, Henry Miller, Pennsylvania 
erminal Drug Co.; secretary, W. J. 
Fraser, Reid, Yeomans & Cubit; treas- 
urer, S. Albert, druggist, of 116th 
Street and Lenox Avenue. 

The object of the club is to enable 
the members to buy goods in lai 
quantities and obtain the benefit of j 
bing prices and then distribute the pur 
chases in smaller quantities among the’ 
members. This method of buying, it is 
said, will save from five to fifteen per 
cent. 

It is the intention of the club to pul , 
ont 3 ~ icf Preparations of its owes 
which will be featured, in jitsystores. 5°, 
far it has already RUT Ee ratio ’ 
under the name “Nyco.” One is a col 
cream and the other a line of sta 
tionery. f 
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Readerometer 
of 
THB ATLANTA =e 


The Standard Southern Newspaper” 
Circulation in 1913 
DAILY SUNDAY 


44,341 48,783 

















Increase for Dec. Over Jan. Increase for Dec. ene Nov. 
7,376 3,959 | 1,585 1,219 


Increase for Dec, Over Last 
Govt. Report 


DAILY | SUNDAY 
5,913 | 4,500 


















































HELLER~ BARNHAM 


COMPLETE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


ESSEX BUILDING NEWARK, N. J. 


@ The fact that our clients—making widely 
varying products—have attained strong founda- 
tional success, must imply that our service is 
conducted to meet individual needs. We in- 
vite your interest as to what our agency may 
offer you particularly. 
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Displays That Have Been 
Improved in 1913 


A Showing of the Improved and 
the Originals Side by Side—The 
Interesting Display of Edgeworth 
Tobacco—An Advertiser Whose 
Improvement Forestalled a Re- 
vision in PRINTERS’ INK 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


NE of the most satisfactory 
features in connection with 
these articles in Printers’ INK 
has been the fact that a number 
of the suggested changes in ads 
have been adopted and used by 
the advertisers. 
Besides these advertisers whose 
ads were criticised, there have 
also been a number of advertisers 
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anxious to see that this copy is 
properly and appropriately 
“dressed” and presented. 

_ Business men no longer ques- 
tion the assertion that the best, 
piece of copy ever written will re- 
sult in a very poor ad if it is not 
properly arranged and displayed. 
They know from experience that 
this is a fact. 

This, then, is a message of ap- 
preciation to some: of the adver- 
tisers who are endeavoring to 
better the display of their ads. 
The ads shown here are a few of 
those which were improved in dis- 
play during 1913. 

I do not know that either of 
the two samples from any one of 
the five advertisers were their 
best or their worst ads. They are 
simply two ads from the same ad- 
vertiser that came under my ob- 
servation during the past year. 

Neither do I claim that any of 
the ads are perfect. But they do 
show many points. of improve- 
ment. They do show a spirit of 














FIGS. 1 AND 2—BOTH THESE ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARED IN 1913. NOTE HOW THE 
DISPLAY HAS BEEN IMPROVED IN FIG. 2 


who have applied some part of 
the criticism of another ad to their 
own. 

That more time and thought is 
being devoted to the typographi- 
cal appearance of present-day ads 
is everywhere apparent. Business 
men and men interested in the 
business of advertising are no 
longer content \.ith just an ele- 
gant piece of copy. They are 


alertness on the part of the ad- 
vertiser. And my object is to 
attempt to point out these im- 
proved features with the hope 
that some other advertisers will 
question the display of their ads 
and see if they cannot be made 
more effective. 

From my freshman days of type 
study until now I have had a de- 
sire to suggest something differ- 
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The Brooklyn Stanparp UNION is 
one Of the few papers in Greater 
New York which carried more adver- 
ising in 1913 than it carried in 1912. 
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It is the only Brooklyn paper car- 
rying in 1913 more advertising than 


in 1912. 


In 1913 the STANDARD UNION 
shows an increase of 125,876 lines 
over 1912. Its largest Brooklyn 
competitor sustains a loss of 89,987 


















7 | lines in the same period. 

. The STANDARD UNION carried dur- 
=| | ing 1913 a total of 3,273,200 lines 
= of dry goods advertising. . This rec- 
: ord is surpassed in Greater New 
= York by only the Journal and Amer- 


ican, and -Morning and Evening 
World. 


These official figures, compiled by 
the New York Evening Post, prove 
that the STanpaRD UNnron’s leader- 
ship in circulation is firmly fixed in 
the minds of advertisers -~generally. 
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Florida’s Greatest Daily 
The Florida Times-Union 


Circulation 


Sworn statement shows the circulation of the Florida Times-Union 
for the year 1913: 


Daily average circulation 


for the year 22,849 


Sworn daily average, De- 
cember, 1913..... Ss caeate 


Points 


The Florida Times-Union leads in 
Jacksonville and in Florida in quantity 
and quality of circulation. 


23,322 


It leads in quantity of quality circu- 
lation. 


It is absolutely supreme in its field. 
__ Eve 
is pai 
advance. 


subscription to the Times-Union 
weekly, quarterly or yearly in 


Every subscription is renewed or dis- 
continued immediately after its expira- 
tion. 


The Florida Times-Union is furnished 
agents, newsboys and newsdealers on a 
non-returnable basis. All agents pay for 
every copy of the Times-Union they 
receive. 


_ Carriers delivering the Times-Union 
in Jacksonville purchase their supplies 


of 


Sunday average circulation 
for the year 


Sworn Sunday average, De- 
cember, 1913 


Quality 


outright, at a wholesale rate, thus guar. 
anteeing a 100 per cent collection, and 
well-nigh perfect service. 


No temporary reduction is made in 
the published subscription rate—no sub- 
scription contest is conducted or other 
methods resorted to which would give 
a SUDDEN but TEMPORARY gain in 
circulation. 


Out-of-town agents handling. the 
Times-Union pay their account either 
weekly or monthly, and are required to 
furnish cash or surety bond to guar- 
antee their account. 


These rules and other methods fol- 
lowed in handling the circulation of the 
Times-Union guarantee the advertiser a 
most excellent quality of circulation and 
show the strength of the Times-Union. 


_ Advertising 


Exclusive of all office advertising we published 


SIX MILLION SIX HUNDRED AND NINETY THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWO AGATE LINES OF 
PAID ADVERTISING SPACE. 


This is the greatest amount of paid advertising carried by any 
Florida newspaper, leading the field by an overplus of 1,431,416 lines. 
One Hundred and Twenty-One Thousand Nine Hundred and Two 
People Placed 121,902 Classified advertisements in our want columns, 
This gives the. Florida. Times-Union a lead of 27,187 want ads for the 


year 1913. 


One Hundred and Twenty-One Thousand Nine-Hundred and Two 
People have thus voted this paper to be the best want ad medium in 


the State of Florida. 


The Florida Publishing Co. 


Jacksonville 


Florida 


Represented in the Foreign Field by Benjamin & Kentnor Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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ent in the way of display for the not say there were too many dis- 
& Merriam Company’s play lines in this'ad, but the ad 


Webster's Dictionary ads. does not look easy to read. 

Fig. 1- eS during 1913. The cost for cuts on Fig. 4 is 

So did > ‘ Fig. 1 is of the vastly less, and what’s the result? 
as 


style that 


een used by this It’s about the cleanest and most 


advertiser since this style of dis- interesting - looking ad for the 
play—all mepiey lines—was in amount of space used of any I 
yogue. Fig. 2 is a long step to- have seen during 1913. Especially 
ward making a real readable ad_ is it a leader in the vast army of 
for this advertiser. In short, the tobacco ads that have been intro- 


display has been modernized. duced during 1913. 


e border on Fig. 3 is too There’s an interesting motive to 
heavy and not directly applicable explain this display and style of 
to Edgeworth Tobacco. I would copy for Edgeworth, Tobacco, so 
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nN in flavor. Try out and smoked the nameless blend that 
gxthers there, But Edgeworth carries 


for me a kind of satisfection that keeps 
it ws favorite year after year. 
on" you giveaway ofer thou- 
wind Wy fa) worth of it? Get_it into 
the hands of the 
J smoker—don't pass 


ane or ea Plug \ it out to him at ball 
nd county 


Smoking Tobacco Mics 24 


fairs and conven- 
and you will find it all you could tions when his mind 
wish for in tobacco. Or ask any is on something 
of the many secede who'swear else, but invite him 
pipe-smo! 
Te so 5 ons Edgeworth that 


to ask for a sample 
We're package. te 
+ ent ad it—and will re- = 


never 
the fellow he tries 
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FiGs, 3 AND 4—THERE IS A SOUND SELLING REASON FOR THE 
CHANGE IN STYLE HERE 


I am told. No- 
tice that the 
third line of 
the copy reads 


Free’’; also 
near the _ bot- 
tom of ad we 
see “Liberal 
Sample Free.” 
In the third to 
last paragraph 
of Fig. 4 the 
ad reads, “The 
idea of your 
asking for this 
free package is 
not’ that you 
get so much 
tobacco without 
paying for it, 
but you find 
out what Edge- 
worth Smoking 
Tobacco is like, 
so that like our 
friend, whose 
words we quote 
above, it will 
be your favor- 
ite.” 

You don’t 
see “Free Sam- 
ple’’ sticking 
out all over the 
ad, without 
knowing why 
the sample is 
sent, but in 
reading a plain, 
i nterest- 
ing story you 
get the entire 
idea, and you 
send. for the 
sample with 
an idea of be- 
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PAUL RIEGER & CO.. 254 Let St., San Prencieco,Cal, 























FIGS. 5 AND 6—THE SECOND OF THESE DISPLAYS SHOWS A SHARPER SENSE OF ADVERTIS- 
ING VALUES 


coming a friend of the tobacco believe the style of copy and dis- 
advertised. play shown on Fig. 4 will result 
This, then, is improving the ad in more real dollars and cents 
all *round. value, in case there are fewer in- 
The inquiry cost of Fig. 3 may quiries. : 
bé lower than Fig. 4. Even so, I The display of Fig. 5 is putting 
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FIGS. 7 AND 8—A WELL-ADVISED CHANGE. NOTE THE GREATER COHERENCY OF FIG, 8 
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“Wall’s” Service specializes in locating 
your Posters to give maximum results 
for minimum expense. 


For the Ultimate in Poster Advertising 
Service Consult ‘‘ Wall’s’’ Service Solicitor. 
He Will Help You Solve Your Selling 
Problem. 


GUARANTEED and PROTECTED SERVICE 
in 6,000 cities and towns in the United States and 
Canada. 


“Wall’s” National Poster Service, Inc. 
HENRY P. WALL, President 


Fifth Avenue Building 6 Beacon Street 
New York Boston 


Official Solicitors Poster Advertising Association 














SUBSCRIBE 


MOVINGPICTURE 
PUBLICITY 


AMonthly Periodical for Twentieth ConturyAdvertisers 


I Motion Picture and Slide Advertising is paying maximum 
dividends to others! 

@. You can learn how to profitably use these new twentieth 
century mediums in your business by reading this publication 
each month, 

@, Its mission is to tell how other advertisers are getting 


+ maximum results through picture publicity. It tells of their 


campaigns and their accomplishments. 


po | cents will pay for one year’s subscription. Or better still, 
send a dollar and we will mail the publication to you every 
month for three years. Lest you forget—why not now? 


(T&C Pub. Corp. Roe'Yourk'iy 
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TOURING COATS, 
MOTOR HATS and BONNETS 


RAINCOATS, a 1 eS GARMENTS 


‘THE FINE GARMENTS FROM OUR OWN 
CMLLED BY OUR BEST BOPORTED Cours 


Fur Coats and fur Lined Coats 
Sterling values in reliable and trustworthy Furs 


ARE NOT 
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Send for illustrated catalog 
Sole Agents for ALFRED DUNHILL MOTORITIES, London 
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FIG. 9—CONFUSED 
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the cart before the horse. It’s 
telling the price before explaining 
the goods. To see the large type 
reading 20 cents in connection 
with the bottle and the name- 
plate, Rieger’s Flower Drops, one 
would naturally suppose that he 
would get a bottle of the size 
shown of Rieger’s Flower Drops 
for 20 cents. 

If this were the first impression 
made, the reader would believe 
that that much cologne was too 
cheap at 20 cents a bottle. The 
truth of the matter is that the cut 
of the bottle shown is an actual 
size cut of a $1.50 bottle of drops 
that sells for $1.50 instead of 20 
cents. 

Now, then, compare this Fig. 5 
with Fig. 6, 

The story is in the heading. 
And all the miscalculations men- 
tioned above with reference to 
Fig. 5 are corrected in Fig. 6. 

Someone applied the acid test to 
Fig. 5, and Fig. 6 is the result. 

When advertisers get particular 
—“finicky,” if you please—enough 
about their ads to test them out 
for clearness and logic, then we 
are beginning to get somewhere in 
this business of advertising. 

-Sometime last summer I clipped 
the .White. Rose Glycerine ad 
(Fig. 7) and filed it away with an 
inspiration to write an article on 
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FIP TH AVE. & 547Y- ST. N.Y. 











FIG. 10—WELL-ARRANGED 


disconnected ads. I also made a 
new layout for this ad and went 
about collecting a few more dis- 
connected exhibits. 

On my layout I put all the 
wording above and below the 
face (Fig. 7), below the face and 
all in type. “Send us a 2-cent 
stamp” does not mean anything 
alone; neither does “for a sample 
cake.” And to use hand-lettering 
for one-half of a sentence and type 
for the other half of the same 
sentence will certainly tend to 
“split the sentence,” as it were. 

And if type is good for the last 
half of the sentence, why not use 
if for the whole sentence and save 
the money used for hand-letter- 
ing? This is the essence qf what 
I was going to say about Fig. 7. 
But before I could get the article 
into shape, along came Fig. 8. 
Then a good story was killed in 
its infancy, for the advertiser had 
not only overcome the discon- 
nected feature of his ad, but had 
improved the entire ad so much 
that you would never. know the 
same house had fathered, it. 

Even though the headlines in 
Fig. 8 are smaller than those used 
on Fig. 7, I am convinced that 
they are equally as strong, of 
stronger, owing to the ample white 
space surrounding them. 

Fig. 9 would be a good ad with 
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which to head an article entitled 
“Spending Money to Confuse the 
Message of an Ad.” There are 
few ads that contain so much un- 
necessary drawing and so many 
capital-letter lines as are used on 
Fig. 9. The jumbled mass of 
hand - lettering, engraver’s Old 
English type and the capital-letter 
lines is very unreadable, to say 
the least. 

Fig. 10 may not be a wonderful 
ad from all standpoints (I’m not 
favorably impressed with the line- 
cut showing the goods), but com- 
pared with Fig. 9 there is no 
choice. 
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Lumber Library Advertised in 
Half-Pages 


The Cypress Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, of New Orleans, is using 
a unique style of copy in the magazines 
to interest the public in ¢ ob ge lum- 
ber.. A half-page space is filled with a 
reproduced letter in longhand, which 
requests that the reader write for 
volume 24 of the Cypress Pocket 
Library with sixty pages of letters giv- 
ing the personal testimony of the users 
of cypress lumber. 





Woodley with Barrett Company 


James C. Woodley, formerly manager 
of sales promotion of the General Roof- 
ing Company, New York, is now with 
the Barrett Manufacturing Company. 








Che £vening Star 


Washington, D. C. : 


CAUSE 


Circulation 


Net Daily Average Year J913 . . . 65,645 
Nearest Competitor December, 1913 . 41,569 


Present Lead . 24,072 


EFFECT 


The Evening and Sunday Star . 


2d Newspaper. . . 
3d Newspaper. . . 
4th Newspaper. . 





DAN A. CARROLL 
Special Representative 
Tribune Building, New York 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating” 


Lines 
10,753,741 
od es eS 
po 
iver ce ‘es BA 65,865 


W. Y. PERRY 
Special Representative 
Ist Nat'l Bank Bidg., Chicago 
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- Quality and Seay in Circulation 
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lecape! Deceanber. 48/913. 


(FOR DETAILS OF EXAMINATION SOE REPORT 1S8UEO With THIS CERTIFICATE) 


You want to know that you are getting the circulation you pay for. 
- The Association of American Advertisers answers that question. 

The matter of quality circulation is not so easily determined. The 
publisher himself must in a measure base his claim to quality on estimates. 
He cannot personally know every individual on his subscription list. 


Fern Stock Hone 


made a survey of its subscription list recently. Here are some of the 
results: The average valuation of farms owned by FARM, STOCK 
AND HOME subscribers was found to be $13,800. Sixteen per cent 
of its subscribers are automobile owners. Eight per cent who are not 
owners expect to purchase machines within the year. 

Seventy-six per cent of FARM, STOCK AND HOME subscribers pay 
cash for their supplies. They are away from the old method of running 
a store bill and settling annually. Eighty-four per cent of FARM, : 
STOCK AND HOME subscribers have a monthly income from their 
dairies. Practically all of FARM, STOCK AND HOME subscribers 
raisé some kind of live stock. 


The Foregoing Facts Show . Quality Circulation 





Conditions In Fundamental Indus- 
tries as Reported by Leading 
Trade Papers 


MEN’S CLOTHING AND HABERDASH- troubles were more numerous than 
ERY in 1912. = was strikingly demon-: 

‘ ‘ strated that the retail concerns 
ies ig gy oe a Bho adhering to approved selling 
Punters’ INK the following sum- methods, particularly in connection 
Sete of conditions: with advertising, did not suffer, 
“Conditions in the manufac- ston ony those = —, ine 
turing end of the clothing and ee ee ee ee _ 


payee : ae 
haberdashery trades, which com- claims in their publicity. 

bined have a yearly output to PAINTS, VARNISHES AND OILS 
the amount of eight hundred mill- Th ‘ 

: : e following telegram was re- 
ion dollars, were | satisfactory, ceived from Allen W. Clark, pub- 


ns pollen onapeevi — lisher of the American Paint and 


, . Oil Dealer, St. Louis: 
trades, like many. others, ch ned “American paint trade enjoyed 
come accustomed to agen their  tast year biggest volume in its his- 
conga hed k gin hi ieyheees tory though on smaller margins. 
wh - sg in large measure Further advance confidently anti- 
for the complaints heard in come ciated this year because of rapid- 
or the comp ar ak ly increasing public appreciation of 
quarters, but the fact remains that Ooint and varnish as essential fac- 
the total of manufacturing was be- tors in nation-wide movement for 
yond the average of the past ten homes and towns beautiful. Im- 
years. . 
oe . proved products and methods, 
: ig apparent now that — frank and courageous advertising 
ne anaes = vo a vl and co-operation by leading con- 
eral reasons. Foreien labor in c¢t@S have contributed largely to 
: 18 this gratifying situation and pros- 
these industries anticipated bene- 


: pects.” 

fits from the lower tariff by de- 

manding higher wages and in 
these demands was successful. For the tobacco trade, its vari- 
This means that manufacturers ous industries and manifold affili- 
abroad cannot compete with us to ations the year 1913 that has 
any great extent from the stand- passed into history will leave a 
point of cheaper production. Their record of progress, advancement, 
of distribution here would expansion and of more than aver- 
also militate against them. In the age well-being and _ prosperity. 
Meantime American manufac- Some of the controversial issues 
turers have adjusted themselves to which have for some years past 
¢ new conditions and will be disturbed the equanimity of the 
able to cope with foreign com-  trade’s contentment had passed the 
petition when it comes. ‘There heat and nervous excitement of 
will be greater importation of fretful and resentful contention, 
high-priced woolens, but our own bringing into sway again the sober 
mills will take care of moderate- contemplation of actual conditions 
priced goods. Very few lines will and fairer prospects. Other issues 
show any change in price to the looked upon also with tremulous 
retail trade and the benefit to the anxiety as likely to impede.a peace- 
consumer from the new tariff will ful progress of business and to 
be almost nil. cause some revolutionary changes 
“The year was unfavorable for in the necessity of adaptation to 
tetail merchants because of un- changed policies failed to meet the 

Seasonable weather and business adverse anticipation. 
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For the 
Reader First 


The modern newspaper’s position, 
from an economic standpoint, is 
a peculiar one. It is, to all intents 
and purposes, supported by its ad- 
vertisers; yet none of this sup- 
port could it secure without the 
endorsement of its readers, whose 
subscriptions and newsstand pur- 
chases represent an actual loss. 
And the paper which can win the 
heartiest support of the people to 
whom it appeals, is bound to be a 
good. newspaper and a successful 


‘The Seattle 


Ti 

is both. It is held in high esteem 
not alone in its own city and 
state, but in the entire Pacific 
Northwest, that great territory of 
wonderful growth and more won- 
derful possibilities. 

It owes its position to a strict ad- 
herence tothe policy of “the peo- 
ple be pleased,” and the many 
advertisers, both local and na- 
tional, who have taken advantage 
of this attitude, have had ample 
cause to congratulate themselves. 
An opportunity to present our 
case and be judged on our merits 
by any hesitating advertiser who 
wants to sell more goods, will be 
a real one—for us both. 


Times Printing Co. 
Seattle, Washington 
The $. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Never before, not even j 
much overlauded olden tines, bss 
competition so rampant and ‘bene- 
ficial as it has proven during the 
current year. Beneficial as a 
stimulus to trade expansion and 
to the pockets of the small man 
rhrough the magnificent and yn- 
paralleled advertising campaign 
inaugurated by competition many 
new recruits were gained as to- 
bacco consumers and as customers 
for the retail shops. The proof 
of this is rooted not only in the 
considerable increase of our to- 
bacco products but also, and per- 
haps more so, in the increased and 
prospering number of retail chain 
cigar stores organized by individ- 
uals throughout the entire coun- 
try. Never before was there a 
year in the history of the trade 
when so many new up-to-date re- 
tail cigar stores were either opened 
or added to existing chains. Such 
a revival of the small trade would 
have been impossible if there 
had not been keener competition 
among the manufacturers to stim- 
ulate the consumption of their 
products with both old and new 
consumers. 

The country’s output of cigars 
and cigarettes for the month of 
November exhibits remarkable 
increases for a month in which 
factories generally begin to slack- 
en down. The increase in large 
cigars amounted to nearly 10,000,- 
000 and in cigarettes to 283,000,- 
000. Evidently the holiday de- 
mand must have kept the factories 
busy to the last moment in filling 
the demand for the supply of 
cigars and cigarettes. Little ci- 
gars, however, lost again in their 
output, as did also the output of 
manufactured tobacco. — United 
States Tobacco Journal. 


LUMBER 


In summing up the situation 
the manufacturers are pretty well 
satisfied with the year’s business 
as a whole, because the first half 
of the year taxed their shippi 
facilities. Orders were plentifu 
and prices were strong. From 
July on the volume of business fell 
off but much lumber was shipped 
for immediate use, and the fact 
that these orders were of a de- 
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cidedly rush nature plainly indica- 
ted the condition of stocks and the 
character of the business. It has 
been a hand-to-mouth campaign 
by all buyers. Dealers and man- 
ufacturers had to buy from day 
to day to take care of what trade 
they a There is little surplus 
stock anywhere in the hands of 
dealers and consumers, which 
should speak well for the coming 
years trade—American Lumber- 
man, 

Commenting editorially upon a 
symposium of the views of prom- 
inent lumbermen as to the outlook 
for 1914, the American Lumber- 
man Says: 

“Two features will especially 
strike the careful reader of this 
department. One is that 1913 
proved to be, on the whole, a bet- 
ter year for the lumberman than 
two or three months ago was ex- 
pected. The period of extreme 
depression was followed by a 
brightening of the business skies, 
and the excellent business of the 
first part of the year was found 
to have so large an influence on 
the aggregate results that with 
many 1913 was fully up to the nor- 
mal, and pleasantly comparable 
with some of the best years of 
their business history. 

“The second striking feature is 
the general tone of optimism as 
in 1914. There aré those whom 
caution forbids. expressing any 
lively hope for the new year, and 
most of them look for only a 
gtadual expansion of trade and 
only a slow advance in prices; but 
on the average these representative 
lumbermen regard the future with 
hope, and some of them with 
strong expectations of a boom 
period to come.” 


OFFICE SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY 


The editor of Office Appliances, 
Chicago, sends the following re- 
view of trade conditions in his 
field : 

_ “The office appliance business is 
im an extremely fortunate sit- 
uation. Office equipment men come 
in daily contact with every indus- 
try, and while in some lines busi- 
fess has been slow, others have 
been on the top wave of pros- 
perity. Dealers who have handled 





Field 


Worth . 


Cultivating 


Advertising to the med- 
ical profession has yield- 
ed surprising results. 

The ‘‘Big Six’’—the 
foremost medical journals 
of America—the one effi- 
cient way. 

Biggest returns for 
smallest expenditure, 

Medical Council, a 
leader in the ‘‘ Big Six,’’ 
guarantees circulation, 

Over 24,000 paid sub- 
scribers (sworn statement 
upon request—books and 
records freely open for 
inspection.) 

As great a circulation 
for medical journals as 
‘SaturdayEveningPost’s’ 
2,000,000 for general 
magazines. 

Rates very little more 
than others. 

Medical Council un- 
doubtedly. the big value 
among medical journals, 

Ask McTigh, 286 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City—‘‘ Big 
Six’’ Representative. 
Rhee Se pene 4, tom COUNCIL 


d and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 
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Are You Getting 
Your Share of 
European Advertising ? | 


Seventeen European advertisers | 
spent $70,000 in one New York | 
medium in 1913. 


One British advertiser will spend 
$200,000 in the U. S. A, and 
$100,000 dollars in Canada during 
1914. 


The imports of six British arti- 
cles—all advertisable—into the | 
U. S. A. last year showed an in- 
crease of $19,400,000 over the 
previous year. 


The International Advertising Ex- | 
hibition to be held in London, 
April 27th to May 2nd, 1914, gives 
American and Canadian publish- | 
ers, advertising agencies and sell- | 
ers of advertising space, service or | 
material, an opportunity of meet- 
ing and doing business with ad- 
vertisers from every part of 
Europe. 


Representatives of the foremost 
publishers, distributing and adver- 
tising agencies from every civi- 
lized country will demonstrate the 
marketing and advertising meth- 
ods of their country to the larg- 
est body of advertisers and pro- 
spective advertisers ever gathered 
together. 


The Exhibition is being promoted 
by The Advertising World, the 
only independent organ of British 
advertising. Space is still avail- 
able for American and Canadian 
houses of repute desirous of ex- 
tending their business. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained from 


H. VAL FISHER 


Hotel McAlpin New York | 
Phone Greeley 5700 





Plan a trip to Europe in the Spring | 
and visit the First International Ad- 
vertising Exhibition. 


| turers have constantly 
| their lines, which they have pushed 
| with the same vigor and energy 


| derstanding 
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| their business with judgment and 


discretion have found no dull 


| times, for they have always. dis. 


covered in some quarter a need 
for everything they have upon 
their shelves. Those who handle 
office machines and devices are in 
an advantageous situation, because 
of the fact that whether times 
are good or poor, the necessity 


| for the economical administration 
of routine affairs is always pres- 


ent, and expanding business de- 
mands more supplies and equip- 
ment to care for it, while, when 
business is shrinking, the need for 
economical administration brings 
forward the capacity of various 
classes of office machinery to turn 
out greater amounts of work at 
less expense in time and labor than 
under old methods. 

“The year 1913 has been a pros- 


| perous one for manufacturers and 


dealers in office equipment and 
commercial stationery lines. They 
have felt little of the so-called 
depression and have been able to 
show the usual profit balances, and 


| in many cases a distinct advance 


Manufac- 
improved 


over previous years. 


as in former years, achieving ré- 
sults which have been in most 
cases satisfactory. Many factories 
have been enlarged, and the output 
of office machinery and office fur- 
niture has been increased in antici- 
pation of a larger demand in 1911 
than has been witnessed before. 
“Manufacturers in this branch 
of industry are giving increased 
attention to foreign trade. In the 
practical application of labor- 
saving devices the United States 
is the pioneer, and occupies an 
enviable position in foreign mark- 
ets on account of the practical ad- 
vantages of its office machinery 
and equipment. The growth of 
the foreign business is an encoura- 


| ging factor in this trade, and de- 
| serves and will receive increased 


attention in the future, What is 
needed now is an intelligent un- 
of the demands 0 
foreign markets, and of the im- 
portance of filling ordérs prompt 
ly and specifically as they afeé 
given. 
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A Quick Covering 
of Wisconsin 


85,000 families every day 
read the 18 papers of this 
Wisconsin Daily League. 
Nearly half a million of Wis- 
consin’s population can be 
communicated with to-mor- 
row, if you desire. It is the 
biggest paying publicity in- 
vestment that you have ever 
had an opportunity of using. 


i 
“With the growth of the domes- 
H for office requisites of 
all sand the increase in the 
demand abroad, the outlook for 
the office appliances trade in the 
United States is extremely satis- 
factory.” 
CEMENT AND CONCRETE MANUFAC- 
TURE AND CONSTRUCTION 


The following review of condi- 
tions is furnished by Allen Brett, 
managing editor, Concrete-Cement 
Age; Detroit, Mich.: . 

“A great bulk of concrete work, 
determining a big demand for 
equipment and materials is public 
service work, roads, bridges, dams, 
sewers and aqueducts, work prac- 
tically unaffected by slight busi- 
ness disturbances. Another great 
portion of concrete work has been 
for the farmer which, likewise, 
has not been greatly affected. 
Taking all in all, the year has 
been good and prospects are 


Excerpt from letter of D. E. 
Bowe, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position Commission, Mil- 
waukee: 


bright. Following is a brief out- 
line of some of the outstanding 
features of the year’s develop- 


ts. 

“Cement—Manufacture and Sale 
—The past year ‘has witnessed a 
steady and healthy growth. Some 
flurry was caused earlier in the 
year due to a fear that putting 
cement on the free list would seri- 
ously upset Atlantic coast mar- 
kets. So far this fear has been 
apparently unfounded. The in- 
creased demand for cement, espe- 
cially for highway work, has kept 
comfortably ahead of production, 
and the year closes very satisfac- 
torily. 

“Several new. plants have been 
put into commission, and more 
plants are under way. Bad finan- 
cial tangles of several of the 
cement companies have been 
straightened out satisfactorily. 

“The estimated production for 
1913 is 90,000,000 barrels, an in- 
crease of approximately 8,000,000 
barrels, or‘ a little over ten per 
cent. 

“The past year has witnessed 
the completion of the Panama 
Canal. Los Angeles is now draw- 
ing water from its 235-mile con- 
crete aqueduct, while, on the other 
edge of the continent, the Catskill 
aqueduct is practically completed 





“The advertising cer- 
tainly accomplished the 
results as sought, and 
on behalf of the Com- 
mission I will say that 
we are much pleased 
with the work of the 
League.” 


The following papers carry 
your message: 


Antigo Journal 
Appleton Crescent 
Beloit Free Press 

Eau Claire Leader 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
Janesville Gazette 

La Crosse Leader-Press 
Madison State Journal 
Manitowoc Herald. 
Marinette Eagle-Star 
Merrill Herald 
Neenah Times 

Oshkosh Northwestern 
Racine Journal-News 
Sheboygan Press 
Stoughton Hub 
Wausau Record-Herald 
Chippewa Herald 


Ask for the co-operation of 
these 18 papers for your 
good. 
H. H. BLISS, Sec’y. 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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— Buying Mood — 


The percentage of men and women 
who go to the office every morning in 
automobiles is still a fraction of one. 

Of the buying mass which rides in 
Street, Elevated or Suburban Cars, 
those men and women who use clean, 
well lighted cars, with plenty of seats, 
and a fast train schedule, are in a 
more receptive mood than others. 


The fact that the route lies thru 
a territory of pleasing scenery does 
much to convert a grouch into a gen- 
erous state of mind. 


The ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
SUBURBAN 
of CHICAGO 


offers the greatest combination of fast 
service, clean, well lighted cars, ample 
seating accommodations, and _ superb 
scenery of any Car Advertising Medium 
in the United States. 

The advertising cards, 16 inches high 
and from two to four feet long, give an 
advertiser the ge ge of greater 
display space than is found in most 
cars, at no greater cost. 

Among the better known advertisers 
in the ILLINOIS’ CENTRAL SUB.- 
URBAN during the past twenty years 
are: The National Biscuit Co., Armour 
& Co., Coca-Cola, Old Dutch Cleanser, 
The Gold Dust Twins, Quaker Oats, 
Wrigley’s Spegrenint, Cluett, Peabody 
& é .» Huyler’s, Daggett & Ramsdell, 
The Continental Casualty Co., Schulze’s 
Bread, B. V. D. Underwear, The Men- 
nen Chemical Co., The Price Baking 
Powder Co., Paris Garters, Nicoll the 
Tailor, The Bradley Knitting Co., and 
Bryant & Stratton. 

The store of Marshall Field & Co., 
two of the — Savings Banks, the 
largest Piano House, the largest Coal 
& Ice Co., the principal Theatres, Cafes, 
and Specialty Shops in Chicago are 
enerous users of its advertising space. 
BUYING MOOD of its 
peo is the greatest reason for the 
Os ing power of ILLINOIS CENTRAL 

UBURBAN CAR ADVERTISING. 
For rates and space address the 


INLAND ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


re | the 
e 


35 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


“Merchandising by Car Advertising” 
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' 
to New York City. In Baltimore 
concrete conduits converted an 
open dirty alley sewer into a 
broad, well-paved avenue, Great 
concrete dam structures are yp- 
der way in every part of the con- 
tinent. 

“Concrete Equipment — The 
manufacturers of equipment and 
material in this field, the produc- 
tion engineers of* the industry 
have reached a_ healthy normal 
basis of activity and returns from 
activities conducted on business- 
like lines have been uniformly 
good. The industry is to be con- 
gratulated on the exits of some 
undesirable skylarking firms, while 
failures of well-conducted activi- 
ties have been remarkably few. 
Business conditions are as a whole 
good, and prospects for 1914 are 
very good.” 


RAILROADS 


The year 1913 was not a satis- 
factory one for the railways of 
the United States. There was an 
increase in gross earnings during 
most of the year. But while gross 
earnings were increasing operating 
expenses and Yaxes were in- 
creasing yet more in proportion. 
Furthermore, during the closing 
months of the year gross earnings 
began to decline. Consequently 
when all the figures for 1913 are 
available they will show that the 
railways had a substantially small- 
er net operating income than in 
1912. 

The trend of developments has 
been due to various causes. The 
crops raised in 1912 were large. 
This and other causes produced a 
marked revival of industry in the 
fall of 1912. A substantial in- 
crease in railway traffic resulted, 
the effects of which were felt far 
into the calendar year 1913. On 
the other hand, the crops raised 
in large parts of the country m 
1913 were small, and in some sec- 
tions were practically failures. 
This, of course, reduced railway 
traffic, and, together with other 
causes, produced a depression i 
business which further reduced 
traffic. Finally, the winter, thus 
far has been a very open one. in 
consequence, the: retail sales of 
merchandise and coal have beet 
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relatively small, resulting in a cur- 
failment of the movement of var- 
jous classes of commodities. 

Both the new mileage built and 
the orders for equipment placed 
have been small. There have been 
increases in -expenditures, but 
these have consisted mainly in 
larget outlays for labor caused 
by increases in the wages of labor. 
These increases in wages, which 
have been occurring constantly 
for several years, included several 
advatices in 1913, including those 
to the firemen, and the conduc- 
fors and trainment of the Eastern 
railways, which were made as a 
result of arbitration awards ren- 
deted under Federal law. 

The conditions which have been 
developing in the railway busi- 
fess during recent years, and 
which became acute in 1913, prom- 
ise to cause important develop- 
ments in 1914 and_ subsequent 
years. They led the Eastern lines 
to apply last year to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
petmission to advance _ their 
freight rates 5 per cent. The rail- 
ways have given great public- 
ity to the facts about their busi- 
ness, and there can be no question 
that public opinion is more friend- 
ly and sympathetic toward them 
than it has been at any time in 
many years. 

So, while 1913 was not a year 
to inspire optimism among rail- 
way men, there seems reason to 
hope that it may have marked 
an important turning point, in 
the history of the railways. Cer- 
tainly it did mark a most signifi- 
tant and extraordinary change in 
the attitude of the press and the 
public toward the railways and 
their managements; and with the 
press and public with them, pub- 
lic men will not long be against 
it—Railway Age Gazette. 


COAL 


The year 1913 was the greatest 
period ever experienced in the 
coal-mining industry. The output 
feached a total of 562,000,000 short 
tons, which compares with a pro- 
duction of 534,000,000 tons in 1912. 

Not only did the output exceed 
all previous récords, but the value 
of the product at the mines was 


THERE ARE ONE 
THOUSAND 
DIFFERENT 
BRANDS OF HAMS 
SOLD IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


WHAT OTHER BRAND 


“THE HAM WHAT AM” 
CAN YOU RECALL? 


Now Mr. Advertiser, 
Could the “HAM 
WHAT AM’’ have 


hecome as well 
known without’ this 
figure as with it? 


HOW ABOUT 
YOUR GOODS ? 


Let Us Design a Typt- 


cal Figure for You. 


George Enos Throop 


rporated 


rst owe a at I throughout 


the | 


Tower Building, CHICAGO 


nited Siates 
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$753,000,000, an increase of 8.4 per 
‘cent over the preceding year. 

Bituminous production increased 
22,000,000 tons, while the anthra- 
cite output was 5,600,000 greater 
than in the previous twelve 
months. 

Coke increased 2.8 million tons 
in output, reaching a total of 45,- 
000,000. The value of this ton- 
nage at the ovens was $135,000,- 
000, an increase of 26 per cent. 
over the value of the 1912 produc- 
tion. Therefore, in both quantity 
and price, coal and coke figures in 
1913 established a new record. 


SHOWING BY STATES 


The principal States to show in- 
creases in coal production were 
Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Colorado showed 
a decrease in output caused by a 
serious strike that still exists in 
that State. Maryland alsc.showed 
a small decrease, due principally 
to some confusion resulting from 
recently enacted laws regulating 
child labor ‘and providing for 
workmen’s compensation. It is 


likely, however, that the Maryland 


field has reached its stage of 
maximum production. 

The increased coke tonnage 
came principally from West Vir- 
ginia and Alabama. The Penn- 
sylvania output, although exceed- 
ing any previous year, was cut 
down by the slump that occurred 
in November and December. Ala- 
bama, also, would have made a 
better showing had it not been for 
the war in Mexico. The latter 
country is one of Alabama’s best 
markets. 

The outlook for 1914 in the coal 
industry would be better than any 
time in recent years were it not 
for the expiration of wage agree- 
ments in the bituminous field on 
‘April 1. 

Taking it all in all, the prospect 
for peace in the bituminous re- 
gions this spring is not favorable 
unless great forbearance is exer- 
cised by the two contending fac- 
tions. ‘ 

Let us all pray for peace in 1914. 
That accomplished, we will have 
the most prosperous year in his- 
tory.—Coal Age. 
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TEXTILES 

_Henry S. Lord, of the Lord & 
Nagle Company, Boston, publish 
er of the Textile World Record 
reviews conditions among man. 
ufacturers of woolens, cotton 
goods and knit goods: 

“1913 has been a difficult year 
for textile manufacturers; Aj} 
through the year they have been 
confronted with uncertainty, in 
the first part of the year not 
knowing what the tariff rates 
would be and in the latter months 
not knowing what effect the tariff 
law would have on their future 
business. 

“As manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers began the year with small 
stocks on hand, the normal de- 
mand from the consumer has kept 
the mills fairly well occupied on 
hand-to-mouth business, which 
has been rather unevenly distri- 
buted, 

“If the textile trade had been 
looking forward with confidence 
to better things in the future, 1913 
might have passed for a fair busi- 
ness year, but as it was looking 
forward with apprehension to the 
new conditions with which it was 
confronted, 1913 leaves rather a 
gloomy impression in the mem- 
ories of most manufacturers and 
they are glad to see it behind 
them. 

“The new tariff puts the textile 
manufacturers in this country on 
a competitive basis with the world 
and it will be some months before 
the full effect of the new rates 
will be felt. 

“American wool and _ worsted 
mills will furnish the bulk of the 
production that will be required 
for the current winter and spring 
season and are at the present 
time. fairly well engaged on or- 
ders. Foreign manufacturers of 
the higher grade of wool and wor- 
sted fabrics and of the very low 
grade fabrics will undoubtedly sell 
large quantities of goods for the 
1914-15 winter season. 

“We expect that, except on the 
very high grades of plain and 
fancy cotton fabrics, American 
cotton mills will be able to hold 
their own against foreign compe- 
tition. Few goods are being made 
for stock except certain staple 
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GD 
Priscila) 


We Beat Eleven 
Out of Twelve 


Competitors 
in 1913 


[DURING 1913 we kept an accurate record of 
the total number of advertisements published 
by 12 leading magazines for women besides 7he 
Modern Priseilla. 


We wanted to publish the names and figures 
here, but PRINTERS’ INK said “NO.’’ However 
make up your own list. You couldn't go wrong if 


you tried. 2, 327 


different faid advertisements were published in 7he 
Modern Priscilla during 1913. leven out of the other 
twelve magazines published /ess. You can guess the 
one that published more, or we will send you the list 
and figures on request. 


Why did so many advertisers select Zhe Modern 
Priscilla in 1913? Because “Priscilla Readers Read 
the Ads.” 


A. J. Crockett 


Manager of Advertising 


85 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
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lines in cotton suitable for con- 
verters’ use and all stocks are 
low. 

“Knit goods manufacturers feel 
confident that they can hold their 
trade. 

“Mills in all lines are overhaul- 
ing their plants and much new 
equipment is being installed, re- 
placing old machinery so as to 
reduce costs. The danger to be 
feared with the textile industries 
is the possible slowing up of busi- 
ness in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. The textile mills in 
those countries which have for 
several years been very actively 
engaged are now beginning to 
run slack and might be willing to 
send goods to America at cost 
or even less in order to keep their 
mills running at full capacity. 
Such competition would be diff- 
cult to meet, but broadly speak- 
ing, we look for a maintenance of 
the present fairly satisfactory con- 
ditions for some months to come. 
Beyond that, no one can make a 
satisfactory forecast, as the textile 
situation is dependent not only 
upon conditions peculiar to itself, 
but upon the general prosperity or 
depression affecting the country 
at large.” 


HARDWARE 


The year 1913 opened with good 
prospects for a_ record-breaking 
trade. The confidence of the trade 
was unshaken, collections were 
good, and orders showed increases 
over the same period of previous 
years. As early as February.com- 
plaints were made of deliveries by 
factories, caused by rush of or- 
ders. The same condition marked 
the earlier part of March. Nails 
were advanced $1 a ton during this 
month, 

The first noticeable signs of 
caution were seen in the latter 
part of March, thought to be due 
to the talk of tariff and other leg- 
islation. 

During the month of April dis- 
astrous floods affected wide areas, 
this being immediately felt in 
trade circles. Advances on some 
lines were made during this pe- 
riod, but failed to bring out a no- 
ticeable amount of speculative 
buying. 


Further evidence of the con. 
servatism of buyers was notice. 
able early in May when price-cyt. 
ting in sheets and kindred fines 
was a subject of comment in trade 
reports. These reports were fol- 
lowed shortly by statements that 
specifications against contracts 
were falling off, and that new 
business was not being obtained in 
satisfactory quantities. 

Tariff schedules were a subject 
of more comment in the latter part 
of this month, and prices on sheets 
were shaded $1 to $2 a ton. 

Through the remainder of the 
year more care has been shown 
by purchasers in placing their or- 
ders. Buying has been done for 
immediate ‘requirements only, the 
speculative features being entirely 
absent. 

A general reduction of stocks 
on hand. followed, and collections 
grew worse, due to some extent 
to the continued financial string- 
ency. 

Fall buying was more favorable 
than that of midsummer, but con- 
cessions were made to induce pur- 
chases of favorable quantities, 

Retail business has been nor- 
mal through the latter part of the 
year, except in those sections 
where poor crops were made. Thi 
condition has been reflected in the 
business of the jobbers and manu- 
facturers, and the outlook at pres 
ent is brighter than it has been 
for some time. 

With two widely discussed leg- 
islative changes of radical nature 
out of the way, the tariff and the 
currency bill, merchants seem 1m- 
clined to the belief that the com- 
ing year will begin a new era 
prosperity, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the completion of 
yearly inventories will mark the 
opening of a substantial buying 
season. : 

Eastern manufacturers have pos- 
sibly felt the effects of the ex 
isting conditions more: than any 
other class. With the buying if 
small ‘lots by retailers which has 
been a marked feature of the 
year, has come an unusual nufe 
ber of orders to nearby jobbers; 
the smaller orders making it 
practical to send orders thr 
such channels rather than to pur- 
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chase. direct, involving larger 
ities, 

Retgilers have turned their cap- 
ital more often than usual, a cir- 
cumstance which will show favor- 
ably when the yearly accounting 
js made. On the other hand the 
jobbers, filling numerous small or- 
ders instead of those of normal 
size, have incurred a greater over- 


head expense—Hardware Age. 
IRON AND STEEL 


The Iron Age for January 1 
contained the following editorial 
summing up of the year: 

“A year of blight—this is the 
epitaph to be written on the tomb- 
stone of 1913. Opening with the 
most buoyant activity ever known 
in the iron trade, the whole in- 
dustry being crowded to its ut- 
most, the year ended with numer- 
ous idle plants, operations of steel 
works being at barely 50 per cent 
of the productive capacity and the 
number of active blast furnaces 
the smallest since December, 1911. 
Probably. never before has the 


trade seen such a complete change 
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from insatiable demand to almost 
no interest among buyers, except 
in years of a financial panic. Lack- 
ing such a reason for the great 
decline in business, the change has 
been in the nature of a blight, 
which first attacked the pig-iron 
trade and then spread from one to 
another branch of the steel indus- 
try. The characteristics of the 
year were thus: 1. Excessive de- 
mand in the first three or four 
months. 2. Continuance of a high 
rate of production for at least six 
months after buying had been 
sharply checked. 3. Tremendous 
shrinkage in productive operations 
in November and December.” 

That the shrinkage has been fol- 
lowed by a marked revival is ap- 
parent from the following edit- 
orial from the same paper, two 
weeks later: 

“That we have definitely turned 
the corner—hence that from this 
time forward an improvement in 
business is to be expected—ap- 
pears to be established by the de- 
velopments since the opening of 
the new year. Money is so abund- 


—— 
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Two Hundred [ Dollars Monthly 


IN ILLUMINATED OU TDOOR DISPL AY 


ONE display in six of the principal centers 


Each averaging 
WHEELING 
FAIRMONT 
HUNTINGTON 


12x30 at traffic corners 


PARKERSBURG 
CLARKSBURG 
CHARLESTON 


Will “Take Care’’ of 
WEST VIRGINIA 


on We ll-to-do People 
st in the Unie 


outh nd the Riche 


in the Fastest. Growing 


State in 


yn in Natural Resources 


Smoot Advertising Co. 





Ci l0OT tS 5 Sign Sysie Mm 


Executive Offices: 


PARKERSBURG, 


W.VA. 
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Phantoscope 


Is a machine which you can set up 
in your own office in two minutes 
and edit your motion picture film. 
Set it on the corner of your desk, 


screw attaching cord into lamp | 


socket, and project on wall or white 
card. You don't need to draw 
the curtain unless you want a larger 
picture; (at 30 feet, an 8-foot 


picture). Stop at will to examine | 
picture in detail—the film will not | 


be ignited. The Phantoscope is 
your salesman’s best aid, also. $75 
complete in carrying case. We 


for your photographer. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES | 


Mfg. Co. 


ant that the financial interests of 
leading cities are actively seeking 
commercial paper for discount 
rhe new tariff duties are not cre: 
ating serious disturbance in any 
direction. The banking and cyr- 
rency question has been settled by 
the passage of a law which js 
now looked upon as likely to be 
productive of beneficial results, 
hat investors are again taking 
heart is shown by the heavy in- 
crease in the demand for bonds, 
The stock market, which jg fe 
garded as an indicator of the 
future, hag latterly. shown quite a 
change in the sentiment of specu- 
lators and prices of stocks.are a 

preciating. The news from the 
industries is decidedly more favor- 
able of late, as a heavier demand 
is experienced for all kinds of raw 
material and manufactured prod- 
ucts, and works which have been 
idle for some time are resuming 
operations.” 


PIANOS AND MUSICAL MERCHAN- 
DISE 


While there are many who are 
ever ready to prophesy trouble for 
business the moment the demand 
slackens up and business men be- 
come cautious, we must never lose 
sight of the, fact that an occa- 
sional house-cleaning does’ good 
when business concerns are forced 
to go slow. It also prevents that 
reckless expansion of credit which 
is doubtless inevitably one of the 
results of a long series of prosper- 
ous years. 

It is admitted by some of the 
most prominent, far-seeing men in 
the piano industry that for several 
years the tendency has been to ex- 


, | tend credit to jobber and dealer 
also make motion picture cameras | : 


to an undue degree, with the re- 
sult, of course, that the jobbers 
and dealers, in turn, extended 
more credit than they should to 
retail buyers. 

Thus the burden upon the manu- 
facturer was increased, and as 


| much transferred to the banks as 


The Phantoscope 


they ‘were willing to carry. 
The general tendency, there 


| fore, during the last year, to g0 


slow, has undeniably had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the piano indus- 


| try, and has forced a certain 


Washington, D.C. U.S.A. | amount of retrenchment as well 
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EVERY 
TIME 


@§ a certain amount of conserva- 
tism and caution, 

The piano manufacturers are 
beginning to appreciate the fact 
that they have been a little too 
easy, and that it was wise to begin 
to cut down the long time on 
which their goods were being sold, 
as well as the credits given to 
dealers. 


The result of it all is, that while | 


most probably the volume of busi- 
ness and profits made during the 
present year will not be up to the 
yolume and profits of former 
years, still, by the end of the year 
there is every hope that the gen- 
eral condition of the industry—in 
fact, of all the musical industries 
—will be stronger and healthier, 


less money will be owed to the | 


trade, and consequently the trade 
will owe less. 

Some weak firms may go to the 
wall or have to be reorganized; 
but the condition of the majority 
of the houses in the trade is 
sound, the best proof of which 
is the continued readiness of the 
banks to take the trade’s paper 
freely—The Music Trades. 


SURVEY OF GENERAL MERCHANDISING 
CONDITIONS 


H. K. Zuppinger, editor of the 
Twin City Commercial Bulletin, 
Minneapolis, writes as follows to 
Printers’ INK: 

“During the first part of 1913 


business in all lines of merchan- | 


dise was very considerably above 
the average and the business done 
by wholesalers and manufacturers 
during the three-quarters of the 
year was also very satisfactory, 
but owing to adverse weather con- 
ditions the last quarter was not 
a good as was hoped for. 

“In spite of this fact business 
conditions throughout the North- 
west are excellent at the present 
time. While naturally the tariff 
and currency agitations had some 
efiect on the placing of orders, 
at the same time the merchants 
of this territory, both wholesale 
and retail, realized that the people 
would have to eat, wear clothes 
and provide shelter for themselves 
flo matter what might be done in 

e way of National legislaton. 

The crop yield for the North- 














A SALESMAN 


enters a_ territory 
which has not been 
educated to his mer- 
chandise through 
advertising, money 
is lost in the time 
spent for missionary 
work—more money, 
in fact, than a live 
advertising cam- 
paign would cost. 

If your goods are 
coming to New Or- 
leans, your safe and 
economical introduc- 
tion is through the 
columns of the Daily 
States. The States 
reaches and is be- 
lieved in by the 
class of people you 
are trying to sell 
A good campaign, 
full of human in- 
terest, will bring 
excellent results at 
this time. There is 
a particular reason, 
which can be told to 
better advantage in 
a letter. Why not 
write for informa- 
tion? 


THE DAILY STATES 


604 Canal Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


S.C. BECKWITH, Special Agency 
Tribune Bldg. Tribune Bidg. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
Frisco Bidg. 

ST. LOUIS 
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MR. XY 


Quoting E. T. Gundlach 
in Printers’ Ink, January Sth 


THE PROBLEM OF A SMALL 
APPROPRIATION 


The problem of the new advertiser ordinarily 
is not— 

“How many thousands must I spend to adver- 
tise?” 

But— 

“What can I do with $10,000 or $20,000 or $30,000? 
Can I show results with that to justify a larger 
investment ?” 


The Local Dailies of 
New England 


Q, 2. 2. 


“The growth of a proposition out of $12,000 per year to 
much larger sums by means of LOCAL DAILIES is plain 
enough: if the proposition shows a profit in the first towns, 
Mr. XY can expand and use more and more towns. 

“With a larger expanded distribution he can then finally 
add the magazines in a purely publicity way. The copy 
in the local dailies in the meantime will probably be largely 
of a purely publicity character, although I personally 
should probably be more in favor of some action-creating 
plan of campaign even in local daily advertisements.” 

The next question is “where to begin,” and the answer 
is “New England Local Dailies.” If this is too much, begin 
in these TEN and the profits will permit yon to open up 
more Cities. 


Waterbury,Ct.,Republican NewBedford sire ary 
Portland,Me.,Express Lynn,Mass.,Item 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Burlington, Vt, Free Press 
Salem,Mass.,News New Haven, Ct. , Register 
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west in general for 1913 was not 
as large in quantity as it was in 
1912, but the prices received aver- 
aged up very well, so that the 
farmers, upon whom the pros- 
perity of the business interests in 
this part of the country largely de- 
pends, are in as good shape as 
they have been for_a number of 


ears. 
OW hile the warm weather of 
the late fall and early winter had 
something of a deterrent effect on 
business, it was verv beneficial in 
that it allowed the farmers to keep 
on with their work very much 
later than is usually the case, con- 
sequently a much larger quantity 
of fall plowing has been done than 
ever before, and seeding con 
ditions in 1914 are likely to be ex 
ceptionally favorable. 

Collections during the last 
quarter of 1913 were, generally 
speaking, much better than was 
expected, and it can be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that the 
merchants of the Northwest, both 
wholesale and retail, are in bet- 
ter financial condition than they 
have been for some years. 

“At the present writing the fig- 
ures for St. Paul are not avail- 
able, but Minneapolis bank clear- 
ings for 1913 were. $1,312,412,256, 
a§ against $1,182,232,466 in 1912, 
an increase of over 11 per cent. 

“During the same period the 
post-office receipts in Minneapolis 
went from $2,150,195 in 1912 to 
$2,395,281 in 1913, an increase of 
nearly 11% per cent. 

“The increased building con- 
struction planned in course of con- 
struction and completed during 
1913 showed for St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis a very considerable in- 
crease over that of the year 
previous, 

“Taking things as a whole it can 
be said that the Northwest is in 
a better condition with regard to 
the present time and future pros- 
poy than any other section of the 

nited States.” 


MILLING 


The Northwest Miller forecasts 
1914 conditions as follows: 

A new year always brings a 
feeling of confidence and buoy- 
ancy, but to the milling trade the 
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In Meriden, 
Connecticut 
The 


Morning 


Record 


is without question 
THE BEST NEWSPAPER 
‘and 


For 12 Cents a Week 
it gives 
THE MOST NEWS For 
THE LEAST MONEY 


If the foreign advertiser (has any 
doubts concerning “ The Meriden 
Situation,” let him compare the two 
Meriden papers for any six CON- 
SECUTIVE issues, and he will 
understand why the MORNING 
RECORD gets into the great ma- 
jority of HOMES WITHIN 
THE CITY of MERIDEN, 
and why it remains there for the 
entire day. 


Advertisers in large cities some- 
times find it hard to realize that in 
cities where the car ride is short, 
or where the majority of people do 
not ride in the street cars at all, 
the MORNING paper is THE 
REAL HOME paper. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, in Meriden, 
Connecticut. 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 








HEMLANDET 
America’s First Swedish Newspaper 


First in editorial and literary 
merit. 

First in news from the home- 
land. 

First in American news of in- 
terest to Swedes. 

First in the estimation of the 
most progressive element of 
the Swedish born population in 
America. 

First in point of circulation 
gains for 1913. 

First to eliminate all whis- 
key, loan shark and objection- 
able medical advertisements. 

First to absolutely guarantee 
its average net paid circulation 
for a definite period under a 
cash rebate plan. 

Sample copy and rates on re- 
quest. 


HEMLANDET COMPANY 


1643 Transportation Bldg. 
icago Illinois 
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advent of the year 1914 seems es. 
pecially welcome. Not that there 
is any great incentive to hopeful- 
ness in the present condition of the 
flour market, but there is a feeling 
of relief that the vexatious and 
troublesome 1913 has passed into 
history and the undercurrent of 
prevailing sentiment is decidedly 
optimistic. 

“A year ago, the industry was 
confronted by a cloud that was 
looming up on the horizon and 
constantly becoming darker. It in- 
dicated a future storm, and the 
shape it was slowly taking threat- 
ened most serious trouble for mill- 
ers. In the revision of the tariff, 
Congress had taken a singular at- 
titude toward milling and proposed 
to admit the manufactured pro- 
duct free while the raw material 
was to be subject to duty. Ap- 
parently, the administration was 
committed to this unjust and hith- 
erto unheard-of policy, and, nat- 
urally, the millers felt that the out- 
look was ominous, since the re- 
sult of such a proposal would 
have been ruinous. 


“From the latter part of Jan- 
uary, when the superficial hearings 
were held, until May, the prospect 
grew ever darker for the milling 
trade. It had reached its blackest 
when the bill passed the House, 
on May 8, levying a duty of ten 
cents a bushel on wheat and ad- 
mitting bran and screenings ab- 
solutely and flour practically free, 

“From May until October the 
trade was kept in doubt as to the 
ultimate outcome, but when the 
President signed the amended bill 
on October 3, it was relieved of 
its anxiety by the enactment of 
a measure which gave the Amer- 
ican millers equality of opportu- 
nity with their competitors. Since 
then the feeling of confidence in 
the industry has been growing 
stronger, although the effect of 
the many months of _ hesitation 
and doubt could not be entirely 
overcome during the few remain- 
ing weeks of the year. 

“For the greater portion of 1913 
the milling trade was obliged to 
mark time, awaiting the result of 
legislation. No one felt sure en- 
ough of the ultimate outcome to 
proceed vigorously with plans for 
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‘advancement; new milling enter- 
ises were checked and business 
was conducted on the most con- 
servative basis possible. The buy- 
ing trade felt the influence of pre- 
yailing conditions and was cau- 
tious to an extreme in its pur- 
chases, not knowing what might 
be the effect of tariff revision. _ 
“In Canada the industry was in 
an uncertain condition even more 
marked than in the United States. 
At one time it seemed that it 
would have free access to the 
markets of the neighboring coun- 
try, without having to grant a sim- 
ilar concession in duties. This 
glowing prospect faded with the 
fnal passage of the bill, and the 
Canadian trade was exposed to 
the question of the removal of 
Canadian duties, which still per- 
plexes it. Progress is halting in 
Canada, pending the action of the 
government in this direction. It 
remains for this question to be ad- 
justed before millers on both sides 
of the line can fully settle down 
to business. 
“Being placed on a parity with 
millers elsewhere, the flourmaker 
of the United States is not so 
much concerned as to what Can- 
ada will do about the duties. If 
they are removed, he will have 
access to Canadian wheat, duty 
free, and in return for this privi- 
lege he is not disposed to object 
very much to admitting Canadian 
flour. 
“Owing to the uncertainty of 
Canada’s future policy in regard 
towheat and its products, and the 


‘ opening of the Panama Canal, 


Which will doubtless enable the 
Pacific Coast millers to enter East- 
etn markets to some extent, the 
prospects for 1914 are exception- 
ally interesting to American mill- 
ets. More and more they are 
tealizing the necessity of placing 
themselves on a basis to compete 
with the whole world, at home 
and abroad, and while they do not 
yearn for a larger measure of 
competition than they now have, 
yet they are not afraid of it, so 
long as they have free access to 
the world’s supoly of raw ma- 
terial. The foremost American 
millers are now thinking interna- 
tionally. 





Worcester 


Massachusetts 

INDUSTRIES—M ore than 
40,000 mechanics. earning more 
than $20,000,000 a year—never a 
strike or a lockout. 

THRIFT—Its savings banks 
hold more savings than all the 
savings banks of the twelve 
Southern States combined. 


SHOPPING—Its retail stores 
do a business each year of more 
than $75,000,000, which shows how 
freely:the people buy. 


The Evening 
Gazette 


is the great afternoon paper of 
Worcester. It reaches more Wor- 
cester homes every week day than 
any other daily, so is justly Wor- 
cester’s Greatest Advertising 
Medium, 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Notice 


to intending 


Exhibitors 


at the 
San Francisco 


Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition 

















This office is in a position 
to give information regard- 
ing the arranging to receive 
and place exhibits for those 
who cannot come to San 
Francisco in person. | 


Correspondence invited 
from all parts of the world. 


COOPER ADVERTISING CO. 


San Francisco 
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News League 
of Ohio 


There’s a new Richmond in the 
field in Dayton, the new entry 
being THE DAYTON SUNDAY 
NEWS, pronounced one of the 
highest class Sunday papers pub- 
lished. 

Superb Feature Section, 
Women’s Section of Local Interest, 
Bright Editorial Section, 
Fascinating Children’s Section, 
Sport Section of the Latest News and 

Comment, and the | 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 
Advertisements receive guaranteed 
circulation of over 24,000. 
Rate, 4% cents per line. 
Dayton News and Springfield News 
combined, 6 cents per line. 


Home Office : Dayton, Ohio 


New York 
LaCoste & Maxwell, Monolith Bldg. 


(Sicome 
John Glass, People’s Gas Bldg. 





Western Manufacturers 
Desiring 
Eastern Representation 


for increasing the sale of their 
products in this territory, can 
have the services of a business 
man with practical training in 
missionary work, soliciting and 
closing orders; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in promoting the sales 
of machinery and mechanical 
devices. 

My office is located in the heart 
of Philadelphia, opposite Penna. 
Railroad Station, and is equipped 
with modern office appliances, 
long distance "phone, etc. 


DANIEL B. LATIMER 


Harrison Building Philadelphia 





“Altogether the coming year 
promises well for the American 
milling industry, and its members 
are looking forward with conf- 
dence to the future, being in a 
strong position to meet conditions 
as they may arise. They share 
with other business men of the 
country the feeling that Govern- 
ment interference, such as that 
which marked the two preceding 
administrations, has gone far en- 
ough, and they welcome the tacit 
assurance, which comes from 
Washington, that henceforth it 
will be the object of the author- 
ities to co-operate with the busi- 
ness interests of the country, 
rather than to harass them further. 

“The general condition of the 
United States is sound and strong; 
nothing impends that seems. to 
threaten honest industry with dis- 
couragement, and there is every 
reason to believe that during the 
coming twelve months milling, 
both in Canada and the United 
States, will emerge from the dis- 
couraging and doubtful position 
which it was obliged to hold dur- 
ing 1913, and once more make 
progress forward. We may, there- 
fore, set our faces courageously 
and confidently toward the future, 
believing that it has nothing but 
good in store, and we may welcome 
1914 warmly, not only for its own 
sake, as a year of hope and prom- 
ise, but also because of the great 
contrast its opening weeks offer 
to those of the year which has 
gone.” 


GROCERY PRODUCTS 


The /nterstate Grocer says: 

“In making a chronological re- 
view of the events of the year 
which has just ended, several facts 
of striking importance to the gro- 
cery trade were developed, the 
principal one being the great 
growth of the anti-free deal move- 
ment. Because of its vital im- 
portance to the entire trade, the 
crusade against the deal is rela- 
tively more interesting than any 
movement of the past year. Dut- 
ing 1913 three big national manu- 
facturers discontinued giving deals. 
Seven associations, including the 
Tri-State Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation in the East, passed reso- 
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utions denouncing the deal, and 
one organization, the New York 
Retail Grocers’ Association, sent 
out a letter to manufacturers de- 
manding that prices be made on 
astraight basis instead of the deal 
being used. 

“These happenings show that 
the free deal will eventually be- 
come a thing of the past, a fact 
which cannot be _ controverted. 
Next in comparative importance 
fo grocers is the movement to 
fave manufacturers and others 
protect small grocers against price 
declines, as they are now doing 
for the big fellows. A number of 
State associations of grocers 
passed resolutions demancing this. 

“The question of maintaining 
fxed retail selling prices was an- 
other topic which was brought up 
many times during 1913. Two de- 
cisions giving manufacturers the 
right to fix their resale prices 
were handed down, one in Cali- 
fornia early in the year and one 
given in December by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wash- 
ington. The Government’s ‘trust- 
busters’ also underwent some 
change of heart during the year, 
swerving somewhat from _ the 
stand taken at the time the South- 
em Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion was tried on contempt of 


court charges until Secretary of | 
Commerce Redfield gave utter- | 


ance to statements tending to 
show the Government would look 
more deeply into the matter. The 
events of the past twelve months, 
on this question, hold out hope 
that possibly the United States 
Supreme Court may lay down 
tules governing competition which 
will include the privilege of manu- 
facturers, where there is no mo- 
nopoly, controlling their resale 
prices. 

“The high cost of living was 
still a live subject, especially with 
the newspapers and many co-op- 
etative stores, and buying clubs 
were formed by consumers, most 
of which soon went: out of busi- 
hess.” 


FURNITURE 


_In its November issue, the Furn- 
wire Manufacturer and Artisan 
Teports : 





NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut 


REGISTER 


Head and shoulders above any other 
New Haven paper—the recognized lead- 
ing paper in Connecticut’s largest city. 


In_ Circulation. The average of 
the Evening Register for the entire 
year of 1913 was 19,286 copies daily; 
and it has a greater net paid individual 
circulation than any other New Haven 
paper. 

In Advertising. It carries more 
display by 20 or 30 columns a day than 
any other New Haven daily and far 
more classified advertising. It is THE 
great Classified Ad paper of Connecticut. 


In Prestige. The REGISTER is 
the leading paper socially, and _politi- 
cally. It has the best editorial and 
news force; the largest number of re- 
porters; prints the most news. 

In Equipment. The REGISTER 
has the largest presses, the best presses; 
the largest rag of linotypes and 
other equipments that are necessary to 
produce the best paper in the lent 
possible time. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








An Honorable Discharge 


from faithful service in Uncle 
Sam’s navy places me back on 
terra-firma. 

I desire a position. 

I have completed the Page- 
Davis Course of Advertising with 
favorable comment and high per- 
centages. I have ideas, and orig- 
inality, and ability to pilot a good 
sized business ship into the har- 
bor of success. 

I am twenty-eight years of 
age, have no bad habits, and am 
married. 

I believe some advertising man- 
ager in or near New York City 
who reads Printers’ INK has a 
niche for me. I promise to en- 
large it to a notch. 

Address “M. S.,” Box 142, care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








PRINTERS’ 


I’m Looking 
For a Bigger Job 


I’m near the top in the 
advertising department of 
a great corporation spend- 
ing about a million dollars 
yearly for publicity. 


Now I want to climb 
higher—to do more and 
earn more. 


I’ve learned a lot about 
practical advertising—the 
real, producing kind that 
stands the strongest tests 
of efficiency. 


More about myself will 
be gladly sent. Address 
“Advertising Man,” Box 
141, Care Printers’ Ink. 











THE DAILY NEWS 


NORFOLK, NEBRASKA 
WORLD'S GREATEST COUNTRY DAILY 
1. Is the only paper covering 
Northern Nebraska and Southern 
South Dakota. 

2. Is the home paper for a com-* 
munity representing a_ buying 

power of 50 millions of dollars 

annually. 

8. Is the only paper in_the . 
world, in a city the size of Nor- 

folk, maintaining an Associated 

Press leased wire. 

4. It is the home paper of the 

inhabitants of 21 counties ad- 

jacent to Norfolk. It contains, 

from day to day, the local news 

of 100 towns. 

5. Sworn Daily Circulation paid 

in advance, 8,965 very sub- 

scriber pays $3.90 per year, paid 

in advance. 


ADVERTISING RATE 
Is 20c per inch on 100 inch con- 
tracts. We will gladly furnish 
trade statistics on the distribu- 
tion of any article in our terri- 
tory. A rate card and sample 
copy are yours for the asking. 

STEVENS & KING 
Advertising Representatives 
hicago New York 
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“The result of a very thorough 
canvass of trade conditions, based 
on replies made by 120 leading 
manufacturers, chiefly of! case 
goods, is summarized as follows: 
From these replies it will be noted 
that the furniture industry shows 
something of an _ improvement 
over last year. The majority of 
the factories report a slight in- 
crease in business during the past 
two months as well as for the sea- 
son up to date. Reports on coun- 
termands would indicate that deal, 
ers are having their usual volume 
of trade and are needing the 
goods. Those reporting counter- 
mands say it is almost invariably 
because of inability to make 
reasonably prompt shipments.’ Col- 
lections on the whole are reported 
fair, which is certainly compli- 
mentary to the dealers in view 
of the present unquestioned tight- 
ening of the money market, 
Slightly higher prices in raw ma- 
terials are indicated by the re- 
plies as well as in labor, which 
seems to be fairly general over 
the whole territory, though per- 
haps in the matter of lumber most- 
ly noticeable in the South Atlan- 
tic States. A number of factories 
report a lower price on crating 
materials and the present price on 
this material is unquestionably 
lower than it was six months ago, 
but as compared with a year ago 
on the whole there is no material 
difference. Replies indicate some- 
thing of a curtailment in bank 
credit and a stiffening in interest 
rates and while many factories re- 
port conditions in this respect im- 
proving, we are inclined to believe 
that in view of the higher prices 
of practically all commodities that 
there must be an inevitable ten- 
dency toward stiffening in interest 
rates. This tendency, however, 
may be fully offset by the passage 
of the contemplated monetary and 
banking measure now before Con- 
gress.” 


CONFECTIONERY 


The editor of the Confection- 
ers’ Journal reports: 

“The confectionery trade, as a 
whole, found 1913 an average year. 
There was, as in many other lines, 
somewhat of a curtailment in new 
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 puildings, enlargements and equip- 


nents. The manufacturers have 
yen kept well occupied. Retail- 
asin sections largely peopled by 
workers in the iron and steel in- 
dustries experienced a season of 
comparatively dull business con- 
gquent upon the stagnation in 
those lines, now seemingly of the 
past, Retail trade in the large 
ities and through the western 
fyrming country was good. The 
Christmas trade, which is de- 
pended upon by the confectioners 
ioround out the year’s business in 

shape, was all that the most 
optimistic could have hoped for. 
There has been, of late, a marked 
change in the attitude of much 
of the daily press, and of many 
physicians with regard to the gen- 
eal use of candies. The former 
sow seldom print the once com- 
mon and antagonistic paragraphs 
‘mocking’ the candy man and his 
gods. The medical profession 
had discovered that the craving of 
yang and old for sweets is a 
healthy impulse and that candies 
ae teally a form of food. The 
supervision of the national au- 
thorities over the purity of the 
gods now made has stimulated 
public confidence. These facts all 
count, The trade is expecting 
good results from the business 
of 1914.” 


Fakirs Ress in St. Louis 


The St. Louis Star assigned two ex- 
tta healthy reporters to call on shady 
advertising doctors and “institutes” in 
$t, Louis and ask for treatment; also to 
py for same in marked: money. One 
oe was first examined by a repu- 
le physician and found to be in per- 
fect health. That reporter was the 
“sck man,” the other his friend—and 
witness, incidentally. All sorts of dire 
diagnoses were made by the quacks. As 
son as the false diagnosis was made, 
treatment began and marked money ac- 
cepted. Various doctors were arrested. 


Bill to Regulate Lobbying 
As a result of the exposure of the 
New Haven railroad’s publicity meth- 
ods, Representative Robert M. Wash- 
burn, of Worcester, has filed a bill in 
the Massachusetts Legislature which 
trovides that all contracts, asreements 
of payments on the part of public serv- 
ke corporations in their relation to 
legislation or with reference to pub- 
licity, shall give the name of the payee. 
the amount and nature. of the service 
or disbursement. and be filed immedi- 
aay with the Public Service Commis- 





Portland 
Evening 
Express 


The big fellow: of Portland, 
Maine, Journalism. 

The leading daily of Portland, 
Maine’s largest and wealthiest 
city. 

_Lowest rate per thousand of 
circulation of any Portland daily. 


The only evening paper in 

Portland, and it has a greater net 
paid circulation than both morn- 
ing papers combined. 
]=% The great Selling Force of Port- 
land, and is recognized as such by the 
great volume of business from retail 
stores, from general advertisers and 
from the small Classified advertisers, who 
use many columns more in the Evenin 
Express than in any other Portlan 
paper. 

You will go right if your adver- 
tising is in the Portland Express. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


—W hen 


you wonder where you 
put that stray clipping 
that you want right 
away—then you know 
you need a 


. ra 
Slobe-Wernicke 
Unifile 
a private filing cabinet, 
built-up to suit. you, to 
stand alongside your desk. 
Send for Pamphlet No. 282, 
an interesting and valuable 
piece of Giobe-Wernicke 


advertising matter for all 
advertising men. 


° 
The Globe“Werviche Co, 
Cincinnati 

Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases, Fil- 

ing Cabinets—Stationers’ Goods. 
Our 1600 agents and branches 
are located in leading cities 
everywhere, Write us for com- 
plete catalogue of Ad-Man’s aids, 
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While we are 
casting up the 
events of the 
ear that is gone 


- Future of 
Corporation 


Advertising y 
—be they satisfactory or the re- 
verse—and measuring the possi- 
bilities for future business, one 


great division of advertising 
should not be overlooked. . It is 
already much larger than many 
advertising men realize, and every 
indication points to the probability 
that it will speedily become still 
more important. Corporation ad- 
vertising, referring specifically to 
the announcements of “big busi- 
ness” for the primary purpose of 
creating good will and only inci- 
dentally. promoting the sale of 
commodities or service is un- 
doubtedly one of the great factors 
in the future development of the 
advertising business. 

How many advertising men 
realize, we wonder, the immense 
sums spent by the railroads, to 
cite only one branch of what is 
commonly called “big business”? 
The latest available report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
discloses a total of $8,485,031 
spent for advertising in a single 
year.. (The detailed figures were 
published in Printers’ Inx for 


November 13, 1913.) That sum 
does not represent an inflated egtj. 
mate, but is the amount actually 
disbursed according to sworn 
statements filed with the commis- 
sion. All of it did not go to pub. 
lishers, of course, but it was spent 
for advertising, none the less, and 
the figures are bound to grow 
greater instead of less: 

Ten years ago who would have 
dreamed of a national campaign 
to advertise telephone service? 
Yet the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has become 
one of the prominent national ac- 
counts. The situation at Wash- 
ington with regard to anti-trust 
cases seems expressly designed to 
favor other similar campaigns, 
President-elect Wilson, speaking 
before the Commercial Club at 
Chicago, January 11, 1913, said to 
business men generally: “J cannot 
deal with you until you make the 
general public understand your 
motives.” The policy of the Ad- 
ministration in dealing with al- 
leged violators of the Sherman 
law is in accord with the senti- 
ment there expressed. Instead of 
subjecting concerns under suspi- 
cion to immediate prosecution, the 
Department of Justice is holding 
conferences with the officers and 
directors in the endeavor to un- 
derstand their motives and to 
demonstrate to them the require- 
ments of the law without a strug- 
gle. The appropriateness of a 
campaign of good-will publicity 
under such circumstances should 
not need emphasis. 

Within the advertising business 
itself there are signs that this 
tendency is appreciated. More 
than one advertising agency has 
deliberately located in the finan- 
cial district, and is staking a good 
deal of time and energy against 
the development of this sort of 
business. Among them are men 
who have been closely associated 
with “big business” in executive 
and advisory capacities, and who 
hardly would be led astray in that 
direction by hopes which were en- 
tirely unfounded. 

It may take some time for the 
bulk of this business to material- 
ize, for it will take a corps of 
specialists to handle it—but it 1s 
coming. 
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, The past year 
Advert n 
islog has been marked 


by ladustries by few things 


more significant than the increas- 
ing development of advertising by 
trades and industries. The success 
which the campaigns of various 
lumber interests, for example, the 
Burley tobacco growers, Califor- 
fia fruit growers, and Hawatian 
pineapple growers, are among the 
most striking manifestations of 
the movement, but there are many 
others, either under way or pre- 
paring, as will be noted in the list 


| of industries affected which have 


been referred to in Printers’ INK 
during the year. 
Lumber—cypress, Pacific Coast woods, 


gum. 5 a 
Canned goods—Hawaiian pineapple, 
tomatoes, canned goods in general, 
Apples, raisins, cranberries, 


ysters, ? 

Advertising media—newspapers, mag- 
aines, farm papers, outdoor advertis- 
ing, medical papers, street cars. 
insurance—life, accident. 

Railroads, machinery, steamship, 
motor cycle, auto accessories, electric 
vehicles, 

Men’s wear, 
shoe laces. 
Miscellaneous—brick, books, tobacco. 
Less than half a decade ago 
many shrewd observers could see 
nothing but failure for such co- 
operative campaigns. Many ad- 
vertising agents would not touch 
them, or at least waste any time 
helping to organize a field for a 
campaign. Nobody had any doubt 
that co-operation was a good 
thing and that advertising would 
accomplish results, But there was 
agreat deal of skepticism abroad 
a to the ability of manufacturers 
to co-operate and keep on co- 
operating. 
“American 


rice, 


shoes, shoe buttons, 


manufacturers,” a 
leading advertising agent told 
Pruwrers’ INK three years ago, 
are too individualistic and jeal- 


ous of their places. It’s a hard 
thing to get them together, and 
harder still to keep them together. 
When the advertising begins to 
pull, the bigger ones will get their 
bigger share and the smaller ones 
will be disgruntled and suspicious 
that they are helping the big fel- 
lows pull their chestnuts. out of 
the fire.. They will quarrel and 
the campaign will go to pieces. . I 
have seen this happen.” 


This has undoubtedly been the 
history of many attempts. But 
those who formed their opinions 
from the first attempts alone 
reckoned without several other 
factors. One is the increasing 
competition in certain industries 
from certain other industries. 
Growers and manufacturers of 
wood, for instance, compete with 
each other, but the greater compe- 
tition is from concrete, iron and 
steel, etc. In the face of such 
huge competition, it would be 
childish for lumbermen to waste 
time and energy fighting each 
other for the control of a shrink- 
ing market. They organize for 
common protection, discuss ways 
and means, and at length arrive at 
the advertising solution. Whether 
they stick together long enough to 
carry the campaign through to 
success depends almost altogether, 
if they are rational business men, 
on the preceding understanding 
and urgency of the need. The 
fact that some will profit more 
than others is easily taken care of 
by taxing the contributors to the 
advertising fund according to 
their importance as shown by pro- 
duction. The little fellow then 
pays according to his means and 
profits according to his deserts, 
and the big one according to his. 

Another factor is the better 
understanding the business world 
has to-day of advertising. It is 
still far short of what it might be, 
but it is a great deal better than it 
was even five years ago, and as it 
has grown, the prestige of the 
press agent has shriveled. 

Then the co-operative idea itself 
has received a big boost. Business 
men have been drawn together by 
new and improved methods of 
communication and transportation 
to an extent that would have been 
inconceivable a half-century ago. 
Businesses find themselves related 
to other businesses in previously 
unsuspected ways. They cannot 
be arbitrary in the good old fash- 
ion. Experience comes rapidly 
and is soon showing that the 
agreeable way of doing things 
goes further than the “independ- 
ent” way. Disputes cost time, 
money and temper and do not 
make for efficiency—that'’s the 
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new word to conjure with. “Let’s 
fix it up and get on” is the new 
spirit. The age of compromise is 
being ushered in; the -give-and- 
take of the huskier pioneering 
days of business is getting a fresh 
interpretation. 

The upshot is not that our 
business men have lost their red 
blood, but that they are using their 
wits for more practical things than 
cultivating a false sense of per- 
sonal pride. They are sinking dif- 
ferences which they now find did 
not amount to anything, and are 
getting together on the practical 
question of “How can we all in- 
crease the market and each get 
our commensurate share of the 
increase?” 

It would be interesting to spec- 
ulate upon what connection there 
is between the dissolution of the 
trusts and combines, now proceed- 
ing, and this growing combination 
of another kind. Many deep stu- 
dents of industrial tendencies are 
convinced that the latter are set- 
ting towards greater and even 
greater concentration and cannot 
be thwarted by any merely politi- 
This may all 


cal or legal checks. 
be so and yet have no weight as 
a criticism. After all, it is a ques- 
tion, not of whether concentration 
through combination is irresistible 
or not, but of the form it takes 


and the results it has. The old 
form was apt to be greedy, com- 
petitive, secretive. The new form 
of combination by association is 
all-inclusive, co-operative and 
open to the sky—an advertising 
proposition. It depends for suc- 
cess upon the reasonableness of its 
offering, not, as some other com- 
binations have done, on its ability 
to garrote its competitors and 
hold up the public. 

As an element in advertising, 
the association movement cannot 
be otherwise than desirable. It is 
wholly unlikely that it will dis- 
courage individual initiative and 
lead possible advertisers to rely 
exclusively on associated effort. 
It is much more likely to educate 
individuals, who would not other- 
wise have advertised, to an appre- 
ciation of publicity as a business 
force, and induce them to try it 
on their own account. 
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What a An Eastera 


Wholesale Wholesale house 
that has been dis. 


House Found tinctively success. 


a ful saves time 
and‘eliminates doubt on much of 
its correspondence by requesting 
readers of certain of its letters to 
write an answer on the back of 
the sheet. 

_ This simple method of expedi: 
ting correspondence did not orig. 
inate with the wholesale house. 
It was used first in an entirely 
different business—a business s0 
different that only one wholesale 
house in a hundred would haye 
thought that anything in the meth- 
ods of that concern would have 
been of the least value to a whole- 
sale business. 
_ Who knows but that the dis- 
tinctive success of the wholesale 
house may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that its managers study 
business practice broadly with the 
view of adopting plans that haye 
helped others? 


Mail-Order ‘, he large cata- 
Buyers More ogue houses are 


finding that the 
_Bxacting parcel post has 
disadvantages as well as advan- 
tages for them. The most appar- 
ent of these is the competition 
which it is producing on all sides. 
The latest to be remarked is the 
convenience it affords a customer 
in returning unsatisfactory mer- 
chandise. The difficulty has not 
yet reached the size of a prob- 
lem, but it is running into some 
monev, and is occasioning some 
speculation as to whether the par- 
cel post development has evolved 
a mail-order “shopper.” 
Certainly, the multiplication of 
catalogue houses and _ catalogue 
departments affords the mail- 
order buyer a greater chance to 
shop around than he or she has 
had before. There seems to be 
in this another influence working 
against the old mail-order type of 
advertising, with its clamor about 
price, and working instead in fa- 
vor of general publicity, with its 
prestige-building and confidence- 
creating quality. It looks like an 
uninterrupted trend towards lar- 
ger space and better copy. 
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_for the year 1913 was 73,419. 
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The average circulation of St. Nicholas 


and 
Editions for October, November 
December—out of print. 


December edition— 95,000 copies. 


i issues 
Subscriptions—43% increase for “ot os 
of October, November and December, = a 
compared with 1912. _ 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


ST. NICHOLAS 


Since 1873 the Best Loved Magazine 


























































10,000 New Subscribers 


have been added to the subscrip- | 


tion list of 


PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


through the acquisition of the 
Health Magazine purchased 
from the Health Magazine Com- 
pany of Holyoke, Mass., on De- 
cember 31st, 1913. .This new 
circulation became operative 
with the February issue. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 





Western 
Advertising 
Manager 


Long-established, popular 
magazine, with large circu- 
lation and good advertising 
patronage, wants a Western 
advertising manager, capa- 
ble of taking entire charge 
and getting results. 

Must be a man of suc- 
cessful experience in se- 
curing large accounts; a so- 
licitor, rather than an office 
man. 

Good salary, with oppor- 
tunity for large increase 
based on results shown. 

Address, with references, 
and in full confidence. 


Bets "Ge 443.- care 
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| Henry Ford As An Ag. 
| vertiser 





| From the Boston News Bureau 
HENRY FORD is one of Am. 
erica’s greatest inventors, 
| orgamizers—and advertisers, 

Henry Ford simplified the au- 
tomobile problem. He made one 
automobile in one style at a one 
chassis price and manufactured it 
advertised it and sold it, in such 
quantities as to astound not only 
his fellow manufacturers in De. 
troit, but the civilized world, 

His advertising was always 
striking, artistic and engaging, 

The true inventor never ceases 
to invent. Thereby is shown the 
superior attraction of the mental 
over the physical; the spiritual 
over the material; the mind over 
matter; the individual above the 
dollar. 

In the last two years Ford has 
been a shining mark for the lance 
of the bond dealer and the share 
broker, but every shaft fell hurt- 
less against his strong individ- 
uality; he would have none of 


| them. He bought real estate in 


Detroit to his fill, and now in his 
domain there are no more worlds 
to conquer. 

He will again invent and: ad- 
vertise, and the advertising will 
be the most effective he has ever 
put forth. Every newspaper must 
scream around the world his lat- 
est invention. Ten millions would 
not buy the advertising that Henry 
Ford and his Detroit motor works 
and the Ford motor will get from 
his new departure in wages. Eu- 
ropean manufacturers will writhe. 
They dubbed the little Ford cars, 
seen all over Europe and crowd- 
ing the highways of England, 
“road lice,” and “Chinese Mer- 


| cedes,” and their wrath and ani- 


mosity will further advertise and 
spread the fame of the little 
American motor. 

When the bix sixes are stalled 
in the storm of rain or finance, 
the water-proof, weather-proot 
and finance-proof motor from De- 
troit flies merrily on. : 

Let us turn now to his other i- 
vention, the gift of $10,000,000 to 
his 26,000 employees, irrespective 


Bo ie oe oe ete. SR ee 








An Ad. of the length of service; the | 
doubling of the minimum wage | 
in his factory from $2.34 a day to | 
$5 a day, and the division of his | 


B 
i forces, into three shifts of eight | 
1¢ Of Am. M jours each for a twenty-four-hour | 
1NVentors, HF (ay's work. | 
ere, ere is merit and economy in | 
d the ay. the eight-hour shift, and it may | 
made one #& juve proper relation to increased | 
at a one s. But if his example were | 
ictured it, Hp be followed throughout the 
» 1 such # country we should need all the in- | 
Not only # ation the new currency bill can | 
Sin De MB give to meet the payrolls. All | 
rid. things material or mental, or spir- | 
always f& ial, are tied together in human- 
Sing. iy, and the newest experiment of 
“T Ceases enry Ford—for it is an experi- 
lown the [i ment and not a scientific inven- 
> mental #% tion—may have far-reaching con- 
Spiritual #% sequences. Like all primary in- 
ind over # ventions, this will carry good and 
Ove the 
The working of men on eight- 
one has hour shifts will reverse day and 
ne lance daylight for a large part of labor. 
¢ share J% jt forces many economical and 
Il hurt- social changes. When once suc- 
individ- cessfully introduced in the line of 
‘one of # manufacturing it must be followed 
tate in byall. It goes without saying that 
yin his no factory can be maintained in 
worlds # idleness half or two-thirds of the 
time and hope to compete with its 
nd: ad- tival. The competition that the 
g will Washington department of justice 
Sever is striving to promote will effect- 
r must ively work right here. Will it 
is lat. work destructively as respects hu- 
would man beings and consequently or- 
Henry ganized society? 
works The doubling of the minimum 
"from wage is a matter that will adjust 
Eu- itself, It is neither invention nor 
ithe, economy, and suddenly injected 
cars, into a factory or a trade its prac- 
a tical benefit in the end may well 
land, be doubted. 
Mer- The gift of $10,000,000 to the 
ant employees, irrespective of length 
and of service, is advertising that may 
little or may not be worth the price. 
tled At any rate, it retires Henry Ford 
alle from that most difficult field in 
ance, the world—the field of invest- 
roof ments. 
De- The ten millions will gradually 
a disappear in the social and indus- 
bes trial organization, and the swal- 
D ta lowing thereof may cause much 
ive social and individual indigestion. 
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AD-TIP 


ELIZABETH 


Celebrates its 250th BIRTHDAY and the 
establishment of the FIRST CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT in New Jersey in September, 
and also the 135th ANNIVERSARY of the 
founding of the JOURNAL which has taken 
~a vital part in that history making. 


Average Daily Circulation of the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal for the past eleven years; 
1903 Choecpaesdaen 32 in 6 
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1908 --+. 
1909 .-. 
1910 --. 
1911 sees eoes 
1912 ° 

D9ID i caeneeen se be tow’ 13,123 
5,934,908 iines of paid advertising carried in 1913. 
National advertisers, these things will tell you more 
than mere words, that this is a worth-while zone and 
paper in which to push )our goods this year. 


Member A. N. P. A. Bureau of Advertising 
and Gilt Edge List 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000 


F. R. NORTHRUP, Special Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Advertising bldg., Chicago, Il, 


Tell it to these 
100,000 wide-awake boys! 
@ - 2 












boys ‘‘wantevery- 
thing in sight.’’ What’s more, 
they have the knack of getting 
what they want. That’s why 


THE 
9 e 

Boys’ Magazine 
will sell your goods. These 
boys should know you and 
our product. Just let them 
now what you have—the 
sales will follow sure enough. 

S50caline. 45c aline for 

one-fourth page or more. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 














Publishers Smethport, Pa. 
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Interesting Sidelight on 
Advertising Waste 


A Comparison of Power Lost in 
Advertising with That Lost in 
Coal Combustion—In Spite of 
Great Losses, the Small Fraction 
Delivered Is Commercially Prof- 
itable 


OW high can the percentage 

of waste in a given adver 

tisement mount, without passing 

the line that makes the advertis 
ing commercially unprofitable? 

This question has been debated 
with great earnestness in a num 
bet of Middle-Western advertising 
clubs the past year. Much that 
could not be either refuted or 
proved was asserted. It was, how- 
ever, generally agreed that so- 
so-called waste may exist to a 
vety high degree before the ad- 
vertising becomes unprofitable. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
staternent this discussion called 
forth was occasioned by an ad- 
vertiser who attempted to draw 
a parallel between losses in adver- 
tising power and in coal power 
A remark of Charles L. Ben- 
jamin, advertising manager of the 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, 
of Milwaukee, comparing fuel 
losses to advertising losses was 
recalled and Mr. Benjamin was 
asked to explain his views in de- 
tail, 

In reply came a letter drawing 
the following suggestive com- 
parison: 

“T have just received your letter 
asking me to explain more fully 
a remark I recently made in 
Chicago at the mecting of the 
executive committee of the Cen- 
tral Division of the A. A. C. A. 

“As I remember the matter, one 
of the members of the committee 
quoted some writer on advertising 
to this effect—that of the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars spent 
annually in advertising at least 
one half is wasted. My answer 
was that if advertising men as a 
class are getting as much as fifty 
per cent of maximum efficiency 
they ought to be well satisfied, 
since this result is greatly in ex- 
cess of the efficiency of a modern 
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power plant. | added that of the 
energy contained in a ton of coal 
ninety per cent. is lost in convert. 
ing the heat into power dnd it 
is the truth of this statement as 
| understand it, that you wish 
demonstrated. 

“I think you will find that no 
mechanical engineer will question 
the accuracy ot this statement, but 
if you want an authoritative opin. 
ion on the matter you can prob. 
ably secure it by writing to the 
editor of Power (New York) ot 
you can demonstrate it by data 
given in such engineering hand- 
books as Kent’s ‘Mechanical En- 
gineers’ Pocket Book’ (John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, pub- 
lishers) or the ‘Standard Hand- 
book for Electrical Engineers’ 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co. New 
York). In the last named pub- 
lication you will find (in Section 
10; paragraph 582) an analysis of 
the average losses in the conver- 
sion of coal into electricity. The 
results given in this paragraph 
are based on tests made by a 
leading power-house expert—Mr. 
H, G. Stott, of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., New York. 

“The power house where this 
test was made was an exception- 
ally efficient one and the coal used 
was of the best, the loss in ashes 
being only about 2% per cent, 
nevertheless, the result obtained 
showed a loss of 98 per cent, 

“When you burn coal under a 
boiler to produce steam to drive 
an engine you try to get all of 
the heat contained in the coal into 
the water in the boiler, but ze 
never succeed in doing this. Mr 
Stott found that over 22 per cent. 
of the heat units went literally 
‘up the flue” Eight per cent was 
lost in boiler radiation and leak- 
age. Radiation from the steam 
pipes and engine, friction losses 
and other causes gave a loss of 
over six per cent. Imperfect 
combustion of the coal gave a 
loss in ashes of 2% per cent 
The principal loss was due to the 
heat carried away by the exhaust 
steam, This, after deducting the 
amount of heat returned to the 
boiler by the economizer and 
water heater, amounted to 50 pet 
cent, 
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“If you add these various losses 
together you get the following 


result : 


A Per cent 
EMU GENES... eee es eenecces 2% 
Loss in stack (i. e., heat carried 
the chimney)............5. 22% 
boiler radiation and leakage...... S 
Steam pipe and engine radiation, 
friction losses, etc...........4. 6% 
Loss in exhaust steam........... 50 
NE S05 vss 008 44 1's Vas 89% 
"This test demonstrates that 


under the most favorable circum- 
stances a manufacturer gets out 
of his power plant only about ten 
¢ cent of the energy contained 
in the coal burned under his 
boilers. It does not take into ac- 
count other losses that he suffers 
when he transmits his power, 
dither in the form of steam or 
dectricity, from the power plant 
to the factory. Due to friction 
losses in line shafting and belt- 
ing and other causes the ninety 
per cent lost in the power-house 
is increased to ninety-five per 
cent, or more, in the factory. In 
other words the average manu- 
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facturer is satisfied with a me- 
chanical equipment that enabled 
him to get to his machines only 
five per cent of the energy con- 
tained in the coal he burns, but 
this same manufacturer is often- 
times unwilling to ‘burn up’ money 
in advertising on the same terms. 
Yet he can make a profit on ad- 
vertising that is only five per 
cent efficient just as he can with 
mechanical equipment that is only 
five per cent. efficient. 

“An advertiser in The Satur- 
day Evening Post who received 
ten thousand orders from one 
advertisement would probably be 
very well satisfied with his in- 
vestment, yet this return (based 
on the Post’s total circulation of 
two million copies) would repre- 
sent an efficiency of only one- 
half of one per cent.” 





Freer Leaves Street & Smith 


Burton R. Freer, for three and a half 
years past Western representative of 
the Street & Smith pagorines, and for 
four years previousl estern adver- 
tising manager of Life, has resigned, 
effective February Ist. 








ee ra a 
Open for Engagement as 
Advertising Executive of 


‘a Manufacturing Concern 


For the past ten and a half years I have been the 
Advertising Manager of the J. Stevens Arms and 
Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., from whom 
I have excellent credentials. Owing to changes in 
business policy, I recently withdrew from this con- 
nection. Can furnish splendid business and personal 
references and would like to correspond with man- 
ufacturers or others who could use me. 


CHARLES A. STEIN 


New York City 


175 West 8ist Street 
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Advertising a Law to the “Members’ Night” at Sphinx 


Trade 


T is not often that a law must 
be advertised in order to gain 

recognition or credence. That 
importers occasionally find such 
publicity to be of value is evi- 
denced, however, in advertising 
which the Cuban Cigar Manufac- 
turers’ Union, of Havana, Cuba, 
an association of cigar and cigar, 
ette manufacturers, is inserting in 
the trade ‘press with the view of 
familiarizing the jobbing and re- 
a tobacco trades with a Cuban 
aw. 

So many “Spanish smugglers” 
selling alleged Havana cigars and 
tobacco not only to the trade but 
to consumers in cities throughout 
the country have sprung up that 
the Havana organization, as well 
as many New York cigar import- 
ers, has considered advertising of 
Cuban law essential. The union 
is, therefore, telling the trade 
through The United States To- 
bacco Journal and The Tobacco 
Leaf, that the statute in Cuba re- 
quires government stamps to be 
affixed to all boxes of cigars, 
cigarettes or tobacco genuinely 
made in and exported from that 
country. No goods are genuine 
without such labels. The trade 
has accordingly been instructed 
to look for the stamp, and a num- 
ber of retailers are pushing this 
admonition along to the consum- 
er by displaying facsimiles and 
explanations of the Cuban law in 
their stores. 


Daniels Leaves Indianapolis 
Motor Company 


Bruce Daniels has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Motor Car Mfg. 


Co., Indianapolis, which makes the 
Pathfinder car. Mr. .Daniels, who was 
formerly with the Indianapolis Star, has 
not announced his plans for the future. 


Coleman Elected to Boston 


Council 


George W. Coleman, advertising man- 
ager of the W. H. McElwain Co., Bos- 
ton, and former pres‘dent A. A. C. of 
A., was elected a member of the Boston 
City Council last week in the face of 
the stiff opposition of the political ma- 
chines, 


Club 


The one hundred and thirtieth di 
of the Sphinx Club of New York ae 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday 
evening, January 13. In place of the 
usual addresses by outsiders, members 
of the club representing the advertisers, 
the agencies and the publishers talked 
to the club about the advertising outlook 
for 1914. These talks were followed by 
an open discussion. 

There seemed no question in the 
minds of speakers or members ag to 
the outlook being a_ promising one, 
H. C. Brown, advertising manager of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
speaking from the advertisers’ view. 
point, felt that the future was very 
rosy indeed. He mentioned some fig- 
ures showing the business done by his 
company the c!osing months of last 
year, which indicated that in his busi- 
ness there would be an_ expansion. 
P, B. Bromfield, of Bromfie'd & Field, 
representing the agencies, and Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, both pictured more busi- 
ness than ever for this year. J. M 
Hopkins, general manager of Printers’ 
Ink, read some facts and figures re: 
ceived from various advertisers and 
agencies in different sections, which 
showed that the feeling of coming 
improvement was not merely local, but 
nation-wide. 

Mr. Wiley, referring to the facts 
and figures presented by Mr. Hopkins, 
giving evidence of the fact that 1914 
would be a prosperous year in the 
advertising business, made reference to 
Printers’ Ink as the leading advertis- 
ing journal in the world, and said that 
if another example of prosperity were 
needed, he had but to mention the fact 
that only that week Printers’ Ink 
had been unable to publish a double 
page spread offered it by the New York 
Times. + 

The club’s annual ‘Ladies’ Night” 
will te held at the Waldorf on Tuesday 
evening, February 17. 


Missouri Publishers Plan Mu- 
tual Advertising Service 


“The Missouri Associated Afternoon 
Newspapers” was formed in St. Louis 
January 16th by thirty-five publishers. 
It is planned to consolidate the circua 
tion of the papers interested in the 
enterprise and submit figures to evety 
advertising agency which, has business 
to place in Missouri. By this the pub 
lishers believe the work of the a 
tisers will be simplified and the coun 
try papers will carry a larger amount 
of foreign advert'sing. This plan wil 
be put in operation this spring. N 
White, Mexico, Mo., Ledger, is chait 
man; J. B. Powell, Columbia Universily 
Missourian, vice-chairman; E. Swain, 
Kirksville Express, secretary and adver 
tising director. 


The January number of The Garden 
Magazine contained 9,987 lines of paid 
advertising instead of 5,580 lines as was 
previously announced in Printers’ INK: 
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Leather Men Start War on 
Imitations 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Asociation of Patent and Enamel 
leather Manufacturers, held in Newark 
N, J, action was taken to stop fraud 
in sales of imitation leather as genuine 
throughout the country, and New 
Jersey was selected as the first field or 
center of attack, where a determined 
efort will be made to effectually crush 
out the nefarious business. _ 

According to the report in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, the leather 
men say that nothing in the way of an 
imitation has ever been found that will 
grve as a substitute and give anything 
like the service and durability of the 


genuine article, and one result of the 
use of inferior articles and their sale 
to the purchasing public as the real 
thing has, it is declared, been to cause 
a reaction against the use of leather 
goods to such an extent that it has had 
a serious influence upon the trade. It 
was found upon investigation that per- 
sons who had been cheated in what they 
believed to be real leather goods were 
refraining from further purchases in 
that line, and were also advising their 
friends that other than leather goods 
should be purchased. 

This produced a condition which 
finally was felt severely by the manu- 
facturers, and the present move is the 
outcome of a decision to compel manu- 
facturers to mark their imitations of 
leather in such a manner as to indicate 
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Our Efficient System 
on Newspaper Classified Advertising 


carefully places your advertisement: in its most effective form at pub- 
lishers’ lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or money refunded. 
So efficient is our system that it has been praised b 
agencies, and publishers whose classified we place. 
advertisement to your greatest advantage. 
to us or through your regular Agency. 
Agencies who do not handle Classified should get our commission 
Address: Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 


proposition, 


234-6 NASBY BLDG. 


all advertisers, 
e handle your 
You can send order direct 
Write for Bulletin No. 129. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





























50% Increase 
in Circulation 


But No Raise in 
Advertising Rates 
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Established 
1894 


Send at once for sample copies, swom statement of reditine by states, names of satisfied advertisers, and 
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Published by the Lawyers Co-op. Publishing Co., Aqueduct Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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"Silver Plate that Wears” 
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le carry the above trade ma 
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Send for: Catalogue. \P:' 
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This Man 


Wonderful 


MEMORY 


Ever Known 


HE can give the population of 
any place in the world of over 
5,000— 

HE can give every important 
date in the world’s history— 


HE has 300,000 Facts and Fig- | 


ures stored away in his brain. 


Felix Bercl is this man’s nam:, | 


and a few years ago his memory 
was porcoe wmae poor. His pres- 
ent amazing efficiency has been 
developed through his own 
simple, practicil method. 

He is now tenching his system 
with great success to large classes 
at. many leading educational_in- 
stitutions in New York City. 
He desires to impart his method 
to YOU by mail. 


He Can Build YOUR 


Memory So that It Will 
Always Serve You 


You will be able to recall 
Names, Faces, Dates, Telephone 
Numbers; his simple system wiil 
cure mind-wandering and teach 
concentration; you can remem- 
ber the facts in a book; you can 
recall any episode that you wish; 
you can become a clear thinker, 
and in public speaking never be 
at a loss for a word. Give him a 
few spare minutes daily, at home, 
and you will be astonished. He 
makes no promise to you that he 
can not substantiate in his own 
person. ti 

Write to-day for full particu- 
lars of this man’s wonderful 
memory and his offer to YOU. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 957, New York 








exactly what they are, and to j 
retail merchants to refrain trom Meee 
tising such goods except as imitations, 
The National Association appointed a 
committee, consisting of members from 
several sections of the country, to place 
the whole matter of fraudulent repre- 
sentations in trade before the proper 
committee of Congress to ur, e cor: 
rective action by the Federal Govern. 
ment and to begin a campaign of edu 
cation and publicity in local cases, and 
if need be, to cause arrests and prose- 
cution. 
_ New Jersey is one of the States hay. 
ing a law under which criminal actions 
can be brought, and it was therefore 
that the first warning was given in 
Newark through an advertisement pub. 
lished in a newspaper last week, 
Arrangements have also been made 
to carry the war against fraudulent ad. 
vertising and selling of cheap enameled 
fabrics as leather into every part of 
the country. It is asserted by officers 
and members of the organization that 
there will be no cessation of the war- 
fare until the advertising of imitations 
as real leather has been stopped every. 
where. 


The Envy of a House-Organ 
Editor 


Tue R. S. Wittrams & Sons Co., Lt. 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
and Importers. 

Toronto, Jan. 6, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
ee Permit me to express my 
sincere admiration and respect for your 
journal. Just how you manage to make 
every issue so full of interesting mate. 
rial I cannot imagine. As editor of two 
house-organs I try to get helpful mate- 
rial for our readers, but I would con- 
sider myself fortunate if I could secure 
one article every few months such as 
the seven or eight which appear in your 
every issue. It is the greatest source 
of inspiration I have. 
Burpicx A, TREsTRAILt, 
Manager Advertising Department. 


A German Professor’s Opinion 


of American Advertising 

The make-up of a modern periodical, 
according to Professor Hugo Munster- 
berg, is “a mnerve-racking chaos in 
which the ends of bad articlés are 
dumped into the pages of good adver- 
tisements.”” : 

Professor Munsterberg made this 
statement in a speech at the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association’s “Efficiency” din 
ner at the Exchange Club recently. 
Other speakers were Miner- Chip 
man, efficiency engineer, and Professor 
Paul T. Cherington, of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 


St. Louis Ad League Boosts 
Membership 


The result of the membership_ cam 
naign inaugurated by President V. L. 
Price is forty new members in about 
a fortnight. 
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Campaign for Evening Schools 


n advertising campaign has been de- 
'Z mn by the Board of Education 
f Philadelphia to attract greater at- 
yadance at its evening high schools. 
his probably marks the operiing of still 
gother undeveloped field to the ad- 

of advertising. It is probably 
the instance where the public 
ghools of any city have adopted the 
gme means as the department store, the 
merchant or the corporation to increase 
the volume of business. 3 
The advertisements contemplated will 
inform the public concerning the value 
of the courses arranged for the work- 
ing people. The announcements of voca- 
final courses in the evening schools 
vill be printed in the form of advertise- 
nents in the local newspapers. 
Although the registration of the night 
ghools is larger now than at any time 
inthe past, the Board of Education be- 
jieves many more students would enroll 
ifthe usefulness and value of the course 
we brought to the attention of the 
public, 


David Cooke Starts Service 
Agency 


David C. Cooke, formerly associated 
vita Dunlap-Ward and The Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Chicago, has estab- 
lished a service agency in Chicago to 
te known as the David C. Cooke Ad- 
vertising Service. 

Mr, Cooke announces that the service 
which he will render will be paid for 
“by the advertisers” and not contingent 
upon publishers’ commissions. 


Southern Concern’s Whiskey 
Campaign 
Geo. A. Deckel & Co., of Nashville, 


Tenn, are ‘using both newspapers and 


painted displays in an extensive cam- 
se on Cascade Whiskey. The phrase 

ellow as Moonlight” is featured in 
il copy by appearing on a moon shown 
rising over a landscape scene. The il- 
lustration is attractive and the copy 
convincing. 


New “Nyal” Product 


The New York’ and London Drug 
Company, of New York and Windsor, 
Ont,, is advertising Nyal’s Face Cream 
Soap as something new in the soap- 
maker's art. “The Care of the Com- 
lexion,” by a reputed authority on 
— is sent for a _two-cent 


.E. E. Wolcott, who has been asso- 
tated with the Clover Leaf Publications 
for approximately thirteen years, has 
1 promoted from the position of ad- 
Sing manager of the St. Paul Daily 
News to become one of the Eastern 
fepresentatives of the publications. 
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Addressing and Stamping 
Accomplished, Use 


THE 
QUICK +BUNDLER 


catalogs, pamphlets, 
house organs, folders, letters,  etc., 
under pressure. Any boy or girl can 
work it and rapidly turn out compact 
packages that Facilitate handling and 
that save in space, labor and time. 


for tying your 


This method insures the preservation 
of your business literature; it reaches 
the post station in perfect shape; when 
the bendles are opened each booklet or 
letter is flat and solid, ready for its 
turbulent journey through the mails; 
the addressee receives it in good order. 


The Quick Bundler is of_ portable 
weight. It lasts a lifetime. The initial 
cost is promptly refunded through the 
economy effected. Hundreds are in use 
by such concerns as Harper & Bros., 
American Book Company, Butterick 
Pub. Company, Trow Directory, McCall 
Company, Boston Mailing Company, 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Street & 
Smith, etc. 


Get interesting particulars by writing 


The Autopress Company 


95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


F there is anything more opti- 

mistic than the new publisher’s 
expectations, the Schoolmaster 
has missed it. 

An Irish acquaintance once said 
to the Schoolmaster, after an in- 
teresting and expensive experience 
of three years in getting a paid 
circulation of 4,000 for a small 
magazine, that the publishing busi- 
ness was one of the “most pleas- 
ant ways of spending money’ he 
had ever found. Others have 
found it so. 

But when the publishing germ 
gets planted, the newcomer into 
this great business just bubbles 
over with enthusiasm. He can see 
an enormous field for the new 
periodical—a “long-felt want,” to 
use the old-timer’s phraseology. 
In his mind’s eye, thousands will 
grab for their check-books, to send 
subscriptions. He wouldn’t be- 
lieve it if you told him that sam- 
ple copy after sample copy, letter 
after letter, will be ignored—that 
it is a tremendous task to get out 
monthly numbers of a publication 
that will command attention 
enough to coax out the hard cash 
for the year’s subscription; that 
will keep on commanding atten- 
tion, bring results to advertisers, 
and bring him a renewal at the 
end of the year. 

He sees the bright side only, and 
he joyously imparts the news to 
advertisers. He warns them to 
get in early on the good thing; 
the rate is going to jump quickly. 

Before the Schoolmaster lies the 
announcement of a new monthly 
publication that is going to appeal 
to city officials and “substantial 
business men and women through- 
out the United States.” The first 
number isn’t out yet, but it is go- 
ing to be in sixty days. “Space 
is being sold unon the basis of a 
guaranteed circulation of 20,000, 
but the first issue will be consider- 
ably in excess of this.” It is so 
easy to get twenty or twenty-five 
thousand guaranteed circulation! 

The publisher. already has a slo- 
gan: “The lowest rate per thou- 


sand of circulation of any class 
publication of equal class in Amer- 
ica.” This before a single number 
is out, inind you. The rate for a 
single insertion of a standard-size 
magazine page is only $140, but if 


you will buy twelve pages you can - 


get the space for $95 a page, 

Some good friend should take 
this hopeful publisher aside and 
point out to him that class publi- 
cations with from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand paid circulation, 
built up by years of the hardest 
kind of editorial and circulation 
work, get only from $50 to $7 
a page. 

oe K 

It is a poor rule that won't 
work both ways. The Hampshire 
Paper Company has been adver- 
tising Old Hampshire Bond for 
a long time by assuring concerns 
that they are judged by their 
stationery. Now comes a variation 
in this form: “When you get 
a letter from a strange firm, look 
at the watermark.” It is an ex- 
tremely neat method of enforcing 
the previous argument, with the 
advantage that the reader can im- 
mediately put it into effect. There 
are a lot of variations of old 
arguments possible to the copy 
man who is on the lookout for 
them. 

” eihees enn 

“Advertising will be an exact 
science when you can chart ht 
man nature.” Here is a great 
truth in a few words. Ever stop 
to figure out that you cannot al 
ways be sure of what even yoll 
yourself will do under certain 
circumstances? That being the 
case, you can never hope to chart 
and forecast with exact accuracy 
what other people will do. You 
can only average—approximatt, 
and the most successful adver 
tisers are those who have 
highest score of “averages.” 

» * 


This publisher was obdurate 
He wouldn’t submit any sort of 
analysis of his circulation. He 
wouldn’t even submit a list of 
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‘fig subscribers in a city with 
yhich the persistent advertising 
¢ was thoroughly familiar. 

Mo he argued that any intelli- 
t man could tell, by studying 
the contents of the publication 
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the effort to get that. circulation 
and changed its title. What about 
the advertiser who judged entirely 
by the table of contents of the 
publication? 

Publishers have no right to ask 
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enforcig #! The Porter Premium Service 
Th | Places at your contmand over 4,000 different articles of guar- 
oe old | anteed Merchandise, from a pocket knife to a player piano, with 
pi No Initial Investment 
| The Porter Premium Service is complete. We carry and de- 
| liver all Merchandise, prepare your catalogues and furnish every- 
an ea thing you need to put,a Premium System in operation, assuming 
hart hu Mf full responsibility for the working of your Premium Department. 
a great Mm} You pay us after we deliver the premium to your customer. 
Zver stop | 


| Look Us Up for 

| financial rating ; ask present customers about us; learn how the 
| Porter Premium Setvice eliminates your paying for coupons or 
| stamps that are never redeemed. ; 


annot al- 


Real Premium Service 


| is an indispensable business builder. We can adapt it to the 
| conditions of your business, as we have the largest equipment 
and most efficient Premium Service in the country. 


| Investigate. Write us and we will explain fully. 
|THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
ttf t= 
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Sales Manager 
Wanted 


A Sales Manager by one of 
the largest manufacturers in 
the country, making a line of 
household specialties handled 
by wholesale and retail hard- 
ware stores, large depart- 
ment stores, etc. We want 
a high-grade man thoroughly 
versed in modern sales meth- 
ods and one competent to 
develop and handle a large 
sales organization. He would 
have to. be more or less 
versed in modern manufac- 
turing methods and expect 
eventually to assume the 
management of the business. 
The salary will be in ac- 
cordance with the importance 
of the position, and in addi- 
tion a share of the profits 
will be added to the salary. 
Only those who can point to 
a successful history in simi- 
lar lines will be considered. 
“Ww, B.,” Box 144, care 
Printers’ Ink. 




















ONLY EVENING PAPER IN FIELD 


Thy EzsF ce, 


Danville, Virginia. 
Daily average circulation for the 


Average for November 
Average for December 


Danville is the second largest man- 
ufacturing city in Virginia. 
products, over $15,000,000.00. 

Danville is the largest loose leaf 
bright tobacco market. Over $6,000,- 
000.00 paid to the planters annually. 

Population, 25,000. 


A rich field for advertisers. 





Value of 





EL COMERCIO 


PRINTED IN SPANISH ESTABLISHED 1875 





We have helped others develop their Export Trade 
—we can help you. Send for free sample, adver- 
tising rates and circular, “EIGHT REASONS 
WHy.” 


THE OLDEST AND LIVEST EXPORT 
JOURNAL IN THE WORLD 


J. Shepherd Clark Co., Publishers 











126 Liberty Street, New York City 





| over five syllables. Mr. "4 
| maker adds: “Our ideals bed 
| manifested in what is printed on 
| this page each day.” 

| . The Schoolmaster is far from 
| the desire to pose as a Captions 
critic, but it is hard to help won- 
| dering what Mr. Wanamaker 
| would think of an attempt to col- 
lect back taxes on “Aud-i-tor-j- 
| um,” “ex-clu-sive-ness” and “in. 
ev-i-ta-ble,” all three featured in 
columns adjacent to the little piece 
about the tax. Abraham Lin. 
coln’s famous remark about the 
proper length of a man’s legs 
might not be in-a-pro-pos, 


Marketing Butter in Standard- 
ized Packages 


A new idea _ in advertising Belle 
Springs Butter is being attempted by 
| the Hickel Commission Company, of 
| St. Louis.. Instead of advertising 
| peceege butter at so much a pound, the 
| Belle Springs brand is put up in 265-cent 
packages. The weight is not given, but 
the argument is used that the 25-cent 
package vd ogg standard at 25 cents, 
and remains the same regardless of 
the market price of butter. 

An attempt is being made through 
newspaper advertising to convince ‘the 
public that this is the most economical 
method of buying butter. One head 
line reads: ‘“‘The butter market has 
again advanced two cents per pound, 
but Belle Springs remains the same, 
25 cents a package.” 





Furnace Dust-Catcher Starts 


Campaign 

The National Dust Catcher Company, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn., has started a 
newspaper campaign on a_ recently 
patented dust catcher. It is placed in 
| the register box of a furnace system, 
| and is claimed to catch every particle 

of dust which forms in furnaces and 
| pipes. It can be taken out and cleaned 

without. difficulty and will last a life 
| time. The copy makes many economical 
| and sanitary claims for the device which 

should appeal to housekeepers. It 

promises to stop accumulation of dirt 

on walls, saving walls and decorations, 
| furniture and fixtures from becoming 
soiled and ruined. In addition to the 
newspaper campaign demonstrations are 
being held. 


Southern Baby Food Advertised 


James S. Robinson, of Memphis, 
Tenn., is advertising ‘Robinson's In- 
fant Food—Racahout.” It is cocoa 
wheat combination. The statement 1s 
made that one-fifth of the children born 
die from want of proper food. This 
is followed by the argument that Robin- 
son’s food furnishes, when nature fails, 
the blood, bone and tissues necessaty 
| for a healthy child. 
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t. Wana. [& pittsburgh — Safety Ninety Per Cent Perfect 
Ss 


ls. wil 
at be The daily newspaper that can give 
* The Pittsburgh Railways Company has | 90% covering in its field is worth con- 
in the Pittsburgh | sidering no matter from what angle you 


i ages 

far from Me ers frstarting a safety move- | may view the question of publicity for 
\ caption gat, One of the page advertisements | that community. Consider that but one 
1 ; under this heading: advertising cost is necessary at Janes- 
€lp won- isten.” The statement was ville, isconsin; that the Dail 
anamaker mde i is so distressing to GAZETTE guarantees to give you 90% 
pt to col- officers of the com- | covering in the City of fancsville and 
1d-i-tor-; n accident in which anybody, | about the same ratio in the outlying 
~tOr-1- ‘ally when a child, is injured by | district covering a territory of from 


and “in. BBO) of its cars. ; 10 to 25 miles. The GAZETTE is a 
atured in jn addition to this there was a dis- | member of the Gilt Edge List and the 
ittle pj ion of the causes of accidents and.| Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. 
P 1ece ie suggestion that parents and teach- and co-operates with you in all feasi- 
am | «3 in the public schools Dg ge drill | ble ways. Write “for circulation map. 
dildren on the dangers of the street. f i 
Tw second headiine of the page ad- The Janesville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wis. 
wrtisement was “Don’ts—That Parents M, 0, Warson, Eastern Rep., 286 Fifth Ave., New 
gi Teachers should impress upon the | York City, N.Y. A. W. ALLEN, Western Rep., 919 
ailren-—They. pey ong ® many a _ Advertising Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
wus life.” Following this was a list EN ST RTE 
tandard- i afteen “Don’ts,” all of which were 



































in advice that could be easily re- 
sing Belle jgmmbered by the average child. RESORT 
empted 
mpeg, AQ Pl SOLICITOR 
advertisin uota an 
pound te The Addressograph Company, Chi- hpenaleis — advertisin 
given, but 2B, “gl ee a with peg O ane eelee, with offices in 
he 25-cent ‘ be, nF Sa aa gong) a t . America and abroad, requires the 
t 25 cents, es, og Serle ees . re services of a solicitor who is 
ardless of jm ted, has finally wor ou. a 9 thoroughly familiar with resort 
pan which-went into effect the first of and travel advertising. AR un- 
fr. 
wince te ff Tie pan is a combination of several man, Adress AS.W. Box 143. 
ee each man’s territory, care Printers’ Ink, New York. 
arket has jm tt f others in working the 
er pound gme territory, comparative estimate of 
the same, records of concerns in allied fields and —_ enna 
, pba various gaa b gests | 
as experience, ability and past a ® 
Stars 1 Lincoln Freie Presse 
; GERMAN WEEKLY 
B Amour Running Cold Cream aetna AT NED. 
ompany, ° nts nothin ut original matter, an 
started a Campaign brings an abundance of articles end 'Kems 
recently Armour & Co, are using the maga- of special interest to German-Americans, 
Placed in JM zines to announce the introduction of which for the i popular- 
e system, “Loxor,” a new cold cream for the ity of the paper in the German settlements 











y particle #¥in, Samples of both Luxor Cold everywhere. 
Cream and Luxor Complexion Powder 
witha copy of Helen Maxwell’s “Beaut 
Making” are offered sent to any ad- Th 
dress for four cents in stamps. e 





rice which 
pers. It 


of it “Movie” Uses Pages to Get Southern 


becoming Aud ience 


yn to the When the Ziegfeld Picture Playhouse 
itions are Was opened in Chicago, a coupon good Planter 
for the admission. of one lady was 
pinted in page newspaper advertise- 3 ‘ 
vertised jg “Ms, The coupon was good for any offers 50,000 circulation of 

. ening performance for two weeks. ¢ is 

Memphis, @ ln this way a large number of women | the exceptional kind in an 
son’s In- @ were induced to visit the new theatre. ‘ e 
a, as exceptional territory, at 25 
¢ A. M. Ramer Company, o i- ° 
toma, ‘Minn., is advertising ‘Vera | cents per line. 
Sweet” Chocolates in the magazines. 
AS an inducement to send one dollar Established 1840 
fora large size box a booklet entitied 


heeg sweetest Story Ever Told’ is RICHMOND, VA. 


ree. 
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Contractors Become Technical 
Advertisers 


Milliken Brothers, Inc., the big struc- 
tural steel contractors, who recently 
went into the hands of receivers in New 
York, have been reorganized into a new 
corporation which has taken over the 
plants and business of the old corpora- 
tion of similar name. 

To announce the rejuvenation, Milli- 
ken Brothers, Inc., took whole pages in 
technical journals. 

The text, which was well illustrated 
with photographs of Milliken construc- 
tions, ran in this vein: 

“Management—The operating manage- 
ment, which has begn responsible for 
maintaining the company’s reputation 
for character of work and service, has 
been retained. This insures the con- 
tinuance of the unexcelled quality of the 
company’s work, and prompt service to 
and courteous treatment of its custom- 


ers. 
“Working Capital—The new compan 
will have approximately one million dol. 
lars of quick assets in addition to its 
real estate, buildings and fixtures. The 
caengeny's property is free of mortgage 
ien. 

“Increased Capacity—Provision has 
been made for such changes in plant and 
equipment as will greatly increase the 
éapacity of the fabricating plant. The 
company is developing both its domestic 
and export business.” 


“We Didn’t Tell the Truth,” 
Copy Catch-Line 


Underneath the headline, “We Didn’t 
Tell the Truth,” in a recent technical 
paper ad, appears the following copy: 

“In our last ad we stated that ‘4,380,- 
000 Revolutions Fail to Wear Out a 
Single Set of P. P. P.’—this was a mis- 
take; it should have been more than 
262,800,000 revolutions as the packing 
was in use for more than two years in 
an engine running 300 revolutions a 
minute, twenty hours daily.” 


A Little “Pep” for Salesmen 


Haven’t you noticed yourself how you 
clean up on your last day in a town? 
Or when you jump into a town for 
just a day and never expect to go 
ack? Well, there is no difference in 
the prospect’s attitude, so the difference 
must be in yours. 

Therefore, be it firmly resolved that 
hereafter every day shall be our last day 
in town.—The Old Campaigner in “The 
Institute Wire’ Hamilton 
Institute). 


(Alexander 


To Represent Chicago 
“Journal” 


Hasbrook, Story & Brooks, of New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, have 
been appointed the Eastern advertising 
representatives of the Chicago Daily 
Journal. This firm recently secured the 
representation of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord in the Western field. ' 


High-Priced Articles Need Big 
Ads 


NATIONAL Tenby Jownma 
so Curcaco, Jan, 2, 1914, 
—_ of Printers’ Ink: 

The article “Advertisers Wh 
Climbed Out of the Rut” in the he 
pega ee of PRINTERS’ Inx hits 

e nail squarely on the hea ives j 
— anf clinches it. a arto 

could cite two instances of tim; 
advertisers who finally got up the = 
age to increase their space from one- 
sixteenth pages to full pages, with a 
result that they practically dominate the 
power-laundry field with the apparatus 
a4? manufacture, 
_ In two other instances, spaces w 
increased to half-pages and’ eam 
pages with practically the same result. 

Experience leads me to believe that 
when an article runs into big money 
it is foolish to try to sell it by means 
of small advertisements, 

W. T. Wittiams, 
Managing Editor, 


Drug Merchandising Discussed 


Efficiency addresses were made fe. 
cently to the members of the Philadel. 
phia branch of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association at the Drug Club, 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia. “How 
a Drug Salesman Can Succeed” was 
told by J. Frank Dechant. Ivor Griffith 
gave an illustrated talk on the value of 
advertising. A. E. Lobeck spoke on 
general efficiency in drug stores and 
recommended a bonus for drug clerks 
as the best means of getting them inter- 
ested in the business. An interesting 
method by which the druggist can figure 
his profits every night after hours was 
explained by Thomas H. Brown. 


The Increase in Cereal Salesmen 


Twenty-two qones ago there were not 
over ten cereal salesmen on the entire 
continent. Even most of these made 
their living selling ground feeds, and, 
an order for a hundred cases of cereals 
was so rare an event as to cause the 
mill proprietor and all: his clerks to 
join hands and dance around the hbase 
burner. To-day, within the United 
States and Canada, The Quaker Oats 
Company alone maintains a sales force 
of upwards of five hundred men— 
os C. Coldron, sales manager, Quaker 
ats. 


Widower Advertised Children 
For Sale 


The following want ad_ appeared re 
cently in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
“For Sale—To Whom It May Concern: 
I, the undersigned, Stephen Godo, of 
4210 Sarpy Avenue, will sell my daugh- 
ter, Margaret, 6 years old, for $2,000, 
and my son, Stephen, Jr., 8 years old, 
for $1,000, to any person who will give 
them a good home. Stephen 0. 
The newspaper publicit which followed 
secured work for Godo and he 
his children. 
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Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Forms close Monday. 
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occasi en 
ne ree UBER? FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
elieve that General Advertising Agents. Established 

ig mo; Wem. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
> b = ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
Bh fi. States and by cable to all foreign countries, 
LIAMS, =——— aco erm vn nnn 
g Editor, ADVERTISING MEDIA 





























Discussed T= TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 

made fe Jjotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
‘i é teaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 

e Philadel. 

1 Pharma. 

rug Club, 

a. “How 

reed” was 

or Griffith 

© value of 

spoke on 

tores and 

ug clerks 

hem inter. 

nteresting Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 

can figure paying for in an advertising medium. You get 

10UTS was allthree when you advertise in THE BLACK 

vn. DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 

leading journal. 29 Brcadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 

alesmen se Re 

were not 

he entire BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

ese made 

res and , W. . 

9 cereal anted: An Associate 

clerks to Having just started an advertising 

the oes agency on Fifth Avenue, with several 

a = good accounts, ten years’ experience 

les: fos and sound financial backing, I am 
tinea looking for a young man with a clean 
Quaker record, energetic, having ability and 


reliability plus. 


He must be either at present in charge 
of the advertising of an Al firm or be 
experienced in the practical handling 
_ of advertising accounts with an agency 


hildren 








sred. te from the ion of an to 
Mispatch: the planning and carrying out of the 
‘oncern’ campaign. For such a man I have an 
‘odo, of ar t to sugg that cannot 
- daugh- but be mutually profitable. 
ae If you feel that you are this man write 
rill wa at once, giving full information, but, if 
0.” you are not qualified in the above 
ollowed particulars, do not take my time and 
> keeps yours. All communications will be 


strictly confidential. Address, Box 
W-453, care of Printers’ Ink. 








" York office of a foreign advertising concern; 










S, CONE, Brunswick Building, N. Y. City. 










; ANTED—a live partner with some capital, 
by Feb. Ist, 1914, for an established New 








good connection for right man, and must show 
the right credentials. Write ‘Opportunity,’ 
Box 1170, Havana, Cuba. 















BILLPOSTING 


























Barnes Co. 








COPY WRITERS 










LEtreRs, booklets, etc., that bring results — 
that’s the kind we write. Forceful, effective 
work. Low Rates. Send requirements. AD. 
WIDDER, 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE 













AUTO PRESS 
Practically new, can be had at a sacrifice. Also 
Hoe perfecting newspaper press. Can be in- 
spected at THE FRANKLIN PRESS, 45 Rose 
Street, New York City. 



















HELP WANTED 















XPERIENCED MAN WANTED to take 
charge of the Subscription Department of 
technical journals. Splendid opportunity for 
the right man. SUBMAN, Box 465-W, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 















A FINE PROPOSITION 
New York Advertising and Printing Agency 
doing a very profitaple business, wishing to 
enlarge, has a fine proposition for a high class 
Solicitor. Confidential, Box 480-X, Printers’ Ink. 














ERMANENT position old Daily and Sunday 
morning paper just reduced to one cent in 
large city in Ohio. Want man who knows busi- 
ness. Must bea worker. No premiums or con- 
tests. Would consider man now assistant circu- 
lation manager who is capable. Write, giving 
full experience and salary wanted. EDWARD 
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MAILING LISTS 





Live List Auto Owners 


Handy books, 9,000 to 12,000 names of 1913 
N. Y. State car owners, addresses, make 
and H. P. of cars. Mailed any address 
$1.00. MOTOR REGISTER CO., Inc., 4 
North St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men .and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time _ insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


LL BRO 
ALL BRO 





Independent Outdoor Painted Display Service, 
all railroads; Interurban and Automobile lines 
entering Chicago since 1900. BALL BROS., 
25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





OPY WRITER OR ASSISTANT ADV. 
MANAGER, I write and lay out ads that 
sellthe goods. Eight years’ business experience 
—last two years with leading agency. Age 28. 
Box X-472, care of Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING—Young man for past 5 years 
manager of small newspaper display advertis- 
ing agency, wishes connection with large agency 
or assistant to department store advertising 
manager. S. W., Box X-484, care Printers’ Ink. 





F.XPERIENCED young man desires position 
with Agency as Office Manager or jn charge 
of Accounting Department. Now occupies simi- 
lar position, but desires to change for broader 
opportunity. Excellent character and refer- 
ences. Address Box X-477, care Printers’ Ink. 





A GOOD MAN AVAILABLE 
An energetic hustler, experience in business and 
manufacturing, and wide experience in advertis- 
ing, wants an opportunity — permanent future 
preferred—might invest later—clean, successful 
record. Determination, Box X-481, Printers’ Ink. 





RESOURCEFUL AND ENERGETIC 
young man, 23, I. C. S. advertising training, two 
years’ advertising and sales experience, wishes 
to locate with large manufacturing concern as 
asst. advertising mgr. Hard worker—a sticker— 
and a grower! Box X-483, care of Printers’ Ink, 





Trained Technical Ad Man 


with wide successful past and no 
lisher wants position as advertising mana 

or copy writer with manufacturer or a me 
“‘Original,”” Box 482-X, care of Printers’ Ing. m 


CORRESPONDENT 


Writer of 
Real ‘Advertising Literature” Letters 
open. for position, 
Box X-479, care of Printers’ Ink. 


w with pub. 








OUNG MAN, 23 years old, having seven 

years’ experience in various depts. of Ad. 
vertising Agencies, desires position with many. 
facturer, publication, or agency. Hard worker 
good head for details, now studying advertising 
course with the I. C. S. Box 471-X ptibses 
Printers’ Ink. 2 





MR. PUBLISHER 
Your readers are interested in engineering meth. 
ods, as applied to agriculture, architecture 
transportation, communication, and the whole 
field of commercial and industrial activity, 
Have you the man on your staff who can handie 
these matters clearly, forcefully and in a manner 
to interest the non-technical reader? Corre 
spondence invited. Address, ECONOMIST 
ENGINEER, Box 485-X, care of Printers’ Ink, 





COPY WRITER 

and plan man, 27, married, bright, energetic, 
open for position oy 27th. Broad knowledge 
of type faces, display, illustrating, electrotyping 
and engraving. Excellent character, no bad 
habits. Can furnish specimens that show 
marked skill as copy writer. Strong on layouts, 
good knowledge of mediums, mail-order, ow- 
door, street car, technical and trade paper ad- 
vertising. Middle West preferred. Reasonable 
salary until worth is proved. ARTHUR D, 
TOWNE, General Del., Des Moines, lowa, 





Advertising Manager 


or assistant. American, 28, married, five years’ 
best kind experience in various phases of ad- 
vertising. ‘Ten years’ business experience alto- 
gether, college education to round off. Capable 
assuming entire charge of department. Has 
written copy that was called good. Now signs 
himself Sales Manager. Seeks change for ad- 
vancement. New York City or vicinity pre- 
ferred. Box X-470, care of Printers’ Ink. 


I Can Serve You Well 


Investigate my record and you will find there 
intelligence, zeal, education, resourcefulness, 
My experience covers publishing, advertising 
and mail-order work—all along creative lines. I 
have sold merchandise on the road and under- 
stand relations between house and customer. 
Want to grow up with and help grow a worthy 
house. Now employed—25 years old—creden- 
tials, etc. Box X-474, care of Printers’ Ink. 








BY reason of combining certain departments 
we are obliged to dispense with the services 
of one of the best members of our advertising 
staff. He has been in our employ eleven years, 
has always held a position of responsibility, is 
absolutely reliable and an excellent ad writer. 
He knows the real estate tusiness from one end 
to the other, and we believe there are organiza 
tions in the country to whom the services of 
such a man would be of great value. Full infor- 
mation given to responsible parties on request. 
Address Department Y, WOOD, HARMON & 
CO., 261 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertising Manager 
ye married, college trained, absolutely tem- 

ie, with five years’ experience as retail 
i and national advertiser. Copy result 
roducing. Knowledge of printing and en- 
P ing has saved dollars for employer. Exec- 
itive ability has eliminated waste of time ard 
money. A hard worker and result producer. 
The best of references. Salary $2,500.00, plus 


gn opportunity. Box V-437, Printers’ Ink. 





; Advertising and 
Publicity Man 


seeks change and permanent position; wide ex- 

jence in newspaper and commercial field; 
holds clean cut record as a business builder 
through advertising and publicity work; practi- 
cal department store advertiser, also plan and 
copy writer for agency; expert on booklets, cat- 
alogues, house organs; trade paper and mail 
oder advertising. Can qualify as Secretary, 
Advertising or Publicity Manager. Highest ref- 
erences, Address Box 473-X, care Printers’ Ink. 





My story---in part:--- 


The man more energetic than I never left his 
qadle; nor the one more apt and willing to 
karn, I don’t know it all—I do know I can 
write copy as strong—advertisements as pro- 
dudive, as any man wielding a pen. I’m thirty 
years old; my blood’s as solid red as references 
say my character's white. I’m on a job now 
calling only for detail--won't you give me a 
chance to prove “the eating of the pudding” 
—before your competitor does? Box 478-X, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





A LIVE WIRE —= 


21 years old, college education, 

have been everything from press 

agent to salesman. Can write forc- 

ible copy and foilow-up letters that 

pull, Am willing to start at bot-° 
tom if position has a future. N. Y. 

agency preferred. Can start im- 

mediately, Address, Box 475-X,- 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Let Me Put a Mail Promotion 
Department into Your Business 


Are you realizing your fullest sales possibili- 
ties by the intelligent use of the Post Office? 

A properly organized Mail Promotion ]epart- 
ment will increase the efficiency of your present 
selling organization. 

My experience and ability in selling by mail 
will enable me to enlarge the productiomof your 
salesmen, dealers or field men, or produce sales 
direct. My record will bear the closest investi- 
gation. Iam at present employed as manager 
of a department of a large corporation, but 
want a broader opportunity. Write me. I'll 
have something helpful to suggest. Address 
Box X-486, care of Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





[NX order to effect a quick sale owner will sell 
his special financial monthly for $10,000. 
Gross business averages over $20,000 for five 
years with corresponding profits. Should be 
published in Middle West or West. Harris 
D1BBLeE CoMPANy, 71 West 23rd St., New York 








Bound Vilemes of Printers’ Ink for 1914 


should be ordered now. Allowance has been made for increased sales over 
1913, but as in previous years, the demand is likely to exceed the supply. 


$8.00 postpaid — set of four quarters complete — 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 12 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent Printers’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
for one year. ‘hese statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, Gy. Average for 1912, 
28,064. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement Oct 
I, 1913, 5,968; gross 6,387. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, 7+ ibune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aventng Kegister, daily. Aver. tor 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, sc. 
Waterbury, Aepudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 10912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 \@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening ana Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1013, 9,691 
Peoria, Aventng Star Circuiation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


Chicago Examtner, average 
tor, sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 

SELI.S more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
@@” The absolute correctness 
of the above circulation fat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Rxaminer is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Dec. 
1913, 18,231. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Xegister and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,779; Sunday, 44,478 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet 

Washington, Zve. Fournai. Oniy dailv in 
County. 1.976 subscribers. All good peopie 

Waterloo, Zvening Comrier, 56th year; Av. dy 
1912, 8,711. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 





KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courter-Fournai. Avera 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. i 
Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening dai} 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 7 i 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S, 
P.O. d’y & Sun., Apr. 1 to Sept. 31, net car. 53,901, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennevec Fournai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. largest and best cir. in Cent, Me. 
am Commerciai. Average for 1913, dain 
Portland, Avening Exoress. Net averageto: 
1912, daily 19,025. sunday Telegram, 18,220, 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daiiy. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56,394; daily, 
80,048. For Dec., 10913, 15,44 

dy. 69,097 Sun. 
‘he adsoiute correctness of the 
Atala latest circulation rating accorded 
Tero the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun 
dred doilars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS ° 


Br We IW 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915. 
Advertising lotals: 1012, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 
1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price 
The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1012. 


KK RR RH 


Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. i.argest amount ot week davad 

Boston, Daily Post. 1913 yearly circulation aver 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 419,19, 
Sunday Post, 323,641. 

Lynn, Hvening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1010, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,338. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem. Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec, 
‘12, 20,367. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcire, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 191, 82; 













MINNESOTA 

Yhe apsoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stoce & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by tne Printers’ Ink 
Puplishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically connned to the tar- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Nortnern iowa. Use it to reacn 


) 





> 
RINTERS’ this section most prontably 
very issue Minneapolis. Farm, Stock ana Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average tor year ending Dec, 
4iy 1912, 105,250. 
ae Minneapolis. Tribune, W. !. 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
Av yri867_ Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
erage 1912, , Average net paid circulation for 
daily, avi 1012. dailv 7rioune, 100,134, Sun- 
iba day Tribune, 142,981. 
MISSOURI 
ft. Louis, Natsonas Harmer ana Stock Grower, 
on aa Mo. Actual average for tora. 123,483 
es NEW JERSEY 
’ Gamden, Daily Courier. Daily average Jan. 
‘aily average Ist, 1913) to Dee 31, 1913, 11,292. 
in Cent. Me, Camden, Post-7eiegram. 10,900 daily average 


1912, Camden’s oldest daily 


OF 1913, daily : 
trenton, Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 


Tee ho, 19,288; '11, 20,115 '.2—21,989. 
m, 12,220, 
: NEW YORK 

Albany, Bvening Journai. Waily average tor 

i iol, 18.156. It’s tue ieading paper 
Bbvsis. ‘fale, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
191 "15.484 99.092; daily, 64.496: Zxouirer, evening, 37,182. 
3 Buflalo, Evening News. Daily average, ten 


months, 1913, 103,215. 


ne acco Mf Worersviile and Jonnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 

teed by th ing Herald, Daily average for 1912, 6,739 

shin; 4 4 Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
. Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 


y one hun 
Nrst person 
uracy. 


Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, 
Average ior 1012, 2,666 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 


OHIO 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer 

average for 1913: Daily, 118,4! 

For Dec., 1913, 113,881 daily 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, \ Y 


PENNSYLVANIA 


mo, 


Est. 1841. Actual 
97; Sun., 144,054. 
; Sunday, 147,378. 
I)'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
& Chicago 






1 lines 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Av.cir. 1st 6 mos 
1913, 22,685; 22,340 av., Dec., 1913. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Snecial Agt., N. Y. 
Philadelphia. Ihe Press (@@) is 


ler Boston 
afternoon 


f advertis- 
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Washington, Xeporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 13,060. 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,186. In its qgist year. 


e254 independent. Has Chester Co., 
aay «= andvicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 


paper. Chester County is second 

in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7+mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year, 
tion for 1913, 21.628 —sworr. 
day, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1913, 5,680, 
Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 


19,137. Covers its territory 
RHODE ISLAND 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,590. 
Pawtucket, Zvening /imes. Average circula- 
Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
4 ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@@). Sun- 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 
Westerly, Vastly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age ior twelve months ending 


GUAR Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
tree Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 
VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1913,6,197, Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Nov., 1913, 
6,670. Dec., 1913, aver , 6,704 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347. . 
Tacoma, News. 


20,598 
_ WISCONSIN 

Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 vears ago. 

Janesville, Gasette, Daily average, Dec., 1913, 
daily 6,640; semi-weekly, 1,489. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan, Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


Average for year §912, 





















—_— Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- ONTARIO, CAN. 
ytais from eae, ie Becoge tp My See cece Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario 
on. the. Roll.of Honor—the thies Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
most desirabie distinctions for 
y ‘ any newspaper. Sworn average SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
creulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 13, 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
Boston's 
+k dav ad e 
tion aver 
—s Want-Ad Mediums 
may ILLINOIS 
NO Cents. 
roughly, CONNECTICUT “Nn EARLY everybody who reads the English 
) average NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- language in, around or about Chicago, 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’12,19,198, | reads The Daily News," says the Post-office 
. to Dec., Review, and = gh “a, The Daily News is 
'gcire, Chicago’s “ want ad " directory. 
vib is: DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA page pee 4 ; 
: : TH Chicago Bxaminer with over half a mil- 
Tt Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, lion Sunday cir. and over 240,000 daily cir. 
in’s only D.C. (@©), carries double the number of brings classified advertisers quick and direct 


, $1,981. Paid Want Ads of any other paper. 1c. a word. 








results, Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
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MAINE 


Tae Rvening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily, It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 @. 


HE Boston Gilode, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; again of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


RW KW We 





MINNESOTA 

HE Minneapolis T ribuny 
_* Daily and Sunday, is the lead. 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in. 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents qa line 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening ed. 
tions for the one charge. 


NEW YORK 
Te E Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y,'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads, ’ 
HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi. 
fied advertising medium in New York Sta 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates 
sworn Circuiation statement, and rate card, : 
OHIO 
Tes Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twot 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circuiation 


UA 
Onn 
ieaay 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 79rsomne—Get results—Wan 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers 00 





ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821 
Richest section in the prosperous South 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. 
63,804 (@@). 


Dy. av. 1912, 
Deiivered to nearly every home, 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helter (OO), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for pakers. Uldest, best known. 
The Iniand Printer, Chicago (OO). 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Revorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Evening 7 ranscridt (@@), established 
1830. ‘The oniy gold mark dairy in Boston, 

Worcester L'O¢inion Pudlicne (OO). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cieanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brookiyn Zagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers' Magazine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 








In the Metropolitan District, THE NEW 
YORK TIMES (@@) has a net paid daily sale 
MORE THAN FOUR TIMES the next high 
class morning newspaper; MORE ‘THAN SIX 
‘TIMES the third or fourth high-class morning 
newspaper, and more than DOUBLE the three 
COMBINED. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll of Honor andhas 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858 


THE PITTSBURG 
(e@) DISPATCH @© 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsbprg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation i Greater Pittsburg, 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@O), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘Ihe R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 
‘Yhe Memphis Commerctal-A ppeat (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessee to have re 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘Ihe Commercial. 
Appeal passes both guaiity and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@O), tht 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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The HARDEST STRUGGLE that 
publishers of books, catalogues, or peri~ 
odicals have, is to find 


A Reliable Printer 


and they are sometimes neglectful in looking 
up the record of the firm with whom they 
are contemplating doing business ; especially is 
this the case when an apparently attractive 


price has been offered. 


Charles Francis 


Press 


Courts investigation along the lines of 
Rehability, Honesty, Service and Quality. 


The mercantile agencies may be referred to 
as to financial standing and the little booklet 
Feather in Our Caf’’ will furnish the 


thoughts of our 


Satisfied ‘Customers 


We ask the reader of this advertisement, 
who needs printing in any of its many phases, 
to lopk up our record, either financially or 
commercially, and then address 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West 13th Street New York 
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A Distinctly Different | 
Advertising Agency | 


re in that we give 

lient exactly the kind of 

service his business needs, 
excluding every other consideration. 
In this age of efficiency business 
men are striving to make every dol- 
lar count. Our service in advertis- 
ing and merchandising’ is distinctly 
personal and we aim to become a 
part and parcel of your business in 
the service rendered you and your 

advertising and sales managers. 


Weearnevery dollar of the com- 
mission the publishers allow us for 
serving your interest. 

We would like to get in touch with five 
more progressive concerns who “want real 
advertising and merchandising service. 





THE BALLARD ADVERTISING COMPANY 


INC. 
1328 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















